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KING EDWARD VII. 


Whose serious illness required an operation on June 24, to remove an abscess, resulting in suspension 
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and postponement of programme of coronation ceremonials. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Edward VII. had been on the throne 
Peace and the for a year and four months. He 

had waited a long time to come into 
his inheritance, and, from the very moment of 
the Queen’s death, had shown himself every inch 
a king, conscious of his prerogatives, alert, in- 
dustrious. The manner of his reign had become 
known throughout his empire, and had been ac- 
cepted with good willeverywhere. His friendly 
attitude toward other nations had given an addi- 
tional guarantee for the peace of the world. 
Thus his coronation, toward the end of June, 
was looked forward to with friendly interest by 
almost everybody in all civilized countries, even 
though its programme of formalities had no rela- 
tion at all to anything vital in public affairs. For 
inany Americans it was not quite easy to under- 
stand why so practical a people as the English 
should take the coronation show so seriously,— 
allowing it, seemingly, to outweigh, in their esti- 
mation, as a matter of concern and importance, 
the ending of the South African war. The King, 
however, had all along perceived that peace was 
the one thing needed to make his coronation some- 
thing more than an empty formality. Thus he 
used all his influence to have the conditions made 
such forthe Boers that they could lay down their 
arms with self-respect and honor. His illness, 
needing a surgical operation on June 24, stopped 
the festal programme amidst deep anxiety. 


A Subject for The Boer war will be one of the 
Historical great subjects of discussion and, 
Controversy. se * ™ 
doubtless, of historical controversy 
for at least fifty years to come. From the very 
moment when the Boers took up arms, issued 
their ultimatum, and crossed the line into Brit- 
ish territory, Transvaal independence was abso- 
lutely doomed. If England had been at war 
with another power, the Boers would, of course, 
have won their cause easily, and would have ac- 


‘quired the whole of British South Africa. But 


every great nation for thirty-years has made it 
the cardinal object of its policy to keep out of 


war with any other power of first-class rank ; 
and there was never at any moment the slightest 
ground for the Boer hope of formidable help 
from other quarters. It was not at all unnat- 
ural that British imperialists,—of the Cecil 
Rhodes type in Africa, and of all types in Eng- 
land,—should have looked forward to the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. ‘This became espe- 
cially true after Mr. Rhodes had succeeded in 
adding to the empire Bechuanaland and Mata- 
beleland,—thus getting the allied Dutch repub- 
lics surrounded on all sides by British territory, 
excepting on the side of the Portuguese coast 
strip. Furthermore, it was not unreasonable to 
believe that in the long run it might well be a 
better thing for the population of the Dutch re- 
publics to be federated with British South A frica, 
and to come under the general sway of the Brit- 
ish Empire,—which, for self-governing colonies, 
has hitherto meant protection and help, without 
any sacrifice whatever of real freedom, to live 
their own lives and to develop in their own way. 


There were no conditions existing in 
anc South A frica that even in the smallest 

degree justified the resort to arms on 
either side, prior to the Jameson raid. If that 
raid had not occurred, there would have been no 
subsequent Boer war. Even a different treat- 
ment of the raid after it had occurred, by the 
British Government and by press and _ public 
opinion in England, might have reassured the 
Boers and averted the great conflict. But the 
30ers became profoundly convinced that the 
British Government was, in reality, implicated in 
a plot to steal their country, and so they began 
importing munitions of war on a large scale and 
preparing to defend themselves. In due time 
the diplomatic methods of Chamberlain and Mil- 
ner took on a form that the Boers fully believed 
was intended to have no other effect except to 
provoke a quarrel that would give England the 
opportunity to make open conquest where she 
had failed in the Jameson episode. The future 
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historian is likely to draw a curious and, in some 
respects, a significant parallel between the Jame- 
son raid and the John Brown raid upon Harper’s 
Ferry. John Brown’s lawless action, together 
with the ill-considered praise that it evoked 
throughout the North, probably did more than 
all other incidents put together to deepen sec- 
tional misunderstanding, to inflame passion, and 
so to provoke secession and war, where, in a 
critical period, the things supremely needed were 
calmness, patience, toleration, and some little 
sense of the value of time as a factor in the work- 
ing out of all national and historical problems. 


er Jameson raid was avowedly for 
True British the relief and aid of the Uitlanders in 
Motive? Johannesburg and vicinity, whose 

grievances under Boer rule were being exploited 
so successfully by a combination of capitalists 
and politicians. With their fast-growing num- 
bers, their superior wealth, and their cleverness 
and intelligence, the Uitlanders would, within a 
very short time, have had everything their own 
way, Without interference on the part of England 
or any other foreign country. Probably the 
thing really feared by the imperialist politi- 
cians like Rhodes, Chamberlain, Milner, and 
others was that the Uitlanders, in due time, might 
supersede the Dutch as the controlling element 
in the Transvaal Republic, and then might be 
even more opposed than the Boers themselves to 
having their little country painted British red on 
the map of South Africa. When the underlying 
facts come to be known, it may well turn out that 
both the Jameson raid, and the subsequent prov- 
ocation of war under pretense of concern about 
the Uitlanders, were due more than anything 
else to the British realization of the fact that 
Germans, Frenclimen, Americans, and men of all 
nationalities were flocking to Joliannesburg, and 
were by no means certain to favor the ultimate 
acquisition of the country by Great Britain. 

Tac Mem Beer DOWOVEr that may be, the question is 
Nation,—A now one of merely academic interest. 
Paradox. "le Boers have accepted British sov- 

ereignty in good faith, and the British have 
conceived an almost exagyerated respect and 
admiration for the character of the Boers, whom 
they frankly despised at the beginning of the 
war, There is one remarkable historical paradox 
to be noted in the outcome of this lamentable 
struggle. In the loss of their beloved independ- 
ence, in the defeat of their cause, and in their 
seeming extinction or absorption, the Boers have 
really come into a new birth as a nationality. It 
is not written that a young people capable of 
such heroism shall, after practically dictating 





terms to the greatest empire in the world, permit 
themselves to forget that they have had a great 
part in the making of history. This is not a day 
when small nationalities are assimilated and yield 
up their identity ; and so, far from this being 
the end of the Boer nation, the Peace of Pretoria 
is the beginning of it. These Boer farmers were 
the most obscure people of European stock in the 
whole world. They were far less known than 
the Icelanders. To-day they are passionately 
admired throughout every nook and corner of 
the civilized world. 


I'he Boer leaders were well aware, 

PR more than a year ago, that political 
independence, in the sense of sover 

eign membership in the family of nations, was an 
impossibility, and they were ready to come to 
terms with Great Britain on a basis which, while 
making them part of the empire, should give 
them colonial home rule, with assistance in re- 
storing their devastated country, and with clem- 
ency, if not full amnesty, for the Cape Colony 
Dutch, who had joined their Transvaal and Orange 
Free State brethren ‘n the war. Lord Kitchener, 
who was fighting the campaign, and should have 
had something to say about the terms of peace, 
would readily enough have ended the war more 
than a year ago. But Milner and Chamberlain, 
sustained by Lord Salisbury, insisted upon uncon- 
ditional surrender, with the literal enforcement 
of their proclamation of perpetual banishment of 




















**Brave minds, howe’er at war, are secret friends, 
Their generous discord with the battle ends; 
In peace they wonder whence dissensions rose, 
And ask how souls so like could e’er be foes.”* 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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Boer leaders from South Africa, and with the 
enforcement against all Cape Colony Dutchmen 
who took up arms of the penalties for high trea- 
son. The Boers refused to modify their condi- 
tions, fought steadily on, and, in the end, con- 
quered practically every point that they had held 
out upon, and seemingly somewhat more besides. 


The great point for which they had 
chivalrously fought on was that of 
clemency toward the men of Cape 
Colony who had forsworn their British allegiance 
and joined the Boers. This point was completely 
won ; for the loss of the right to go to the polls 
on election day is a very small matter to a man 
who had expected to have all his property con- 
fiscated, and to be either shot or hung himself as 
a traitor. As to banishment of Boer leaders, the 
British were compelled to withdraw their proc- 
lamation and recant completely ; and, further, 
to promise to bring back promptly and at their 
own expense the many thousands of Boer prison- 
ers, both officers and privates, whom they had 
sequestered in Ceylon, St. Helena, Bermuda, 
and to some extent elsewhere. Further than 
that, the British agreed to pay the Boers out- 
right a cash indemnity of $15,000,000, to be 
used for the restoration of the building and stock 
of the devastated farms of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Tio make sure that the 
British themselves should really pay this money, 
it was stipulated that no part of this sum, or of 
the British war outlay, should be levied in the 
form of taxes upon Boer lands or property. 


Vital Points 
Gained by 
the Boers. 


Furthermore, the British agreed, in 
4 iemarin’’ addition to the $15,000,000, to ad- 

vance large sums of money free of 
interest, if needed by the Boers, to buy stock and 
replenish their farms and herds. As to govern- 
ment, the Boers were accorded full amnesty 
and full political rights, with the promise, at the 
earliest possible day, of self-governing institu- 
tions for the Orange River Colony and the Trans- 
vaal, and with just as good a status as the Aus- 
tralian or the Canadian enjoys. Thus there could 
not possibly have been a greater contrast than 
that between the public assertions of Lord Salis- 
bury and the leaders of the British Government, 
more than a year ago, as to the terms to be ac- 
corded to the Boers, and that which has actually 
taken place. The stipulations even go so far as 
to give validity and protection to the debt in- 
curred by the Boers in carrying on their war. It 
is true that the Boers have lost a separate inter- 
national position ; but that is something that they 
never had really grown into, or exercised, in any 
important sense. It was hard for them to yield 





LORD KITCHENER, THE ONLY ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS GAINED 
MUCH REPUTATION IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


this theoretical point ; but since they had to do 
it, they made a most remarkable bargain for 
themselves, and demonstrated statesmanlike qual- 
ities equal to the amazing military prowess the 
world had already recognized. 


The great West and the new South 
in this country, after the Civil War, 
were created by the thousands_ of 
young men whose energies had been develqped 
and whose powers of achievement and leadership 
had been discovered and trained through the 
emergencies of the conflict. Certainly, one of 
the most important effects of the South African 
war will, before long, come to be recognized in 
the marvelous personal transformation of thou- 
sands of Boer farmers and their sons, through 
the experience of heroic participation in so great 
a war against an enemy so highly civilized and 
so humane, as well as so brave and, upon the 
whole, so untiring and effective. This war has 
brought the Boer people from the primitive con- 
ditions of eighteenth-century peasants to the re- 
alization of many of the strenuous conditions of 
life in the twentieth century. It is true they 
had a scanty population, and could ill afford to 
lose the men who perished in battle and camp, 
while still less could they afford to lose the scores 


The Develop- 
ment of a 
Race. 
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GEN. CHRISTIAN DE WET, NOW A GREAT CITIZEN OF BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA, 


(A dispatch of June 19, from Bloemfontein, reports that General De Wet has ad- 


dressed a circular letter to his adjutants,in which he says: 


** Let me tell you that you and Land every burgher can win the heart of the new 
government by our future conduct, and of this conduct I am not in the least 


doubtful.”’) 


of thousands of little children who perished 
through the starvation and disease consequent 
upon the burning of farm buildings and the 
sweeping destruction of crops and cattle. But 
the Boers are an extraordinarily prolific race, and 
they have been by no means decimated by the war. 


The bringing back of the Boer pris- 
oners, and the restocking of the farms 
through British aid, render it as cer- 
tain as anything in the future that the Boer race 


The Future 
of the 
“‘ Afrikander.”’ 





will experience a great re- 
vival in numbers, in wealth, 
in ambition, in influence, and 
in power; and that it will 
supply the hardy racial stock 
that must be relied upon for 
the pioneer work of redeem- 
ing for civilization the stub- 
born wilderness of South Af- 
rica. All this is perfectly 
compatible with their remain- 
ing in the British Empire for 
an indefinite period, and with 
no small degree of content- 
ment. But for the rude awak- 
ening of this war, they might, 
through sheer backwardness, 
ignorance, and sluggishness 
as a race, have lost their lan- 
guage and merged their iden- 
tity. But this experience 
will have made them one of 
the self-conscious and assert- 
ive races. It is important to 
remember that they stipulated 
for the right to use their own 
language in schools, courts, 
and government proceedings. 
This, also, from their point 
of view, is a vital considera- 
tion. Hardly less vital, in 
the Boer estimation, is the 
victory in the matter of the 
politicai status of the native 
population, consisting prin- 
cipally of negroes of the Kaffir 
stock. The English disposi- 
tion was to enfranchise the 
Kaffirs,—who had been on 
their side in the war,—partly 
in deference to a sentiment 
of human equality, but prin- 
cipally in order to use them 
as a political makeweight 
against the Dutch in the fu- 
ture politics of the Transvaal 
as a self-governing colony. 





The South African Dutch, however, 

us. Black have always been most tenaciously op- 
Kafir. posed to the admission of the native 
black races to political privilege, and the British 
completely yielded the point ; that is to say, they 
agreed to leave it as a colonial question, to be 
dealt with, or not dealt with, by the white voters 
of the Transvaal when civil order is fully restored 
and local self-government goes into effect. In this 
country, at the close of the war, the North en- 


White Boer 


Wes 
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franchised the Southern negroes, and made the 
acceptance of their full political status a condi- 
tion of the restoration of the States. In South 
Africa, on the contrary, the English victors were 
obliged to agree in advance that they would do 
nothing resembling the enfranchisement of the 
Transvaal negroes, but would leave the question 
to be dealt with locally. Of course, it need not 
be explained that slavery would be illegal and 
impossible under British sovereignty. 


The Uitlander element of Johannes: 
burg and that region will, of course, 
have full political privileges, without 
delay, in so far as it is made up of British sub- 
jects. Americans, Germans, and Frenchmen 
preferring to keep their allegiance will have 
simply such protection and such rights and privi- 
leges as they enjoy anywhere else under the 
British flag. For the development of industrial 
conditions in South Africa, including the mining 
business, the new conditions will be far better, 
doubtless, than the old. Thus, if the state of 
affairs that will come into existence by virtue of 
the terms and stipulations contained in the agree- 
ment of peace could only have been brought 
about without war, it would have been a good 
arrangement for everybody immediately con- 
cerned, and an advantageous one indirectly for 
the world at large. 


The 
Uitlanders. 


From the Vv hile it is true enough, as a matter 
British of historical record, that the Boers 
Standpoint. on the honors in the war, and pre- 
scribed the conditions of peace, it is none the less 
true that there is nothing in any of the conditions 
that is either detrimental to British interests, or 
in any manner humiliating either to British arms 
or statesmanship. If the Boers had surrendered 
unconditionally, it would still have been good 
statesmanship for England to grant them, of her 
own free will, all the benefits and immunities 
that were secured by the treaty of Pretoria; for 
the most difficult conquest of all is that of men’s 
minds and hearts. Thus, if the British had 
really ended the war at the time when they pro- 
claimed it at an end,—which was in the early 
autumn of 1900, more than a year and a half 
ago,—there would have remained the necessity 
of keeping the whole country garrisoned with 
troops, and England would have had on her hands 
permanently, not merely an Ireland in South 
Africa, but something much worse. . As matters 
stand, large garrisons will not be needed in any 
part of South Africa. The fighting Boers have 
all duly presented themselves and made their 
submission, and taken the. oath of allegiance. 
The English have fortunately learned to respect 


the Boers, and, on the other hand, the bitterness 
and antipathy of the Boers toward the English 
has spent itself in the long struggle. The war 
has brought to the forefront the men who are 
the natural leaders of South Africa, and to these 
men the British Government should frankly in- 

















GENERAL DELAREY,—A GREAT LEADER, AND A SPLENDID 
ADDITION TO THE RESOURCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


trust the direction of South African affairs. Mr. 
Steyn, the late president of the Orange Free State, 
is one of the ablest men of our generation, and he 
is only one of a splendid group of men of vigor, 
character, intellect, and tenacity. The British Em- 
pire will make a great mistake if it does not, with- 
out much delay, frankly avail itself of the services 
of these men, whose heroic support of the cause 
to which they were pledged shows their capacity 
for patriotism, and demonstrates their right to 
remain the local leaders of the land which has 
produced them. 


It is extremely hard for a nation hold- 

A Hard Lesson , é 3 ° : 
for ‘Ruling ing the reins of superior authority to 
Races. know how to treat another nationality 
with breadth of wisdom and with essential jus- 
tice. England lost her North American colonies 
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through that fatal temptation, always begotten 
of power, to deal in an arbitrary way with ques- 
tions as they arise. The alienation of Ireland,—so 
costly and so humiliating to England,—grows out 
of a stubborn unwillingness to let the Irish man- 
age their own affairs,—an unwillingness which 
amounts to something like an incurable mental 
or moral malady. This useless war against a few 
farmers in South Africa,—which is perhaps the 
biggest war that England has ever waged in her 
history,— was wholly without cause, and alto- 
gether provoked by an arbitrary and tyrannical 
attitude. The Boers were ready to allow any 
and all points of difference to be settled by 
friendly arbitrators, and would have been willing 
enough to let fair-minded Englishmen themselves 
sit as sole members of the tribunal. It is not 
the English alone who do not grasp sound prin- 
ciples in dealing with peoples that come more or 
less under their control. Russia is weakening 
herself, as well as doing a moral wrong, by re- 
fusing to allow Finland to go on in its own happy, 
contented way. ‘The Germans are only sowing 
the seeds of future trouble for themselves by 
their treatment of the Poles in East Prussia. 





A monumental instance is our own 
reconstruction policy after the great 
war, when we committed the almost 
irreparable mistake of depriving the responsible 
Southern population of the conduct and control 
of its own affairs. The Philippine instance is 
not a parallel one, although many people in this 
country believe it to be. Nevertheless, in our 
dealing with the Philippine situation, it is prob- 
able that at certain points and moments a good 
deal more exercise of tact in the treatment of in- 
dividual Filipino leaders might have lifted some 
of the burden that our army has been compelled 
to bear, through so much hardship, and with so 
much of patience and humanity, under great 
provocation. Here, of course, many questions 
of exact fact are involved, and it is not well to 
jump to conclusions. The Filipinos differ from 
the other peoples to whom we have been alluding 
in the fact that they are not a homogeneous peo- 
ple, with institutions of their own, with a history, 
a language, a literature, or a type of political life 
or organization. At much expense to ourselves, 
we are making a people of them, and instructing 
them in the principles and art of government all 
along the line, from the local township up to the 
general government of the archipelago. They 
will gradually come to understand this, and at 
no distant future they will be happy, prosperous, 
and contented beyond most regions of the earth. 
Tn the end they must be free to be their own rulers. 
But first they must become a political entity. 


Our Own 
Experiences. 


Acting-Governor Luke Wright re- 


Providing 
Philippine ported last month that there was no 
Government. fiehting going on in any part of the 


Philippines, and that all portions of the archi- 
pelago were ready for organized civil govern- 
ment,—excepting, of course, the islands and 
districts occupied by the Mohammedan Moros, 
who will for a long time keep the tribal organi- 
zation and semi-independent life that they have 
always lived. The long Philippine debate in the 
Senate at Washington came to an end early in 
June, when the pending bill was passed by a vote 
of 48 to 30, all the Democrats voting against it, 
Senator Hoar and Senator Mason also voting in 
opposition. The bill, as explained heretofore in 
these pages, gives specific legislative authority 
for the work of civil government carried on by 
Governor Taft and the Commission, and _pro- 
vides in great detail for many matters that needed 
immediate action, such as land titles, the grant- 
ing of franchises, mining permits, and the like. 
The Senate bill differs from the House bill in 
that it does not undertake to provide for the 
establishment of a Philippine legislative assem- 
bly, but only goes so far as to arrange for a 
census and the collection of various data as a 
preliminary basis for a future representative gov- 
ernment. The Senate bill maintains a silver 
standard for the Philippines, while the House 
bili provides a gold standard. Various points of 
difference between the two bills will, of course, 
have found adjustment at the hands of confer- 
ence committees. 


The protracted debate was marked by 
a persistent and elaborate attack upon 
the conduct of the army in the Phil- 
ippines, with the result of establishing the fact 
that no army in the history of the world has ever 
made so good a record under comparable circum- 
stances. ‘The Democrats in Congress, and also in 
various States, as shown in a number of platforms 
adopted in State conventious for use in the cam- 
paign of the present season, have agreed that they 
will make the Philippine question a distinct party 
issue. Their doctrine is that we should treat the 
Philippines as we have treated Cuba. They rest 
their case upon the pure assumption that there 
exists a political entity that they call the Filipino 
people, or the Filipino nation, as a distinct popu- 
lation recognizing its own racial identity, its kin- 
ship of aims and aspirations as well as of blood, 
and possessing a national patriotism, along with 
a clear and great ambition to become an inde- 
pendent member of the family of nations, Sena- 
tor Hoar’s great and eloquent speech, masterly as 
an exercise in rhetoric, and most beautiful and 
exemplary in its manner and tone, was all de- 


Making a 
Party Issue. 
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veloped by a process of purely abstract, a priorz 
reasoning. ‘To be sure, it was adorned with 
many allusions to fact and references to history. 
But its structure was wholly abstract ; and if its 
premises were at fault, it was a beautiful speech, 
a dialectic-exercise, and nothing else. 





THE SENATE'S 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
FOREMOST ORATOR, 


HON. GEO. F. HOAR, OF 


Mr. Hoar says that we have been 
Senator Hoar's fighting in the Philippines for domin- 

ion, and that the Filipinos have been 
fighting for liberty and for the establishment of 
an independent republic, and that our ‘ practi- 
cal statesmanship has succeeded in converting a 
people into sullen and irreconcilable enemies, 
possessed of a hatred which centuries cannot 
eradicate.” But the facts are that the Filipinos 
are not fighting for a republic. Practically all 
those who are fighting at all are bandits. The 
intelligent Filipinos, far from being sullen and 
irreconcilable enemies, are fast becoming enthu- 
siastic in their affection for Governor Taft, and 
in their appreciation of the splendid spirit of 
justice, intelligence, and iumanity that pervades 
his entire administration. The best way on 
earth,—in fact, the only way,—to make a re- 
public at some time in the future out of the Fili- 


pinos is to do exactly as we oe and are’ 


doing,—namely, first, restore peaceAénd order so 
that the plain man may live and work in secu- 
rity ; and, second, create institutions of govern- 
ment just as fast as possible. In the ordinary 
Filipino community to-day there is no American 
at all except the school teacher, and the work he 


is doing commands the ardent admiration of the 
Filipinos, who are begging us to send ten times 
as inany American teachers, and to pay them 
twice as much, so that good ones may volunteer, 
and may feel justified in staying. 


Under Spanish administration, which 
is all the Filipinos have ever known 
anything about, the natives were 
robbed with or without pretense of taxation, 
denied ordinary justice, and maltreated in a 
thousand ways. All those abuses have disap- 
peared. Even at this moment the sensible Fili- 
pino has no more desire to have the United 
States Government leave the archipelago than 
the sensible Egyptian peasant of the Nile valley 
desires to have the British withdraw from Egypt. 
Everything that makes life worth living to the 
Egyptian fellaheen has come through the British 
occupation. - The American occupation of the 
Philippines is even more necessary and more de- 
sirable, because the conditions of the people are 
more arduous, and their ability of themselves to 
remedy those conditions is even smaller than 
was that of the Egyptian peasantry. There are 
not, probably, a thousand people out of the 
ten million native inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands who are so lacking in practical sense 
and judgment as to attach at this moment the 
importance that Senator Hoar supposes they at- 
tach to a thing that every unbiased outside ob- 
server would declare to be both impossible and 
undesirable,—namely, the exercise of independ- 
ent sovereignty by the inhabitants of a group 
of islands who are not yet welded into a nation- 
ality, who have no common language, and who 
have no background of history. 


The Real 
Situation. 


There are Americans who oppose our 

The Land and being in the Philippines on the per- 

fectly understandable argument that 

we are not called upon to make such altruistic 
sacrifices. Those men are able to see that we 
are doing a marvelous work for the Filipinos ; 
but they are not able to see that we are getting 
any commensurate benefit, either present or 
prospective, for ourselves. When Senator Hoar 
and the other ‘‘antis” talk about ‘‘sullen and 
irreconcilable enemies, whose hatred cannot be 
eradicated in centuries,” they are talking of a 
situation that is changing so steadily and so 
visibly that it would be safer to say months, or 
even weeks, than hundreds of years. The prac- 
tical question of the friars and their lands is a 
hundred times more interesting to the Filipinos 
than Mr. Hoar’s question of abstract sovereignty. 
Last month Judge Taft visited Rome, with full 
instructions to negotiate, on a business basis, at 
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CARDINAL RAMPOLLA,. 


the Vatican, for the purchase of the agricultural 
lands held by the religious orders, and for the 
withdrawal of the deeply-hated friars from the 
ecclesiastical and civil life of the Philippine 
Islands. The Pope received Judge Taft with 
every mark of consideration, and a committee of 
five cardinals, —composed of Cardinal Rampolla, 
papal secretary of state, and Cardinals Vives y 
Tuto, Steinhuber, Gotti, and Vannutelli,—was 
immediately appointed to join the American 
deputation in working out the details of an 
agreement. It promptly became known that 
Judge Taft’s errand would be entirely successful, 
and that the land would be acquired by the 
Government, at a fair price to the ecclesiastical 
holders of the title, so that it could be made over 
on suitable terms to the native farmers who have 
heretofore tilled it as tenants. 


Substance Lhe question of land titles in gene ral 
Rather than lias been given careful consideration, 
Shadow. ‘and in all such practical matters the 
loftiest spirit of justice to the people prevails, 
and the very best intelligence, native as well as 
American, has been brought to bear upon the 
solution of questions as they have come up. 
These are the real services that make people 
happy and contented ; and it is precisely because 
of the existence and retention in those islands of 


American sovereignty that these matters can be 
adjusted and the way paved for Philippine prog- 
ress. With the going into effect of the civil 
government act, the establishment of a good 
monetary system, and the granting of franchises 
so that railroads can be built and many other 
enterprises undertaken, the Philippines will en- 
ter upon a new era of prosperity. Our great 
orators like Senator Hoar will, within five years, 
be the eulogists of a transforming colonial policy 
which, for brilliancy of achievement in the 
Philippine Islands, must challenge comparison 
with anything ever done by any nation. Those 
who opposed our intervention in Cuba now 
praise it to the skies, and they will have another 
clearing of vision some day. As to the recent 
work of the army on the side of its show of 
force, it is not war but vigilant policing. It is 
the breaking up of the brigandage that is always 
apt to follow the last stages of guerrilla fighting. 
Brigandage has to be faced and put down, 
whether in the Philippines, or in Mexico, Spain, 
Italy, or Bulgaria. As a matter of practical 
policy, we are doubtless very near to the day 
when it will be wise to enlist Filipinos to a 
large extent in the army, and to intrust princi- 
pally to them the work of subduing the maraud- 
ing bands who, under pretense of patriotism, 
are really nothing but outlaws. It is intimated 
that a general amnesty proclamation may be is- 
sued as early as the fourth of the present month 
of July. One of the results of such a proclama- 
tion would be the immediate return of the Fili- 
pino prisoners who are at present detained on 
the island of Guam. Sefor Llorente, who was 
Supreme Court Judge under General Otis’ ad- 
ministration, and afterward governor of Cebu, 
has been made Governor of Samar, and will es- 
tablish there a civil government on the scene of 
the recent disturbances. 


Cuba and the Lue depressed business condition of 
Special Mes- Cuba, and the discouraging outlook 

sage. in the Senate at Washington for the 
passage of the Cuban reciprocity bill, led to the 
sending of a special message to Congress by 
President Roosevelt on June 13. In this mes- 
sage the President re-stated his well-known views, 
and urged Congress to come to Cuba’s relief. 
A group of eighteen Republican Senators had 
joined the beet-sugar movement against reciproc- 
ity, and thus the situation had become very 
dubious. From the President’s standpoint, the 
question at issue is not primarily an economic 
one, but one of public honor and good faith. 
Under the limitations imposed by the Platt 
amendment, Cuba is not, in the full sense, a for- 
eign country, but is an American dependency. 
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Under these circumstances, it would seem only 
reasonable to give Cuba some advantages as com- 
pared with foreign nations in the American 
market. From the strictly economic point of 
view, the reciprocity bargain would be an excel- 
lent one for us, because the Cuban market would 
be beneficial to many lines of American produc- 
tion and industry, while the concessions granted 
by us in return would hurt none of our indus- 
tries, and would cost us nothing appreciable. 
The remission in favor of the Cubans of a portion 
of the tariff on their sugar crop would benefit 
them, without affecting by a single cent the price 
that any Western producer would obtain for his 
sugar-beets, or any Louisianian for his cane. 


Tt is plain that there is a good ar- 
The Fallacy of ” 
the Beet-Sugar gument, from the standpoint of the 
se aaa American sugar producer, against a 
general lowering of the tariff on sugar. But it 
is equally plain that a reduced rate on the Cuban 
crop alone could not affect the level of sugar 
prices in the United States. The home producer, 
who declares that he wants the benefit of the 
tariff, has to-day exactly the same degree of 
effective protection that he had before we ad- 
mitted Porto Rican sugar free of duty. And he 
would have neither more nor less tariff protec- 
tion remaining to him, whether one policy or 
another should be adopted in respect to Cuba. 
The men who have been telling him things con- 
trary to this have been either ignorant them- 
selves, or else have been guilty of confusing his 
mind intentionally. The remission of 20 per 
cent. of the duty upon the Cuban crop alone 
would have exactly the same effect as the admis- 
sion, free of duty, of one-fifth of the Cuban 
sugar crop, while charging full duty rates upon 
the other four-fifths. And this admission, free 
of duty, of one-fifth of the Cuban sugar crop 
would affect the beet-sugar producers of the 
United States neither more nor less unfavorably 
than the addition to our home sugar crop of an 
equivalent quantity. In other words, the effect 
of a 20 per cent. reduction upon the Cuban tariff 
would be simply that of the addition of, say, 
100,000 tons to the domestic sugar crop, out of 
a total consumption of considerably more than 
2,000,000 tons. 


The merest schoolboy knows that the 
American price is fixed by the deficit 
that we have to import at the full duty 
rate, Even if we admitted the whole of the Cu- 
ban crop free of duty, instead of only one-fifth of 
it, as is proposed, the American beet-sugar pro- 
ducer would not be affected at all, because we 
should still have to import from other countries 


Hovw Prices 
Are Fixed. 











SENATOR BURROWS, OF MICHIGAN. 


(Who led the Republican group of Senators that opposed 
the policy of Cuban reciprocity.) 


about 1,000,000 tons, or half our total consump- 
tion, at full tariff rates, and this, of course, would 
maintain the price. The average American citi- 
zen, from his standpoint as a sugar consumer, has 
nothing at stake whatever in the controversy that 
has been pending. He will continue to pay for 
the sugar he uses the price prevailing in the 
world markets,—as in England, for instance, — 
plus some charge for transportation, and plus the 
full rate of the Dingley tariff. It might, how- 
ever, make some difference to a man engaged in 
the sugar-refining business where his factories 
are located. The Western farmer had been so 
carefully hoodwinked that he did not for a time 
see that the extra profit due to the tariff does not 
go into his pocket, but into that of the owner of 
the beet-sugar factory. But his eyes are opening. 


The present economic position of 
Is Annexation Cuba is about as forlorn as Florida’s 

would be if Florida were a separate 
republic, without separate trade relations with 
the United States. If Congress refuses to give 
Cuba special tariff treatment, it follows inevitably 
that Cuba must seek admission as a State, and 
we should not be justified in refusing to admit 
her. It is possible, indeed, that this is what the 
lobbies are really driving at. It is obvious that 
the great sugar refineries situated on the Atlantic 
seaboard might be expected to have some inter- 
est in the progress and development of the cane- 
sugar industry of the West Indies, from which 
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they derive their supplies of raw material. Thus, 
a policy at Washington that would precipitate 
the annexation of Cuba might, in the end, prove 
considerably to the advantage of the so-called 


American ‘‘sugar trust.’ Undoubtedly, the 
behavior of the gentlemen acting ostensibly 


against the sugar trust, and in the interest of the 
beet-sugar producers, has been the one and only 
thing that has revived the talk of annexation, 
and made it possible if not probable. The men 
who own the principal beet sugar factories of the 
West, and who have been supposed at Washing- 
ton to represent the farmers, do, as a matter of 
fact, represent Eastern capital. What motive 
lies behind their conduct, unless it be that of 
producing distraction and despair in Cuba, in 
order that they may buy the sugar lands at re- 
duced prices, and then bring about annexation, to 
their own vast enrichment ? 


American farmers from a few States, 
oo chiefly new ones, have been duped 

into bringing pressure upon their rep- 
resentatives at Washington ; and these represent- 
atives have presented no argument, and given 
no reason, for their position,-—except that they 
have discovered a sentiment in their States 
against doing anything for Cuba. This senti- 
ment at home has, in its turn, been produced by 
active and persistent scheming, which began, two 
or three years ago, in preparation for the present 
situation. Meanwhile, if the plotters have in- 
tended to bring financial ruin upon Cuba, they 
must have felt last month that their cause was 
making headway. Authentic reports from the 
island were marked by deep gloom and anxiety. 
General Wood's administration had. done splen- 
did things, but had spent money freely to 
accomplish them. President Palma was ex- 
pected to maintain the high standard through- 
out, yet saw no way to provide sufficient public 
revenue to keep the work up to the mark set 
under the American occupation. The situation 
was altogether a painful and a cruel one, whether 
viewed from the public or the private standpoint. 
The people of the United States have intended to 
deal justly by Cuba, and the men of those parts 
of the West who have been so determined to pre- 
vent Cuban reciprocity have simply been misled 
as to the facts and conditions. 


anaes At the conclusion of the Senate’s de- 
and the Isth- bate on the Philippine question, in the 
mian Canal. frst week of June, the debate on the 
Isthmian Canal was opened with an agreement 
that it should continue for two weeks,—that is, 
until June 19, when a vote should be taken. 
Senator Morgan, chairman of the Interoceanic 


Canal Committee, opened with a speech in sup- 
port of the Nicaragua route. On the following 
day, Senator Hanna spoke in favor of what was 
known as the Spooner substitute for the Hep- 
burn bill. It will be remembered that the 
House, with almost absolute unanimity, had 
voted to adopt the Nicaragua route, and had in- 
structed the President to proceed with the work. 
The Spooner substitute in the Senate proposed 
the adoption of the Panama route, provided the 
President, on due investigation, should find that 
the French company, which was proposing to 
sell its assets to us for $40,000,000, could de- 
liver the property with a clear title. The Isth- 
mian Canal Commission had preferred the Pan- 
ama route, but had at first recommended the 
other, chiefly because of the large price asked 
by the French company for its claims. It took 
the ground, in its original report, that the work 
already done at Panama would not be worth 
more than $40,000,000 to a builder who should 
undertake to complete the canal. Thereupon, 
the French company promptly reduced its price 
from more than a hundred millions to forty mil- 
lions, and the Commission, upon being reassem- 
bled, made a supplementary report, recommend- 
ing the Panama route, if acquired under the 
reduced terms. 


The Nicaragua route would be much 

Volcanoes a8 nearer to the United States than the 
other, and would be feasible for sail- 

ing vessels, whereas the prevailing calms would 
interfere with their use of a canal at Panama. 
Upon the other hand, the Nicaragua Canal would 
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fair charmer away. 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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be 183 miles long, and the 
Panama only 49. If the Ni- 
caragua route should finally 
be defeated, it may, perhaps, 
be said that the scale was 
turned by the recent terrible 
eruption of volcanoes in the 
West Indies. Morethanonce, 
in years past and gone, argu- 
ments have been made against 
the Nicaragua route on the 
ground of its lying in a dan- 
gerously voleanic region. But 
the argument made no im- 
pression on the public mind 
until Senator Hannaadvanced 
it again, with great maps and 
charts, in the Senate cham- 
ber, while Mont Pelée and La 
Soufriére were still in active 
eruption, and the newspapers 
were full of the terrors of 
voleanoes and. earthquakes. 
The Senate on the 19th voted 
for Panama by a decisive 
majority. The question was 
at once taken up again in 
the House, with no certainty 
as to results, but a chance of 
concurrence on Panama. 


lias The people of the 

Cpinion in United States are 

Suspense. strongly commit- 
ted to the policy of an inter- 
oceanic canal owned and con- 
trolled by the United States 
Government. For many rea- 
sons of an historical and more 
or less sentimental nature, 
they would have preferred 
the Nicaragua route. They have been abundantly 
justified in viewing the French project of selling 
out to the United States with suspicion and dis- 
trust. If, therefore, the Panama route should 
win in the end, it must be on its sheer merits and 
in spite of the plea that our Government shouid 
not have involved itself in any negotiations with 
a private European company, but should have 
dealt solely and directly with the Government of 
Colombia, securing an outright acquisition of the 
Isthmian route, including full sovereignty over the 
whole or a part of the Colombian State of Panama. 
On its face, the French charter had already been 
forfeited, and the circumstances of its alleged ex- 
tension were said to be irregular. If, however, 
the physical conditions render the Panama route 
decidedly preferable. the tangle regarding rights, 





SENATOR JOHN C. SPOONER, OF WISCONSIN. 


(Who has been more prominently identified with the leading subjects of legislation 
in the Senate, during this session, than any other man.) 


claims,, and franchises can, of course, be straight- 
ened out. There is no reason to think that any 
man with a particle of influence in either House of 
Congress, or in our executive government, is plac- 
ing himself in a suspicious attitude by favoring the 
Panama route, any more than there is reason to 
suppose that the geologists have been bribed to 
invent stories about Nicaragua volcanoes. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will not buy out the French com- 
pany in case of the adoption of the Spooner 
substitute until all doubts and difficulties of a 
legal and diplomatic nature have been completely 
cleared away. Although the Honse voted for 
the Nicaragua route, its vote was intended, not 
so much to settle the route question finally as to 
show its disposition to have an interoceanic canal 
built by the Government without further delay. 
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vision of new buildings for 


the academy. The United 
States army is now in a state 
of the highest efficiency. 
By a recent order issued at 
the War Department the 
total army strength will be 
cut down from (in round fig- 
ures) 77,000 men, as at 
present, to 66,000. It will 
be organized on the plan of 
keeping about one-third of 
it in the Philippines, with 
such shifting of men and 
regiments as to equalize Phil- 
ippine service. Heretofore 
promotions in the navy have 
been made by seniority, 
while in the army they have 
been made by selection. It 
is understood that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary 
Moody have decided to ap- 
ply the army system to the 
navy, at least to some extent. 
The Senate did not agree to 
the provision in the House 
naval bill requiring that one- 
half of the new vessels auth- 
orized should be built in gov- 
ernment yards. The naval 
bill, as passed by the Senate, 
appropriated an amount ex- 
ceeding $78,000,000. Both 
Houses agreed in ordering 
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two new battleships, two new 





Photo copyrighted, 1902, by Pach Brothers. 
Sec’y Root (War). Sec'y Moody (Navy). 
Gov. Odell, of New York. President Roosevelt. 


THE PRESIDENT AT THE WEST POINT CENTENNIAL. 


A great event of the past month was 


Matters Af- A = 5 
fecting Army the celebration at West Point of the 
and Navy. hundredth anniversary of the found- 


ing of the Military Academy. The ceremonies 
were impressive, and the speeches were of a high 
order of merit and interest. Gen. Horace Por- 
ter, our ambassador at Paris, was the chief ora- 
tor, but the President and the Secretary of War 
made eloquent and memorable addresses, and 
General Schofield and General Alexander,—the 
latter a distinguished Confederate veteran,— 
spoke wisely and impressively. We publish else- 
where an article on West Point and the celebra- 
tion from the pen of Colonel Tillman, one of the 
professors in the academy. The celebration was 


rendered the more enthusiastic by an action of 
Congress which had made certain an appropriation 
of about $6,000,000 for the much-needed pro- 


Commandant Mills. 





cruisers, and two new gun- 
boats, but the Senate also 
added an order for five sub- 
marine torpedo boats. The 
Senate also recommended an increase in the 
number of cadets at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis by ninety-five, and an appropriation was 
made for another new building at Annapolis. 
Much interest in naval circles has been mani- 
fested in the plans for a great series of naval 
maneuvers on a scale never before undertaken 
by the United States. 


One excuse urged for the passage of 
an unprecedented appropriation for 
the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors was that no river and harbor bill was passed 
by Congress last year. But under the system 
now in vogue, of authorizing contracts for the 
future completion of work, a good many millions 
are paid out every year in the Sundry Civil bill, 
to continue work on improvements ordered by 


The River and 
Harbor Act. 
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river and harbor bills of former years. The 
new bill dwarfs anything of the kind in our his- 
tory. It amounted to $60,000,000 when it left 
the House; the Senate added $10,000,000, and 
the conference committee split the difference. 
Thus it carries a total appropriation, in round 
figures, of $65,000,000. Of this amount some- 
thing under $30,000,000 will be paid out of the 
‘Treasury next year, and the payment of the re- 
mainder will be distributed through several years, 
as called for by the improvement contracts. To 
put it mildly and cautiously, this measure is not 
defensible as meritorious legislation. Congress 
made confession of the impropriety of the methods 
by which such vast raids on the Treasury are or- 
ganized, by putting in this very bill a clause pro- 
viding that there shall be created a permanent 
board of engineer officers, to pass henceforth upon 
all proposed river and harbor improvements. 


This union of local interests for a 
ientnen Oo, grand raid upon the United States 

Treasury can be applied to other ob- 
jects besides the improvement of rivers and _har- 
bors. Thus the method has been successfully 
adopted this year by nearly two hundred cities, 
towns, and villages, which, being ambitious to 
have the United States build for them preten- 
tious public structures, pooled their issues and 
forced through Congress the so-called ‘* Omnibus 
Public Buildings Bill.”” As passed, it makes a 
net demand on the Treasury for about $20, 000,- 
000,—petty villages in some cases securing large 
sums for wholly unnecessary federal buildings. 
Such a combination, of course, is almost impossi- 
ble to beat. The country, as well as local inter- 
ests, imperatively needs large expenditure for im- 
proved postal facilities in New York City, and 
appropriations were duly made for New York in 
the new measure. But the bill was so skilfully 
constructed on the united-we-stand-divided-we-fall 
principle that the group of New York Congress- 
men, in order to secure a meritorious and neces- 
sary appropriation, were obliged to vote for a 
bill which, in many of its details, was an out- 
rageous imposition upon the taxpayers of the 
United States. Here again Congress needs to 
provide a way by which to protect the country 
against a vicious application of the log-rolling 
principle in a new direction. Of course, many 
of the items in the river and harbor bill, and 
many of those in the omnibus buildings bill as 
well, were meritorious. 


» 66 Ms ” : 
ities Another omnibus bill, though on 
bus" State- & more limited scale, is that which 
hood Bill, : . : ae 
proposes the immediate admission of 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona as States 


in the Union. This bill passed the House of 
Representatives on May 9. If the admission of 
these States meant nothing to the Union except 
four members in the House cf Representatives 
(Oklahoma would be entitled to two, while the 
others would have one apiece), there would be no 
very serious objection to the statehood bill. But 
it is a wholly different matter to add six more 
members to the United States Senate from States 
of scanty population. The objection is not theo- 
retical only, but practical. For example, if the 
people of the United States had been propor- 
tionately represented in the Senate last month, 
there would have been no difficulty at all about 
securing justice for Cuba. A number of the 
eighteen or nineteen Senators who refused abso- 
lutely to act with the President, and with the 
majority of the prominent and influential Senators 
of their own party, were men from comparatively 
small States. Thus, if representation in the Senate 
were according to population, New York, as com- 
pared with Nevada, ought to have four hundred 
Senators, for New York has two hundred times 
as many inhabitants as Nevada. Yet, in this 
contest over a great issue that involves the public 
honor, Nevada exactly counterbalances New York 
in the Senate. If Senator Mason of Illinois is 
omitted, the remaining eighteen Republican Sen- 
ators who refused to act with their colleagues 
represent, in the aggregate, about as many people 
as the inhabitants of the one State of New York. 


tial The grotesque inequality of represen- 
Against Ad- tation in the Senate has come to be 

mission’ one of the most serious practical 
difficulties with which our American political 
system has to contend. ‘To admit just now three 
more States of small population would be to 
make a bad matter worse. By the last census 
Oklahoma had not quite 400,000 people, New 
Mexico had 195,000, and Arizona had less than 
123,000. Oklahoma is certainly developing 
rapidly, but its present boundary lines are not 
satisfactory. With the addition of the Indian 
Territory, it would have an area about equal to 
that of Missouri, Wisconsin, or North Dakota, 
and it would even then be a good deal smaller 
than many other of the States. It would be 
both absurd and scandalous to admit Oklahoma 
with its present boundaries. It is true that Ari- 
zona and New Mexico have large areas, but 
most of their land is mountainous or desert 
waste ; and even if united into one State, their 
territory would be considerably smaller than that 
of Texas. The Republican members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories,—of which Mr. Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, is chairman,—voted last month 
not to consider the omnibus statehood bill at the 





present session, the Democratic members of the 
committee favoring immediate consideration. 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, however, —for 
reasons which, correctly or incorrectly, have 
been assigned by the newspapers as personal and 
private rather than public,—undertook to take 
the subject out of the committee’s hands and 
force action upon it. Although the Democrats 
regard themselves as normally stronger than 
their opponents in all three of the Territories in 
question, the parties have been so evenly divided 
in recent elections that the question of political 
advantage to either organization need not enter 
into the discussion. 


Although not widely understood in 
Irrigation Bill the East, the irrigation bill, as suc- 

cessfully carried through both Houses 
and signed by President Roosevelt on June 18, 1s 
one of the most far-reaching and fundamentally 
important measures enacted at Washington in 
recent years. It required steady persistence and 
effort to formulate a general irrigation scheme, and 
then secure for it the approbation of Congress. 
But this sort of union of effort on the part of many 
localities is upon a very different plane from that 
which results in river and harbor bills or omnibus 
building raids on the Treasury. Mr. Newlands, 
of Nevada, one of its most prominent advocates, 
predicts that under the provisions of this bill at 
least $150,000,000 of the proceeds of the public 
lands will be available in the next thirty years 
for irrigation works without further appropria- 
tion. This measure will, of course, in the long 
run, greatly increase the prosperity and add to 
the population of the arid regions of the West. 
Under the system provided, the receipts from 
the sale of United States Government lands, 
amounting lately to an average of about $3,000, - 
000 a year, will be used to provide works for the 
irrigation of lands which, in turn, will be sold 
at an enhanced price, and the proceeds added 
to the irrigation fund. It is believed that 
on this plan the fund will gradually swell and 
make financially possible increasingly large proj- 
ects for the watering and reclamation of desert 
lands. It is a fascinating idea. 


iii The general sentiment in favor of 

sassins and Measures against the anarchists, and 

Anarchists. tor the better protection of high offi- 
cials, growing out of the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, has not resulted in the stringent 
enactments that were expected a few months ago. 
The Senate, in March, passed a bill the principal 
object of which was the better protection of the 
President, but at that time it declined to deal in 
the same measure with the general question of 
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HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, OF NEVADA. 


(Member of the House Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands.) 


restraining the anarchists. Various bills relating 
to that topic were held in reserve by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, where they have slumbered 
ever since. The House, on June 9, passed a 
substitute for the Senate’s bill to protect the 
President, and in the same measure added cer- 
tain sections that will have considerable interest 
for our anarchist brethren. It is likely that be- 
fore the session ends the two Houses will have 
come together on some measure. Both Senate 
and House have voted to make the intentional 
killing of the President or Vice-President, or any 
officer entitled by law to succeed to the Presi- 
dency, punishable by death. ‘To attempt to kill 
the President or any of these officials, or to 
threaten to do so, or to advise or counsel any- 
body else to do so, is made punishable by a term 
of imprisonment in both bills. The House bill 
extends similar protection to foreign ambassadors 
or ministers accredited to this country. The Sen- 
ate bill provides for the punishment of those who 
conspire against the sovereign of a foreign coun- 
try, and the House bill deals separately with the 
same matter, but more specifically. The House 
bill has sections which provide against the ad- 
mission into the United States of any person who 
‘is opposed to all organized government, or is a 
member of any organization entertaining or teach- 
ing such opposition.”’ It also prohibits the nat- 
uralization of anarchists, and gives the judges 















































authority to investigate before issuing naturaliza- 
tion papers. The exclusion of anarchist immi- 
grants is also specifically provided for in an im- 
portant general immigration bill passed by the 
House several weeks ago. ‘This measure under- 
takes to unify and consolidate all existing laws 
on the subject of immigration, and makes a good 
many changes of detail, especially with the view 
to a more efficient enforcement of such restric- 
tions as already exist upon the entrance of unde- 
sirable persons. It is hardly probable that the 
immigration measure can be dealt with by the 
Senate in the present session. 


The resolution which passed the 
As-to Electing House of Representatives so sweep- 

ingly in favor of election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people of 
the States, has been completely tied up in the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and will probably not come to a vote on the 
Senate floor either this year or next. In order 
to prevent consideration on its merits, it was 
amended by its real opponents in the committee 
in such a manner as to provide for the holding 
of Senatorial elections under Federal auspices, 
and the regulation of other conditions as to the 
qualifications of voters as well as the direct super- 
vision to insure a full and free vote. There is, 
of course, no more reason why the election of 
Senators should be under Federal supervision 
than the election of Representatives in Congress, 
or of Presidential electors. ‘The question is a 
very simple one indeed. The cumulative ex- 
perience of recent years has convinced most of 
the people of the United States that it would be 
well to relieve the State Legislatures of the busi- 
ness of choosing United States Senators. If the 
people of the country had not been of this 
opinion, it is scarcely probable that the proposed 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States would have passed the House of 
Representatives by a practically unanimous vote. 
The Senate should be willing to give the States 
a chance to show whether or not they would 
ratify such a proposed constitutional amendment. 


The Pacific Unless Congress changes its mind 
Cable Ques- completely,—of which there is no 
tion . sort of prospect,—there will be no 
government-owned Pacific cable line laid. The 
so-called Corliss bill came before the House with 
fair prospects, and in such a way as to test con- 
clusively the opinion of that body on the question 
of government as against private cable owner- 
ship. The route had been surveyed by the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $200,000, and had been 
tound feasible. Mr. Corliss made a strong ar- 
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gument to show that it would be profitable to the 
Government to construct the line, at an estimated 
cost of $10,000,000, and advantageous to the 
American Government and people in every way. 
Opposed to the governmental project were the 
friends of Mr. John W. Mackey’s Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company, which is proposing to 
construct on its own account a line from San 
Francisco to Manila by way of Hawaii and 
Guam. After a brief debate, the House voted, 
on June 11, by 116 to 77, against the govern- 
mental project. 


—— of Although this long session has seemed 
Banking, and to afford the best possible opportunity 

Business. for the completion and perfection of 
the gold standard and currency laws, it was voted 
early in June, at a Republican conference, to 
postpone the subject until next December. More 
than a month ago the House passed a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
silver bullion accumulated under the Sherman 
Purchase Act of 1890 in the minting of subsidi- 
ary coins. This, of course, involved the repeal 
of that part of the former act which had required 
the bullion to be coined into standard dollars. 
It is supposed that the Senate will concur in this 
desirable measure. On June 17, the House, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Ray, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, passed a series of impor- 
tant amendments to the bankruptcy act, the re- 
sult being, according to the prevailing opinion 
of those best informed, a bankruptcy system 
more perfect, upon the whole, than that of any 
other country. 


Important as the work of Congress 
has been this season, the affairs of the 
great business world have more than 
divided attention with those of the world of 
politics. First in the claim upon public attention 
last month was the anthracite coal strike, with its 
serious direct and incidental effects and its still 
more serious possibilities for the future. We 
publish in this number an interesting descriptive 
article upon the anthracite mining industry, from 
the pen of Mrs. Rhone, of Wilkes Barre; avalu- 
able article on the anthracite coal-carrying rail- 
roads, from Mr. Newcomb, editor of the Radlway 
World ; and a judicious discussion of the princi- 
ples involved in the strike, from Dr. Talcott 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. All at- 
tempts to end the trouble through the conciliation 
of the Civic Federation were unavailing. It 
gradually became apparent that the strike was 
not so much one for increased wages or the abate- 
ment of specified grievances, as for full recogni- 
tion of the miners’ union and the adoption in the 


The 
Coal Strike. 
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anthracite regions of the wage-scale system. The 
principal operators, as represented by the heads of 
the coal-carrying railroads, stuck steadily to their 
doctrine that it is not feasible to regularize labor 
conditions in the hard-coal region. An easy re- 
ply, of course, is that, in spite of the different 
conditions prevailing in different parts of the 
anthracite field, the capitalists themselves have 
succeeded in forming-a combination by which 
they have completely eliminated competition, with 
the result of regulating the total output and con- 
trolling the market price. It is not necessary to 
assume that the wage scales demanded by the 
miners’ union would mean uniformity where con- 
ditions do not permit. It would seem scarcely 
more difficult to provide different wage scales in 
the anthracite districts under the general sanction 
of the mine-workers’ union, than to arrange the 
different scales that exist under the same auspices 
in the various bituminous districts. 


The Position 1! velusing so persistently to deal 
of the Rail- With the miners the operators would 
roads. seem to be challenging public opinion 
rather boldly. For these operators are, in effect, 
the railroads themselves. Contrary to established 
principles, and to the laws of most States and 
countries, the roads have gone beyond their 
legitimate functions as common carriers, and have 
assumed monopolistic control of a necessary arti- 
cle of traffic and ordinary use. This relation of 
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THE INNOCENT MAY SUFFER THE SAME AS THE GUILTY.—From the Journal (Detroit). 





the railroads to the mining, shipping, and mar- 
keting of coal is at the basis of the whole anthra- 
cite trouble. In the wild scramble, some years 
ago, for the acquisition of coal lands, and the con- 
trol of what were formerly independent coal- 
mining companies, fictitious prices were paid and 
immense sums of money were invested upon false 
economic principles. The existing combination 
is for the purpose of making the public pay in- 
terest and dividends upon a huge volume of im- 
proper capitalization. But for this artificial 
situation, which—morally, if not technically— 
constitutes the most flagrant violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law to be found in the whole 
country, the public could have cheap coal, the 
miners could have fair wages, and the railroads 
could charge a reasonable price for transportation. 
President Roosevelt, when called upon, early in 
June, to try to bring about a settlement of the 
coal strike, showed that the law under which the 
Pullman strike was investigated had subsequently 
been repealed. But Col. Carroll D. Wright, as 
head of the Department of Labor, made certain 
inquiries into the facts for the President’s infor- 
mation. The public would like to read his report. 


Much inconvenience was caused, es 
Substitutes : : - ; x 
for pecially in New York, where hard 
Anthracite. coal has been almost exclusively used, 
by the shrinkage in the anthracite output. At 
tention was naturally drawn to the question of 

















substitutes for hard coal, and the use of petro- 
leum as a fuel was determined upon in various 
quarters. A number of tank steamers were char- 
tered for bringing crude petroleum from the new 
Texas oil fields for consumption in New York, 
and naval experts announced successful experi- 
ments in the use of oil as a substitute for coal in 
the furnaces of warships. The chief substitute, 
however, for hard coal was to be found in the 
abundant and widespread deposits of the bitumi- 
nous article; and the strikers soon found that 
unless they could greatly curtail the output of the 
soft-coal mines, their strike was doomed to cer- 
tain failure. Accordingly, a convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America was called by 
an order issued on June 17, to meet in the middle 
of July at Indianapolis, to consider the question 
of a sympathetic strike among all the organized 
coal-miners of the United States. 





COMMISSIONER CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
(Of the United States Department of Labor.) 


The Such a strike, if consummated, 
Bituminous would bring about an almost unthink- 
‘able cessation of general industry. 

In most of the bituminous districts, the men are 
working under yearly agreements with their 
employers as to wages and conditions. It is true 
that these agreements do not-contain any pledges 
or promises that the miners will not suspend or 
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From a new photo by Marceau 


JOHN MITCHELL, 
(President of the United Mine Workers of America.) 


abandon their work. Thus, it is not strictly fair 
to say that if the Western bituminous miners 
should suspend work in sympathy with the an- 
thracite miners, they would thereby have violated 
existing contracts or agreements. It would cer- 
tainly violate their agreements if the miners of 
Ohio, for instance, having accepted a wage scale 
for a year, should at the end of six months de- 
mand an immediate increase of wages, and strike 
to enforce the demand. But these wage scales 
do not obligate the employer to keep his mine 
running or to give full employment for a year to 
his men; and they cannot, therefore, on the 
other hand, require the men to keep on working 
in the mines if they choose to work elsewhere or 
to be idle. We are sure, however, that the bi- 
tuminous miners would make a colossal blunder 
if they should strike, and that they would forfeit 
the approval of the country and destroy the con- 
fidence in their union that they had been gradu- 
ally building up. 


, The formation of something like an 
Ship-building Ocean steamship trust under American 
Combination. auspices caused the indefinite post- 
ponement of the ship subsidy bill at Washington, 
But it remained for a combination of American 
shipbuilding yards to give the subsidy measure 
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its final quietus. The so-called ‘‘ Morganization ”’ 
of the Atlantic steamship lines showed that 
American capital can carry on an ocean business 
in the transport of passengers and freight without 
financial assistance from the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States Government. The explicit statements 
= by the leading men in the new combination 

f shipbuilding plants also showed,—what this 
magazine has again and again asserted, that the 
new industrial conditions in the United States 
render it easily possible for our shipyards to turn 
out steel vessels in competition with foreign ship- 
builders without government aid, whenever the 
right combination of men and interests choose to 
make the attempt. Mr. Lewis Nixon, the famous 
naval designer and shipbuilder, who is one of the 
chief factors in the new combination, has been 
very outspoken in his expressions of con- 
fidence in the ability of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company to build vessels in open 


competition with the European shipyards. The 
new company owns the great San Francisco 


plant which built the Oregon and the Olympia, 
as well as various other vessels, and it includes 
also such Eastern plants as the Bath Iron Works, 
the Crescent Shipyard, of Elizabethport, N. J., 
the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, of New 
London, Conn., and the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company, of Wilmington, Del. It has also ac- 
quired the Bethlehem (Pennsylvania) Steel Com- 
pany’s plant, which is especially adapted to the 
making of armor plate and guns. Mr. Nixon 
tells the public, furthermore, that the Shipbuild- 
ing Company has made arrangements with the 
United States Steel Corporation for the prompt 
and ample supply of hull steel on a basis of prices 
that will enable the company to compete against 
British and German shipyards for non-American 
orders. ‘Thus, with its own steel plant at Beth- 
lehem, the new shipbuilding concern can turn out 
a complete warship, armored and supplied with 
guns, out of its own resources and facilities. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s movements 
in Europe this summer have been 
more keenly watched and more con- 
stantly discussed by the newspapers of England, 
France, Germany, and the rest of the Continent 
than the comings, goings, and doings of emperors 
and prime ministers. Of all Mr. Morgan’s achieve- 
ments, nothing has impressed the European mind 
so much as the formation of the steamship com- 
bination. The great concern of the English last 
month seemed to be to prevent, if possible, the ab- 
sorption of the Cunard line by Mr. Morgan’s com- 
pany. It was thought in England that the Cunard 
had given an option of purchase to Mr. Morgan and 
his associates, conditioned upon its failure to bluff 


Europe and 
the Ship 
Trust. 





the British Government into bribing it with large 
subsidies to remain true to its old allegiance. Lord 
Brassey himself, the great authority on shipping, 
and formerly secretary to the admiralty, went be- 
fore a House of Commons committee last month, 
to beg it to subsidize the Cunard line as the only 
remaining British champion in the Atlantic traf- 
fic. He declared that it would be a national dis- 
aster if the line were transferred to a foreign 
flag. No negotiations, however, seem to have 
been pending for the transfer of the Cunard line. 


It is not primarily a matter of flags 


Subsidies ‘ : 
Wanted and allegiances, but simply one of a 
Everywhere. ‘ 


closer and more economical manage- 
ment of the business affairs of the great Atlantic 
ferry. The steamship subsidy question in Eng- 
land will have entered upon a new stage of dis- 
cussion, as the colonial premiers, —the coronation 
being over,—are now settling down to their 
talk at London about various matters affecting 
the inter-relations of the United Kingdom and 
the great colonies. The Canadians have gone to 
London eager to secure support for their scheme 
of a great Anglo-Canadian steamship line, to 
be heavily subsidized by the Dominion and the 
British governments, and to operate in close 
relations with the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
The chief promoters of the Canadian company,— 
which hopes to get a million dollars a year from 
the government at Ottawa, and at least twice as 
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JOHN BULL ‘“‘ SEEING THINGS.”? 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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much from the government at Westminster,—are 
said to be Lord Strathcona and Sir Christopher 
Furness. At its recent annual meeting, the great 
French shipping corporation,—the Compagnie Ge- 
nerale Translantique,—explained that the absence 
of dividends was due to British and German com- 
petition. The French are worried about the 
steamship combine without seeing anything that 
they can do about it. It will, of course, be made 
an excuse for the promotion of various subsidy 
schemes in France, as in England. The Hamburg: 
American line issued to its shareholders, and thus 
to the public, a month ago, a very full statement 
of the terms of the arrangement by which the 
two German shipping lines had entered into a 
working arrangement with the Morgan syndicate. 





Business conditions in the United 
pinned States continue to be favorable ; and 
but for the disturbance caused by the 
anthracite coal strike, it might probably be said 
with truth that never at any time in the country’s 
history has there been so much well-paid employ- 
ment for everybody able and willing to work, 
never so little grinding poverty, and never so 
bright an outlook in the economic sphere for all 
classes of young men. There has been no slack- 
ening in the demand for iron and steel products. 
We have not been exporting as much as last 
year, but one reason for that is the unsatisfied 
demand of the home market. The railroads 
were never handling such large quantities of 
goods, and they are finding it profitable to spend 
large sums of money in improving their grades 
and making extensive renewals and betterments. 
The production of copper in May in the United 
States reached nearly 26,000 tons, breaking all 
previous records. Jor the fiscal year ending 
with June, the exports of the United States will 
be from $90,000,000 to $100,000,000 less in 
value than those of the year ending June, 1901 ; 
but they will still exceed those of every other 
year, and amount to about $1,400,000,000. The 
imports, on the other hand, will amount to con- 
siderably more than those of any previous year, 
and the so-called balance of trade,—that is to 
say, the excess of exports over imports, —will be 
not far from $500,000,000. The falling off in ex- 
ports is in part due to the shortage of the corn 
crop ; but also largely to the steady demand and 
high prices for commodities prevailing in this 
country, which has had the effect of keeping our 
products for the home market. 


Late in June the general crop condi- 

The Crop tions in the United States were re- 
ported as exceptionally favorable for 

corn and cotton. The corn acreage seems to be 


larger than ever before, and thus far the weather 
has been encouraging, although it will be many 
weeks before corn is safe from all possible vicis- 
situdes. The winter wheat crop, much of which 
has now been harvested, will be a little smaller 
than usual. While the spring wheat outlook is 
favorable, the acreage is reduced, and the total 
wheat crop of 1902 will probably be 100,000,- 
000 bushels less than that of last year. It 
will, however, still be the third largest wheat 
crop in the history of the country. The pros- 
pects for other small grains are good, and tlie 
reports about the various fruit crops are, as 
usual, contradictory. The marked feeling in the 
corn and cotton belts, however, is one of great 
cheerfulness. If the crops turn out as well as 
we have reason to expect, the railroads will con- 
tinue to make the fine earnings they have been 
lately reporting. ‘The 
disposition to unify 
and extend railroad 
systems shows no 
check. The North- 
ern Securities’ cases 
are still in the hands 
of the courts, but the 
railroads concerned 
are meanwhile profit- 
ably employed. The 
plan of the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion to retire $200,- 
000,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock, and to 
issue bonds instead, 
although accepted by 
the holders of nearly all of the stock, was ob- 
jected to by a few, and is in litigation. 





GOV.-ELECT CHAMBERLAIN, OF 
OREGON. 


Current With the approach of midsummer we 

American find active preparation for the Con- 

Politics. ‘oressional campaigns. In_ several 
States, also, governors are to be elected, and 
nominations have already been made. Oregon, 
which votes at an unusual date, had a close elec- 
tion on June 2, which resulted in the choice of 
Republican Congressmen and of Republicans for 
all the State offices, except that of governor. Fac- 
tional differences in the dominant party allowed 
the Democrats to elect their candidate, Hon. 
George L. Chamberlain, by a small majority. 
On June 16, the people of Connecticut voted 
upon the draft of a new constitution, submitted 
to them by the recent convention, which had 
occupied more than four months in its work. 
A very light vote was cast, and the project was 
defeated by about two to one. The principal 
question at issue was that of representation in 








Legislature. Connecticut still keeps its system 
of equal representation by towns, with the result 
that petty rural neighborhoods count for almost 
as much as large towns and cities. The rural 
districts dominated the constitutional convention, 





JUDGE SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


(Republican nominee for Governor of Pennsylvania.) 


and refused to put representation upon a modern 
and equitable basis. Naturally the people of the 
towns voted against the constitution project and 
defeated it. A number of Republican State 
conventions have been held, and their endorse- 
ment of the administration of President Roose- 
velt has been as emphatic as language could make 
it. It was not a little gratifying to the President 
that his Cuban policy was so strongly endorsed, 
and particularly that the Republicans of Western 
States like South Dakota and Nebraska emphat- 
ically repudiated the position of their Senators 
on Cuban reciprocity, and stood squarely by the 
President. It is also to be remarked that the 
Republican conventions have sustained the army 
administration and the War Department in their 
work in the Philippines and elsewhere. The 
Maine Republicans have renominated Hon. John 
EF. Hill. On June 19, the Vermont Republicans 
nominated Gen. John G. McCullough, after a 
long and interesting canvass on the part of sev- 
eral prominent candidates. In Pennsylvania, 
after a tremendous preliminary contest, Senator 
Quay was successful in securing the nomination 
for governor of Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
of Philadelphia. The Kansas Republican nomi- 
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nee for governor is ex-Congressman W. J. 
Bailey. In South Dakota the Hon. Jolin 
Perried, a Republican leader of talent, character, 
and promise, has been renominated. After a 
lively contest in Nebraska, the Republican con- 
vention, on June 18, selected the Hon. John 
Mickey as its candidate for governor. 


The Democrats, all along the line, are 
Gomer rattle. putting into their platforms strong 

resolutions condemning the Republi- 
can Philippine policy, and are talking of tariff 
reform; but they have, as a rule, dropped the 
money question, and have cut loose from Mr. 
Bryan and the Kansas City platform of 1900. 
This is conspicuously true of the Indiana conven- 
tion, held on June 4, and the Illinois convention, 
held on June 17. The Democrats of Tennessee 
have renominated Hon. James B. Fraser, of Chat- 
tanooga, for governor; and in Arkansas, Hon. 
Jefferson Davis has been renominated, andex-Gov. 
James P. Clarke is selected to succeed Hon. 
James K, Jones in the United States Senate. It 
is too early to discover any important indications 
as to the Congressional elections, although the 
Democrats declare that they expect to make con- 
siderable gains. A great Democratic harmony 
meeting occurred on the occasion of the opening 
of the Tilden Club's new house in New York, on 
the evening of June 19. Ex-President Cleveland 
was the most conspicuous guest and speaker, and 
Ex-Senator David B. Hill came second. Mr. 
Bryan’s presence had been hoped for, and he 
would have been highly welcomed ; but he did 
not come. The third speech was made by that 
brilliant and fast-rising Democratic leader, Gov. 
A.J. Montague, of Virginia. Colonel Gaston, of 
Massachusetts, and National Committeeman 
Thomas Taggert, of Indiana, were the other 
orators of an occasion which brought together a 
large number of well-known members of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Cleveland’s speech was 
a plea for the return to fundamental party prin- 
ciples as represented in the old days by Samuel 
J. Tilden. His words that attracted the most 
attention, however, were those that related to 
himself and his permanent retirement from polit- 
ical activity. Many of the Democrats in the gather- 
ing made it plain enough that they were thinking 
of Mr. Cleveland as a candidate for 1904. 


The two great volcanoes of Martinique 
and St. Vincent, which wrought such 
dire havoc in May, continued more or 
less active last month, though with little ad- 
ditional harm to people or property. Official 
French statements were to the effect that 10,000 
of the Martinique people had taken refuge in 
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canic Centers. 
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A GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRATS 


AT THE TILDEN CLUB MEETING, JUNE 19. 


(In the front row, reading from right to left, are ex-President Grover Cleveland, ex-Senator David B. Hill, Gov. A. J. Mon- 


tague, of Virginia, and L. Laflin Kellogg, of New York. 


Behind Mr. Cleveland is Mr. Robert E. Dowling, president of 


the Tilden Club. Behind Governor Montague is Hon. John C, Calhoun.) 


(ruadeloupe, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Guiana ; 
that about $600,000 had been contributed from 
all sources for relief, and that aid had been dis- 


tributed to 10,000 sufferers. In the southern 
part of the island of Martinique agricultural work 
Was going on as usual. Meanwhile, a number of 
American scientists and explorers had been mak- 
ing investigations, which were duly reported at 
reat length from day to day in the newspapers. 

found, among other things, that there had 

no overflow of molten matter from the 


Mont Pelcée crater, no topographical alteration of 
the country, and no change in the height of 
Mont Pelée. It has become known that, coinci- 
dent with the eruptions in the West Indies, there 
were volcanic disturbances and earthquakes in 
several other parts of the world, including Cen- 
tral America, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
some European countries. Among some other 
significant consequences of the new interest in 
these terrible forces of nature was the change of 
feeling about Nicaragua as a safe route for the 
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canal in view of the existence of volcanoes and 
the frequency of earthquakes in that region. 


The irrepressible General Matos spent 


South . . . 
American last month in a fresh and formidable 
Affairs. yeyolutionary assault upon the Castro 


government of Venezuela. Foreign warships as- 
sembled at La Guayra to watch the situation. 





New York Hera/d. 
M. COMBES, NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 


The rebellion in Colombia seems to have sub- 
sided to a considerable extent, although it is not 
yet extinct. Chile and Argentina were sensible 
enough toward the end of May to sign a treaty 
for general arbitration, limitation of naval arma- 
ments, and the placing of landmarks on the 
frontier. There was friction last month between 
Brazil and Bolivia owing to the concession by 
the Bolivian Government to an Anglo-American 
syndicate of a vast area of rubber forests in the 
region known as the Republic of Acre, and 
which is partly claimed by Brazil. The govern- 
ment of Haiti is in process of reorganization. 


The official functions for coronation 
fortnight were to begin with the ar- 
rival of royalties in London on Mon- 
day, June 23, and to end with King Edward’s 
dinner to the poor on Saturday, July 5. We 
publish an article from the pen of Mr. Stead on 
the chief British topics of the moment. Mr. 
Stead believes that after the coronation, in view 
of the making of peace, Lord Salisbury will re- 
tire from the premiership, to be succeeded by 


Affairs 
in England. 





his nephew, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour. 
‘The British newspapers manifest much interest 
in the anticipated discussions of the colonial 
statesmen, under the auspices of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on questions of imperial trade and prefer- 


ential tariffs. The death of Lord Pauncefote, 
British ambassador at Washington, was deeply 
regretted in both countries. His successor, who 
was promply appointed, is the Hon. Michael H. 
Herbert, formerly a member of the British lega- 
tion at Washington, but for some years past 
secretary of the embassy at Paris. 


The expected change of ministry in 
oa . 


Various = é 
Foreign France has already become an accom- 
Notes. plished fact, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 


retiring at his own instance on account of ill- 
health. We publish elsewhere an article from 
the pen of Prof. Othon Guerlac on the retiring 
premier and his successor. It gives an account 
of the career of the new prime minister and an 
outline of the political situation. While the new 
cabinet is more frankly Radical, it has much in 
common with its predecessor, inasmuch as M. 
Delcassé remains as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and General Andre as Minister of War. The 
very successful visit of the Rochambeau party to 
the United States has been the subject of much 
friendly comment in France. The German 














HON. A. J. BALFOUR READING TERMS OF PEACE AGREE- 
MENT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Reichstag adjourned on June 12, after having 
passed a bill to ratify the agreement adopted 
at the Brussels International Sugar Conference 
abolishing bounties. The strained relations 
between the two halves of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire have reappeared conspicuously 
in their failure to renew the so called Ausgleich, or 
tariff and commercial union, which was formed 
upon the reorganization of the Hapsburg domin- 
ions after the disastrous war of 1866. From Rus- 
sia the reports of serious and widespread disaffec- 
tion grow worse rather than better, and the 
enforcement of the new military conscription law 
in Finland threatens a dangerous crisis. 


Of the changes in our educational 


Educational world, at the end of the scholastic 


Concerns. 


season last month, the most conspicu- 
ous was the retirement of President Francis L. 
Patton, of Princeton, and the immediate election, 
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PRESIDENT FRANCIS L. PATTON. 


—on President’s Patton’s motion,—of Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson, a professor in the university, as his 
successor. We publish elsewhere a sketch of 
Woodrow Wilson’s career from the pen of his 
college classmate Robert Bridges, of New York. 
Dr. Patton remains as a professor in Princeton, 
and he will not be obscured as a shining light in 
the educational and theological world or lost as 
an intellectual foree in American life and litera- 
ture. As for President Woodrow Wilson, it is 
enough to say that no one doubts his eminent and 
complete qualifications. Mr. Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys, of New York, a well-known engineer, 
has been chosen to fill the place, as president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 

















THE LATE LORD PAUNCEFOTE, 


of the late Henry Morton. Dr. Joseph Swain, 
president of Indiana University, resigns to be- 
come head of Swarthmore College. Dr. Dan F. 
Bradley was inaugurated president of lowa Col- 
lege on June 11, and Prof. John H. T. Main was 
installed as dean of the faculty. Dr. George H. 
Denny was inaugurated as president of Washing- 


ton and Lee University, on June 17. 


Some distinguished names appear in 
our obituary list this month. King 
Albert of Saxony died on June 19 at 
the age of seventy four, and on the same day 
Lord Acton, the great English scholar and pro- 
fessor of modern history at Cambridge, died at 
the age of sixty-eight. To Lord Pauncefote’s 
death we have already referred. The death of 
President John H. Barrows, of Oberlin College, 
was deeply deplored. The foremost member 
of the Southern Presbyterian church was the 
venerable Dr. Benjamin Morgan Palmer, of New 
Orleans, who was in his eighty- fourth year. 
Dean Hoffman, of the General T heological 
Seminary of New York, and the Rev. Dr. George 
H. Hepworth, also died last month. 


Obituary 
Notes. 











THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONFERENCE AT LAKE MOHONK, N. Y. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 21 to June 20, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

May 21.—The Senate passes the “omnibus” public 
building bill (about $20,000,000) and a resolution con- 
gratulating the Cuban Republic....The House begins 
consideration of a bill for the restriction of immigra- 
tion. 

May 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) speaks 
in opposition to the Government’s Philippine policy. 

May 26.—The Senate debates the Philippine civil gov- 
ernment bill....The House considers District of Colum- 
bia business. 

May 27.—The House passes the bill restricting immi- 
gration, with amendments forbidding the sale of liquors 
at Ellis Island and in the Capitol building at Washing- 
ton. 

May 28.—The House considers a bill for the coinage of 
subsidiary silver....The “omnibus” public building 
bill is agreed on in conference ($19,425,000). 

May 29.—The Senate adopts an amendment to the 
Philippine civil government bill extending constitu- 
tional privileges to the Filipinos....The House passes 
the bill for the coinage of subsidiary silver. 

May 31.—In the Senate, Mr. Spooner (Rep., Wis.) con- 
cludes his speech in support of the administration’s 
Philippine policy ; general debate of the civil govern- 
ment bill is closed. 

June 2.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) offers 
amendments designed to perfect the Philippine civil 
government bill. 

June 3.—The Senate, by a vote of 48 to 30, passes the 
Philippine civil government bill ; the Nicaragua Canal 
bill is then taken up....The House begins consideration 
of the bill for the protection of Presidents from anar- 
chists. 

June 4.—In the Senate, Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) 


speaks in favor of the Nicaragua route for an isthmian 
canal. 

June 5.—The Senate passes the Military Academy 
appropriation bill. 

June 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Hanna (Rep., O.) presents 
arguments in favor of the Panama route for an isth- 
mian canal....The House closes debate on the bill for 
the protection of Presidents. : 

June 9.—The Senate begins consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill....The House, by a vote of 175 to 38, 
passes the bill for the protection of Presidents. 


June 10.—The Senate passes the naval appropriation 
bill....The House begins consideration of the Pacific 
cable bill. 

June 11.—The House, by a vote of 116 to 77, strikes 
out the enacting clause of the Corliss bill providing for 
a government cable to the Philippines. 

June 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) offers 
an amendment to the Nicaragua Canal bill in the form 
of a substitute, providing for the selection of a route 
by the President, and appropriating $10,000,000 to begin 
the work....The House begins consideration of the bill 
providing for irrigation in the West. 

June 13.—A special message is received from President 
Roosevelt urging the immediate passage of a Cuban 
reciprocity bill....The House passes the irrigation bill 
by a vote of 146 to 55. 

June 14.—The Senate agrees to the slight amendments 
to the irrigation bill adopted by the House, and passes 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill....The 
House passes nearly 200 private pension bills. 

June 16.—The Senate passes the London dock charges 
bill....The House adopts a rule for debate and vote on 
the Philippine civil government bill, and passes, by a 
vote of 94 to 18, the Senate bill to increase pensions. 
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June 17.—The Senate continues debate of the Nicara- 
gua Canal bill....The House passes a bill amending 
the national bankruptcy law. 

June 18.—The Senate concludes its debate of the isth- 
mian canal question....The House passes the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

June 19.—The Senate, by a vote of 42 to 34, adopts the 
Spooner substitute for the Hepburn isthmian canal 
bill, providing for a ship canal by the Panamaroute.... 
The House begins debate of the Philippine civil govern- 
ment bill. 

June 20.—The Senate agrees to the conference report 
on the Military Academy appropriation bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—AMERICAN. 

May 22.—The Tammany executive committee of New 
York City votes to abolish the finance committee and 
chooses an advisory committee of three to manage the 
affairs of the organization. 

May 23.—Kansas Democrats nominate W. H. Crad- 
dock for governor. 

May 28.—Kansas Republicans nominate W. J. Bailey 
for governor....Ohio Republicans adopt a platform 
and nominate a State ticket. 

May 29.—Tennessee Democrats nominate James B. 
Frazer for governor. 

May 31.—The grand jury at St. Louis makes its final 
report on municipal corruption, accompanied by in- 
dictments of officials....President Roosevelt, through 
Secretary Root, issues an order reducing the present 
army force from 77,287 men to a total strength of 66,497 
men. 

June 2.—George E. Chamberlain (Dem.) is elected 
governor of Oregon; the Republican candidates for 
Congress are successful. 

June 4.—South Dakota Republicans renominate Gov. 
Charles N. Herreid. 

June 5.—Returns from Democratic primaries in 
Georgia indicate the nomination of J. M. Terrell for 
governor. 

June 6.—The Virginia Constitutional Convention 
adopts the new constitution by a vote of 90 to 10. 


June 9.—In the New York City police department 
seven new captains are appointed and twenty-seven 
transfers made. 

June 10.—Arkansas Democrats renominate Gov. Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

June 11.—Pennsylvania Republicans nominate Judge 
Samuel W. Pennypacker for governor:...The Tam- 
many advisory committee of three, in New York City, 
issues a statement declaring that Richard Croker will 
never again be leader of Tammany. 

June 16.—President Roosevelt nominates Capt. 
Charles E. Clark, commander of the Oregon in the war 
with Spain, to be a rear admiral. 

June 17.—Maine Democrats nominate S. W. Gould 
for governor. 

June 18.—Tennessee Republicans nominate Judge H. 
T. Campbell for governor....Nebraska Repubiicans 
nominate John Mickey for governor. 


June 19.—Vermont Republicans nominate John G. 
McCullough for governor....Ex-President Cleveland 
and ex-Senator Hill speak at the opening of the Tilden 
Club’s new house in New York City. 





M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 
(Who resigned the French premiership last month.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT--FOREIGN. 


May 23.—The resignation of M. Waldeck-Rousseau as 
premier of France is announced (see page 74). 

May 25.—The Belgian general election results in a 
gain of four to the Catholic ministerialists, increasing 
their majority to 24. 

May 26.—A provisional government is formed in Hay- 
ti, with M. Boisrond Canal as President....The Con- 
gress of the Cuban Republic passes a bill granting 
President Palma $300,000 for current expenses of gov- 
ernment. 

May 29.—In the Ontario elections, the government 
(Liberal) carries 51 of the 98 seats in the Legislature. 

June 1.—At the meeting of the new French Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Bourgeois, the Radical, is elected pre- 
siding officer over M. Deschanel. 


June 3.—The French ministry resigns office. 


June 4.—In the British House of Commons, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach reviews the financial situation. 

June 6.—A new French ministry is formed under the 
premiership of M. Combes (see page 78). 
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HON. MICHAEL H. HERBERT. 


(The new British ambassador to the United States.) 


June 7.—M. Rouvier accepts the portfolio of finance 
in the new French ministry. 

June 10.—In the British House of Commons the grain- 
tax clause of the budget passes the committee stage by 
a vote of 279 to 192.... Premier Combes outlines the pol- 
icy of the new French ministry before the Chamber of 
Deputies. ° 

June 11.—Col. Arthur Lynch, the M.P.-elect for Gal- 
way, Ireland, who formerly served in the Boer army, is 
arraigned for high treason in London. 

June 12.—The French Chamber of Deputies passes 
a vote of confidence in the new ministry. 

June 13.—Writs are secured against many members 
of the Irish Parliamentary party on the charge of con- 
spiracy in connection with tenant troubles in Ireland. 

June 16.—The Venezuelan revolutionists are reported 
in possession of Ciudad Bolivar. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 21.—President Loubet of France is the guest of 
the Czar of Russia. 

May 22.—The members of the Rochambeau mission 
from France are received at Washington by President 
Roosevelt. 

May 23.—A_ basis for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments is agreed on by Chile and Argentina. 

May 24.—Six Bulgarian revolutionists are killed by 
Turkish troops in Rumelia....The Rochambeau statue, 
at Washington, is dedicated by Representatives of 
France and the United States. 

May 25.—President Loubet of France is the guest of 
the King of Denmark at Copenhagen. 

May 26.—President Roosevelt nominates Minister 
McCormick to be ambassador to Austria-Hungary. 

May 27.—An arbitration treaty between Chile and 
Argentina is signed at Santiago.... King Christian of 
Denmark grants an extension of time for ratification 
of the treaty for the sale of the Danish West Indies to 
the United States....Ratifications of an extradition 


treaty between the United States and Chile are ex- 
changed at Washington. 

May 29.—The seventh international Red Cross con- 
vention is opened at St. Petersburg. 

May 31.—The Boer representatives, together with 
Lords Milner and Kitchener, sign a document at Pre- 
toria embodying terms of surrender, thus bringing the 
South African war to an end. 

June 2.—The terms of peace agreed upon in South 
Africa between the Boer and British representatives are 
read in the House of Commons. 

June 4.—It is announced that Michael Henry Herbert 
will succeed Lord Pauncefote as British ambassador to 
the United States ; Sefior Ojeda is appointed Spanish 
minister. 

June 5.—Governor-General Taft of the Philippines is 
received by the Pope, and enters on negotiations re- 
garding the friars’ lands.... President Roosevelt sends a 
report to Congress on British purchasing agencies in 
Louisiana, holding that no violation of the neutrality 
laws has taken place. 

June 7.—Germany and Russia propose concerted ac- 
tion by the powers against anarchists; President 
Roosevelt expresses sympathy with the movement. 

June 9.—President Palma signs the bill passed by 
the Cuban Congress granting amnesty to all Americans 
under sentence or awaiting trial in Cuba. 

June 11.—It is announced that the ministers of the 
powers at Peking have reached an agreement on the 
basis of Secretary Hay’s proposition making a reduction 
of about $10,000,000 in the Chinese indemnity. 

June 16.—Sefior de Quesada, Cuban minister to the 
United States, is received by President Roosevelt. 

June 20.—It is an- 
nounced that the Vati- 
can accepts, in the main, 
the terms proposed by 
the United States re. 
garding the disposition 
of the friars’ lands in 
the Philippines, as com- 
municated by Governor 
Taft, but dissents on 
minor points. 


LABOR DISTURB- 
ANCES. 

May 22.—Al1l1 the 
‘“Cwasheries” in the an- 
thracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania shut 
down. 

May 28. — Teamsters 
employed by the great 
Chicago packing-houses 
go on strike. 


June 2.—Nearly 80 per cent. of the engineers, firemen, 
and pumpmen employed in the anthracite coal region 
of Pennsylvania go on strike; the pumps are worked 
by non-union men, protected by 3,000 special police- 
men....The teamsters’ strike in Chicago results in 
much rioting. 

June 4.—Eight hundred street-railway employees in 
Rhode Island cities go on strike....Drivers for Chicago 
department stores join the packing-house teamsters in 
astrike for higher wages, but by the aid of outside 
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THE LATE REV. E. A. HOFFMAN. 

(Dean of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York 
City.) 
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mediation an adjustment is reached and the men re- 
turn to work. 

June 5.—The employers of the striking packing-house 
teamsters of Chicago concede the wage demands of the 
men, who return to work. 

June 7.—A strike is declared by the bituminous coal- 
miners of Virginia and West Virginia for an increase 
of wages. 

June 12.—Much disorder occurs in connection with 
the street-railway strike at Pawtucket, R. I. 


























GEN. JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 


(A conspicuous figure in the centennial exercises of West 
Point, in June.) 


June 18.—President Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, issues a call for a convention to 
decide on a national strike of coal miners. 

June 19.—A strike of silk dyers at Paterson, N. J., 
leads to serious rioting. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 21.—A monument in memory of those who fell 
in the Spanish-American war, erected in Arlington 
Cemetery, near Washington, by the National Society 
of Colonial Dames, is unveiled by President Roosevelt. 

May 22.—By an almost unanimous vote, the Presby- 

e a. . 
terian General Assembly adopts the revised creed. 

May 23.—An explosion imprisons 109 miners in a coal 
mine at Fernie, British Columbia. 

May 26.—The terms of the agreement of the German 
steamship lines with the Morgan combination are made 
public in London. 

May 27.—The French Rochambeau mission is received 
in New York City. 

May 28.—The volcano of Mont Pelée, Martinique, 
shows renewed activity. 

May 30.—A soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial monument 
is unveiled in New York City. 

June 1.—Prof. Angelo Heilprin ascends Mont Pelée, 
Martiniqué, and views the crater in aetive eruption. 


June 3.—There is an outbreak of the volcano Kilauea, 
on the island of Hawaii. 

June 9.—Nearly 200 Yaqui Indians—men, women, and 
children—are massacred by Mexican soldiers. 

June 9.—The opening exercises of the centennial an- 
niversary of the Military Academy at West Point are 
held (see page 45)....President Francis L. Patton, of 
Princeton University, resigns ; Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
is chosen his successor (see page 36). 

June 16.—A review of 31,000 British troops is held at 


Aldershot. 
OBITUARY. 


May 21.—President William Clarke Whitford, of Mil- 
ton College (Wisconsin), 74....Major Seward Dill, one 
of the founders of the Republican party in Maine, 90. 

May 22.—Gen. Mariano Escobedo, commander-in- 
chief of the republican forces in Mexico which over- 
threw the government of Emperor Maximilian in 1867, 
75....Dr. John Vedder, of Kingston, N. Y., president 
of the New York State Anti-Vivisection Society, 86. 

May 23.—Thomas Campbell Bushnell, of Morristown, 
N. J., a director of the Standard Oil Company, 60. 

May 24.—Lord Pauncefote, British ambassador at 

Washington, 74....Justice George P. Andrews, of the 
New York Supreme Court, 67. 
' May 26.—Jean Joseph Benjamin-Constant, the French 
painter, 57....Mme. Alice Marie Céleste Durand, a 
French writer under the name of ‘ Henri Gréville,” 
60....Henry Clay McCormick, ex-Congressman and 
former attorney-general of Pennsylvania, 58. 

May 28.—Dr. Benj. M. Palmer, of New Orleans, a prom- 
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AMBASSADOR HORACE PORTER. 





(Who delivered the principal address at the celebration of 
the West Point centennial.) 


inent Presbyterian clergyman, 84....Prof. Adolf Kuss- 
maul, eminent German physician, who introduced the 
stomach pump into medical practice, 80.... Walter John 
Pelham, Earl of Chichester, former member of Parlia- 
ment for Lewes. 64....Ex-Congressman Paul J. Sorg, 
of Middletown, Qhio, 62. 

May 20.—Judge Frank C. Washbaugh, of Deadwood, 
S. D., 58.... William Lewis, of Chicago, a noted violin- 
ist, 67. 


, 
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May 30.—Ex. Gov. Syl- 
vester Pennoyer, of Ore- 
gon, 71. 

June 1.—James B. 
Lord, of New York, the 
well-known architect, 
43. 

June 2. — Ex - Justice 
George F. Yeoman, of 
the New York Supreme 
Court, 36....Rev. RB. i. 
C. Roehm, a pioneer of 
Galveston, 88 .... Peter 
Ross, L.1L.D., author 
and prominent free- 
mason, 5d. 





Copyright by Rockwood. 


June3.—Rev. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, 
55....Solomon Spalding, 
a prominent citizen of New Hampshire, 91. 

June 5.—Rev. Henry Latham, Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, England, §1....Sir Daniel Cooper, formerly 
acting agent general for New South Wales in Eng- 
land, 81....Dr. William Armistead Nelson, a New York 
physician, 85....Prof. Lewis J. Weichman, one of the 
leading witnesses in the trial of the fellow-conspirators 
with John Wilkes Booth in the assassination of Lin- 
coln, 60. 


THE LATE REV. GEORGE HEP- 
WORTH, D.D. 


June 7.—Rev. Dr. George H. Hepworth, of the staff of 
the New York Herald, 69....Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, 
of Harvard University, 70. 

June 8.—Dr. Otis Freeman, of Freehold, N. J., be- 
lieved to have been the oldest practicing physician in 
America, 92....Elder Hiram Munger, a leader in the 
‘* Adventist ” movement, 95. 

June 9.—Commodore Albert G. Clary, U.S. N., retired, 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, 80. 


FORTILCOMING 


HE following conventions have been announced 

forthis month: National Educational Association, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 7-11; American Institute 
of Instruction, at Burlington, Vt., on July 1-3; Amer- 
ican Philological Association, at Schenectady, N. Y., on 
July 8-10 ; American Ophthalmological Society, at New 
London, Conn., on July 16; International French So- 
cieties, at Montreal, Quebec, on July 7; Y. M. C. A’s of 
the East, at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., on July 
10-September 30; Y. M.-C. A. Secretaries’ and Physical 
Directors’ Conference, at Lake Geneva, Wis., on July 
1-31; Baptist Young People’s Union, at Providence, R. I., 
on July 10-13; Young People’s Union of the United 
Brethren in Christ, at Canton, Ohio, on July 10-13; 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church, at Portland, Maine, on July 9-16; Young 
People’s Christian Union of the United Presbyterian 
Church, at Tacoma, Wash., on July 23-27; Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, at Old Orchard, Maine, on 
July 30-August 80; Luther League of America, at 


June 11.—Sidi Ali, Bey of Tunis, 85....Dr. Georg 
von Bleichroeder, German banker and sportsman.... 
Charies Hebard, of Philadelphia, a prominent lumber- 
man, 71. 


June 12.—Judge N. M. Hubbard, a distinguished 
lawyer of Iowa, 73. 

June 14.—Rev. John S. Spurgeon, of London, father 
of Charles Spurgeon, 92. 

June 15.—Rev. Dr. Anson Judd Upson, Chancellor 
of the University of the State of New York, 82.... 
Genio M. Lambertson, of Lincoln, Neb., former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 52....Dr. Selden 
H. Talcott, for twenty-five years head of the State 
Homeeopathic Hospital at Middletown, N. Y., 60.... 
James Edgerton Learned, journalist, 64....Ex-Con- 
gressman Robert J. Vance, of New Britain, Conn. 


June 17.—Very Rev. 
Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman, D.D., LL.D., 


D.C.L., Dean of the Gen- 
eral Theological Semina- 
ry of New York, 74.... 
Judge Levant M. Reed, 
of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
Civil War Veteran, 59. 
June 18.—Right Rev. 
Francis M. Whittle, 
Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Virginia, 78. 
June 19.—King Albert 
of Saxony, 74..... Ex- 
Chancellor Thomas 
Cobbs, of Alabama.... 
Baron Acton, 68.... 
James Macauley, M.D., 
the British author, 85. 
....samuel Butler, au- 
thor and composer, 67. 











THE LATE DR. JOHN H. BAR- 
ROWS. 


(President of Oberlin Col- 


lege, Ohio.) 


EVENTS. 


Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Minn., on July 8-10 ; Cincin- 
nati Camp Meeting Association, Bible Conference, at 
Epworth Heights, Ohio, on July 28-31 ; Summer Bible 
School, at East Northfield, Mass., on July 1-31 ; National 
Music Teachers’ Association, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on 
July 1-4; National Summer School of Music, at San 
Francisco, June 30-July 12; National Dental Associ- 
ation, at Niagara Falls, on July 28-31; Catholic Col- 
leges’ Association of America, at Chicago, on July 8; 
National Federation of Catholic Societies, at Chicago, 
on July 15; National Turnerbund Convention, at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, on July 5-9; National Turn Teachers’ 
Association, at Detroit, Mich., on July 5; National Re- 
gatta, at Worcester, Mass., July 18-19 ; League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen, at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 16-19; 
United States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations, at Put-in-Bay. Ohio, on July 23-24; Na- 
tional Dairy and Food Commissioners, at Portland, 
Ore., on July 8; Southern Negro Congress, at Galves- 
ton, Texas, on July 1-6. 
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LORD KITCHENER IS A BACHELOR. THIS, PROBABLY, WILL BE NOT AFRAID. 
| HIS NEXT BATTLE. : reer? - , 
eee eee The lion is likely to be peaceably disposed for some time 

From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). to come.—From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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‘BUT IS THIS THE LION’S SHARE?” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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Find the man who got the worst of it. Boer: * Well, John, I'm satisfied if you are.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





VARIOUS CARTOON COMMENTS. 










THE ONE INHARMONIOUS NOTE. 
k " “ 9 

ANGEL OF PEACE: “Come, Uncle Sam, stop chasing that Chae See 

Filipino boy, and join the choir! ” 

: From Punch (London). 


From the Journal (New York). 





AN OBJECT LESSON. ** BLESSED BE THE PEACEMAKER.” 





From the Times (Minneapolis). From the Journal (Detroit). 
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THE REAL THING IN SEA-SERPENTS. 
From the World (New York). 


A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 
The latest American Do(d)ge weds the Atlantic with a ring. 
From Punch (London). 
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IF HE DOESN’T KNOW, WHO DOES? 





**We have enjoyed all the benefits of a protective tariff e ~ 
for many years, and whatever good it can do in the way of NOW, WILL YOU BE GOOD? 
building up infant industries has already been accom- UnciE SAM (to Filipino): ‘‘See what 1 do for a good 
plished.”—J. J. Hitu.—From the Journal (New York). little boy !”’—From Judge (New York). 








VARIOUS CARTOON COMMENTS. 
































THE BETTER WAY. 
















THE PUBLIC (to miner and coal operator) : ** Try this road, 
gentlemen !’*—From the Herald (New York). 
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Old ** King Coal” was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he, 
He kicked at the pipe, and he kicked at the bowl; 
And he said, ** Will Ismoke’em? Not me.” 
TALK ABOUT VOLCANUES! GosH! 


From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). From the Journal (New York). 








PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Y the election of Woodrow Wilson to be its 
president, Princeton has, for the first time 
in thirty-four years, one of its own graduates at 
the head of its affairs. Dr. Wilson is, moreover, 
representative of what is best in Princeton,—the 
Princeton re-created by McCosh, and admirably 
developed by Patton, out of the old Princeton 
which the Civil War had so terribly crippled. He 
also represents one of the most important ele- 
ments in the life of that old ante-bellum Prince- 
ton,—the Southern man who once dominated the 
student life. Woodrow Wilson is a Virginian, 
with that inborn love of the study of statecraft 
which has been the heritage of somany Virginians 
from Madison and Henry to the present day. 

But he is a great deal more than the product 
of a State or a section. His education represents 
many phases. He studied, first, at a North 
Carolina college ; he took his academic degree at 
Princeton, his law degree at the University of 
Virginia, and his doctorate of philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins. He practiced law in Atlanta, 
Ga.; he taught history at Bryn Mawr, in Penn- 
sylvania; and then at Wesleyan, in New Eng- 
land. While there he began to be known as a 
public lecturer all over New England, in its most 
intellectual centers. With that openness of mind 
wh:ch is one of his chief characteristics, he ab- 
sorbed from North and South what was best. 
With this cosmopolitan education and training, 
he is to-day the product of no section,—he is a 
representative American. 

Though his education has been so varied, there 
has been no haphazard in his career. Every step 
that he has taken has been one of conscious 
choice, leading to a definite, logical end. No 
one who knew him intimately in his undergradu- 
ate days had any doubt about his aim in life, or, 
what is more remarkable, had they any doubt of 
his ultimate achievement. That a boy under 
twenty should so impress other boys under twen- 
ty is not unusual; but that his whole career 
should be an abundant fulfillment of the boy’s 
ideal is the remarkable thing. 

This choice of the best thing for his own purpose 
was the marked quality of Wilson. in his student 
days. _He knew exactly what he wanted to do, 
and he had very definite ideas as to what part of 
the curriculum would help him to doit. He 


worked hard at the thing he wanted and let the 
rest go. 


What relative rank in class this system 


of selection might bring him did not interest 
him in the least. He practiced the elective sys- 
tem in his own career ten years before Princeton 
had much of it in the curriculum. 

Those who knew him well soon learned what: 
he was driving at. He proposed to ‘‘study 
government and write about it.” He knew 
that a necessary part of the preparation for it 
would be the study of law; but whether he 
should find the best opportunity to make him- 
self a writer on Institutions through the prac- 
tice of law, or through public life, or through 
teaching, he did not know. Of one thing he 
was sure,—if the practice of law did not give 
him the opportunity to write about government, 
by the application of law he would abandon it. 

He also knew that not only must he be a 
good writer, but a good speaker and debater, if 
he was to make public affairs his career. 
Government is a device of men, and human 
nature is back of it and always present in its 
application. He showed an early intolerance for 
mere book knowledge ; he wanted to understand 
the workings of men in the. mass and indi. 
vidually. This scien¢e of government interested 
him because it was intensely human, and because 
he was himself intensely human. There never 
was a bit of the prig or ‘‘dig” about him. He 
was a marked man intellectually, but made no 
bones about it. He knew every kind of man in 
the class, and every kind of man knew him, and 
most of them Irked him,—unless they were stupid 
or insincere. He was so intolerant of duplicity 
and impatient with stupidity that those people 
stayed out of his way. 

He gathered around him a coterie of mex who 
were interested in similar questions, and they 
debated them vigorously. In the literary Hall 
he was always ready for a debate, zuv. in the 
actual machinery of the government ot that often 
unruly body of two hundred men he took the 
liveliest interest. A society founded by James 
Madison in his undergraduate days would natu- 
rally furnish a favorite forum for his mind. One 
thing we soon found out,—and that was that, 
although Wilson was always ready for debate, 
he would never argue on a side which he did not 
believe. And so when the preliminary contest 
for the greatest debating honor of the course 
came—the Lynde debate—and Wilson drew the 
side of a question in which he did not believe, 
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he instantly withdrew from 
the competition. He was 
easily the best debater we 
had, and it was giving up a 
certainty, but he never hesi- 
tated. Hedid not believe— 
and that was enough. 

There was one question 
that he never tired of argu- 
ing; when all other topics 
failed, and a lively tilt was 
wanted, some one would 
broach the question of Cabi- 
net government as opposed 
to Committee government. 
I don’t think we cared much 
about the question, one way 
or the other, but it was fun 
to hear Wilson argue it. 
We could always draw fire 
also with Burke, Brougham, 
Bagehot, or Chatham. He 
used to read their speeches 
out loud in Potter’s woods, 
in order to get the swing of 
their style. And to-day, if 
you will read Wilson’s books, 
or hear him make a speech, 
you will see the part that 
those great Englishmen 
played in the making of his 
own style. 

It is often easy to write 
_ this sort of thing about a 
man «after the fact, and make 
it fit his achievements. But 
in this case it is a matter of 
record in black and white. 
His essay on Cabinet Gov- 
ernment was written and ac- 
cepted by the International 
Review while he was an 
undergraduate. The old 
Nassau Lit. contained his 
famous essay on Earl Chat- 
ham, which is good reading to-day, and several 
hundred men will vividly recall his brilliant 
oration on Richard Cobden. 

There was a definiteness of purpose, a maturity 
of achievement, about Wilson’s undergraduate 
days which make them worth recalling. More- 
over, he was always a good fellow, interested in 
every phase of college life,—president of the 
athletic association, editor of 7'he Princetonian, 
a leader in social affairs, and the most loyal class- 
mate and friend. 

__It was natural that, after graduating in 1879, 
Wilson should return to his native State, to the 





Photographed last month especially for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Pirie MacDonald, New York. 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, OF PRINCETON. 


University of Virginia, to study law. There he 
left the same record of vigorous clearness in the 
pursuit of his aim as at Princeton. He prac- 
ticed law in Atlanta, Ga., in 1882-83, in the 
same office with a man of congenial literary 
tastes. The net result of that experiment was 
the conviction that for him at least the way 
to a knowledge of the science of government, 
and the opportunity to write about it, did not 
lie through the routine of law. But the experi- 
ence has left with him a flexibility of mind, an 
easy adjustment to all kinds of audiences, and a 
fund of anecdote which unite to make him one 
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of the most effective and graceful of after-dinner 
speakers, and a ready man in the emergencies of 
public lite. 

When he abandoned law practice, in 1883, he 
went to Johns Hopkins University, and found a 
stimulating atmosphere of vigorous mental life, 
the inspiration of which was ‘‘ original research.” 
Here he had the opportunity, as Fellow in His- 
tory, to perfect his knowledge and polish his style 
in preparation for the final draft of his first book, 
at which he had been working since his under- 
graduate days. When completed it immediately 
found a publisher, and served also as the thesis 
on which Johns Hopkins granted him his Ph.D. 

This book on ‘*Congressional Government” 
(1885) was the first attempt that any one had 
made to describe the actual workings of our sys- 
tem in practice as developed from the theory of 
the Constitution. There was a literary charm 
about its style and a fine moral enthusiasm in its 
argument that immediately made him a far larger 
audience than a book on politics is apt to gain. 
The book remains, after seventeen years, the 
standard authority on the subject, and was the 
acknowledged basis of Mr. Bryce’s chapters on 
committee government. Wilson was not yet 
thirty years of age, but gained at a bound a rec- 
ognized place, not only among students of poli- 
tics, but as a man of letters. 

His next book, ‘“*The State” (1889), was a 
feat of scholarship, and by the breadth of its 
subject and the necessity for condensation, al- 
lowed little opportunity for the graces of style, — 
except for that supreme grace of clearness. It 
was the first book in English to present the 
workings of all constitutional governments as 
they are carried on at the present day, and it 
has held its place ever since as a college text-book. 

In the writing of history he first showed his 
skill in ‘‘ Division and Reunion,” a sketch of 
the period from 1829 to 1889, and a few years 
later he produced a brilliant popular biography 
of ‘George Washington” (1897). These books 
have led up to his **Colonies and Nations,” a 
«History of the People of the United States,” an 
elaborate work, in four volumes, which he has 
just completed, and which will be published this 
fall. The chapters from it which have appeared 
in Harper's show that he has written a history 
that is fascinating in style and scholarly in mat- 
ter. It is the first important history of the 
United States written by a Southerner,—but 
it is not a Southern history. It represents ad/ 
the elements that have gone to the making of 
this great country. The New England point of 
view heretofore dominated our historical 
writers. Professor Wilson’s point of view is 
broadly American. 


has 


° 
Two volumes, collected from various period- 
icals,—‘¢ An Old Master” (1893) and ‘‘ Mere 
Literature” (1896),—show Wilson’s versatility, 
lightness of touch, and quality as an essayist. 

Admirable as his achievement has been as 
scholar, historian, and essayist, it would not of 
itself designate him as the ideal man to be presi- 
dent of a university. Along with it goes a won- 
derful success as a teacher for a period of seven- 
teen years. As lecturer on Administration at 
Johns Hopkins, for ten years, he was brought in 
contact with a picked body of students from all 
over the country, many of whom are now profes- 
sors in the leading universities. At the same 
time he was lecturing on Constitutional Law at 
the New York Law School, before men of an en- 
tirely different cast of mind; and his elective 
classes at Princeton, since 1890, have been the 
largest in that institution. He has been in con- 
stant demand as a public lecturer for many years. 

In purely executive work he has shown force, 
diplomacy, and acuteness as a member of the most 
important committees in the Princeton faculty. 
All his life he has studied executive prceblems, 
and his fitness for executive work has been so 
marked for years that he has received invitations 
from many important institutions to be their 
president. It was told on the Princeton campus 
the other day that one of the political parties had 
asked him, months ago, to run for State Senator, 
and recently a Western newspaper pointed him 
out as the right kind of man to be a candidate 
for President of the United States. 

That is the man whom President Patton, with 
the intellectual acuteness which he always ex- 
hibits, designated as his successor and the trus- 
tees unanimously elected. Princeton has never 
grown more rapidly than under Dr. Patton's 
presidency. It has been reaching out in many 
directions toward what is best in the modern 
system of education. Schemes have been started 
that as yet are formless, and Dr. Patton, with 
wonderful clearness, recognized in Woodrow 
Wilson the man to guide them to efficient com- 
pleteness. At forty-five, Dr. Wilson takes up 
the great task with vigor, and a reasonable hope 
of years of successful labor. He knows the lead- 
ing men and the best methods in universities 
here and abroad ; the loyal body of Princeton 
alumni (and none are more loyal) throughout 
the country know him personally and trust him ; 
and the undergraduates welcome him with cheers. 

He has a great task, but he also has a great 
courage. And back of it lies the superb equip- 
ment founded on years of single-minded, per- 
sistent training in the science of government, 
leading up to this opportunity for applying it to 
the needs of Princeton University. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PEACE, THE CORONA- 


TION, AND THE BRITISH OUTLOOK. 
BY W. T. STEAD. 


[The following article was mailed from England on June 11,—some days before the news of King Edward's 


serious illness and resulting operation.—THE EDITOR.] 


"T° HE conclusion of peace in South Africa, on 

the basis of the complete effacement of 
the Boer republics, has been welcomed with re- 
lief by everybody. The public had long been 
sick of the war. The King was most anxious to 
have the war out of the way before his corona- 
tion. The Boers were almost at the end of their 
resources, and so,—in May, 1902,—a surrender 
was arranged which might have been carried out 
twelve months earlier, if Mr. Chamberlain had 
supported Lord Kitchener, instead of ridiculing 
him, when he attempted to come to terms with 
General Botha. For more than eighteen months 
the war has dragged on solely because of the 
utter distrust of the Boers in the good faith of 
the British Government. They believed that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner were mere 
tools in the hands of Mr. Rhodes. They pas- 
sionately protested that every effort they had 
made to avert the war had always been thwarted 
by Lord Milner or Mr. Chamberlain, and hence 
it was impossible to trust their promises, even if, 
as Mr. Fischer said, ‘‘They swore on a sackful 
of Bibles.” They believed in Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler, and of late they learned to place confidence 
in Lord Kitchener. But Lord Roberts abruptly 
destroyed Buller’s chance of arranging peace by 
insisting on unconditional surrender, and Mr. 
Chamberlain paralyzed Lord Kitchener by con- 
temptuously repudiating the terms on which the 
latter had almost made peace with General Botha. 
But in March Mr. Rhodes died, and about the 
same time the King’s impatient anxiety to have 
peace before the crowning induced Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his colleagues to give Lord Kitche- 
ner another chance. This time the negotiations 
were crowned with success. The Boers, having 
to deal at last with one whom they could trust, 
agreed to abandon a struggle which they had 
waged with such astonishing resolution for two 
years and seven months. 


WHY PEACE WAS LONG DEFERRED. 


More than eighteen months ago, conditions 
substantially identical with those now agreed 
upon were informally submitted to President 
Kriiger and the Boer delegates in Holland. They 
failed because of the rooted distrust which pre- 
vailed until Mr. Rhodes died and Lord Kitchener 


became master of the situation. The formula 
was, ‘‘Give up your independence and you can 
have what conditions of peace you like;” to 
which the reply was, ‘‘Let us retain our inde- 
pendence and you may have any guarantees you 
like in the shape of the voluntary cession of this, 
that, or the other prerogative of sovereignty.” 
It was in vain that it was pointed out to them 
that a British self-governing colony like Australia 
or Canada had far more real independence, 
coupled with the right of secession, than the 
Transvaal ever possessed. ‘+ What security,” 
they asked, ‘‘ have you to offer that we shall have 
the rights of an Australia or a Canada? Re- 
member that a British Government promised us 
three times over representative government when 
we were first annexed, and after four years they 
placed us under the rule of the soldier, Sir Owen 
Lanyon. Once bit, twice shy.” 


THE FINAL TERMS. 


It remains to be seen whether the confidence 
which has at last been established in Lord Kitch- 
ener will be justified by events. The terms of 
peace are declared by many unthinking per- 
sons to be amazingly generous. Such a judg- 
ment is superficial, and will be reversed on re- 
flection. The three millions sterling given as a 
free grant is merely the acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility to meet the obligations entered into 
by the governments of the republics when they 
commandeered private property at the early 
stages of the war. The Boer governments is- 
sued notes and gave receipts, which became part 
of the floating debt of the republics. When the 
republics were annexed, the annexing govern- 
ment took over the debts of the conquered states. 
One of the first charges upon the so-called free 
grant will be the repayment of the gold seized 
by the Transvaal Government belonging to the 
mine owners of Johannesburg. When all the 
obligations thus incurred have been met, there 
will be little or no surplus for the compensation 
of the sufferers from the policy of devastation 
adopted to bring the war to aclose. The re- 
building of the ruined farms, and the replenish- 
ing of the stock driven off or killed by the de- 
vastating columns, are to be provided out of 
loans advanced to the Boers by the English 
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THEIR MAJESTIES, KING EDWARD VII. AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
(Taken in the robes worn at the opening of Parliament.) 











Government for the first two years without in- 
terest ; but after that period the loans must be 
repaid by installments, plus 3 per cent. interest. 
According to the principles of international law 
defined at the Conference of The Hague, all pri- 
vate property seized or destroyed during the 
campaign on the plea of the necessities of war 
ought to be paid for when the war is over. But 
the British Government, at the close of the war 
as at the beginning, has shown a cynical indiffer- 
ence to the recommendations which they made 
at the conference of peace. 


THE MEANING OF BRITISH FEDERATION. 


The future of South Africa depends upon the 
spirit in which its masters carry out the provi- 
sions of the settlement concluded with the Boers. 
If the King’s ministers were to boldly adopt a 
wide and comprehensive constructive policy, they 
might even now secure South Africa for that 
loose confederation of self-governing republics 
which, by a somewhat absurd misnomer, is de- 
scribed ag the British Empire. If they were to 
announce that, as the fortunes of war had com- 
pelled them to provide a new constitution for 
South Africa, they had decided to organize the 
country as an organic whole on the basis of fed- 
eration,—and if they were, as a proof of this de- 
termination, to summon a nominated constituent 
convention, to which all the more prominent rep- 
resentatives of the Dutch were invited for the 
purpose of framing the future constitution of 
South Africa, —there ought to be some hope, even 
if, asa first step, Lord Milner’s advice was taken, 
and the Cape constitution was formally suspended 
tor eighteen months or two years. The constitu- 
ent convention would have to decide upon the 
areas of the federated colonies, to name the 
period within which representative government 
should be established in each state, and to recom- 
mend how the various functions of government 
should be divided between the federal assembly 
and the local legislatures. If such a constituent 
convention ever met, it would probably frame a 
constitution for South Africa very much on the 
lines of the Constitution of the United States, 
and in the near future the only symbol of British 
domination would be the union jack. In all 
South African affairs, the federal and the state 
legislatures would be as free to govern South 
Africa in the interest of the Afrikanders as if the 
British flag no longer fluttered over Cape Town 
and Pretoria. In the natural but inevitable evo- 
lution of the English-speaking race, the British 
flag tends more and more to become a mere sym- 
bol of a race alliance, based solely upon senti- 
ment and interest. It is an alliance from which 
each partner may secede at his discretion ; but 
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while it lasts it secures for all the allied nations 
the protection of the armed forces of all the mem- 


bers of the alliance. Whether the common cen- 
ter of such an alliance of the English-speaking 
commonwealths of the world will be at West- 
minster or at Washington, time alone can decide. 


THE CROWNING AT WESTMINSTER. 


For the moment, however, the political cen- 
ter of all English-speaking states outside the 
ring fence of the United States of America is at 
Westminster, and this midsummer the fact that 
the center has not yet shifted westward is being 
advertised to the world at large, and to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world in particular, by the coro- 
nation of Edward VII. In this world, in which 
uneducated man is so largely influenced by sym- 
bol, it is impossible to deny the utility of cere- 
monial. In former times, the consecration and 
coronation of a sovereign was a thing almost too 
solemn to be merely human. As in the mass 
the consecrated wafer and the juice of the grape 
were believed to be transformed into the very 
Body and Blood of the Lord, so a ruler, who was 
merely human at his accession, became transfig- 
ured at his coronation, thenceforth remained a 
semi-divine personage, vested with semi-mirac- 
ulous privileges and prerogatives, with right 
divine to govern wrong. The cynical observer 
may mutter Lowell’s sarcastic couplet, ‘+ A moun- 
tain stream that ends in mud, methinks, is mel- 
ancholy,’’ as he contemplates the changes that 
have converted the magic, mystic, miracle-work- 
ing ceremony of the middle ages into a mere 
pageant for the advertisement of the importance 
of the crown in the imperial system. No one of 
all the thousands who in the crowded Abbey 
will witness the crowning of the King, not even 
one of the millions who will read about it in the 
newspapers, will be fora moment deluded by the 
scenic splendor of the stately ceremonial into a 
belief that the central figure experiences the 
slightest change as the result of all the genu- 
flexions, presentations, consecrations, and coro- 
nation of which he will be the subject. Even the 
King himself, although naturally prone to the 
common delusion of royalties that he is made of 
different clay from that of ordinary mortals, is 
too mundane a man of the world to be deceived 
by the elaborate make-believe of the coronation 
so far as to imagine that he is invested with any 
power beyond that of influence. 


THE KING’S REAL POWER. 


That power resulting from a privileged posi- 
tion which makes him privy to all the counsels of 
his ministers, and which also makes him the most 
conspicuous symbol of imperial unity, is un- 
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doubtedly much greater than most political men 
are willing toadmit. The British colonies, year by 
year, become more and more independent nations. 
The most loyal among them would revolt to- 
morrow if it were required to submit to the domi- 
nation of the Imperial Parliament. But one and 
all submit eagerly to the supremacy of the British 
crown. There is nothing which angers a native- 
born colonist so much as to suggest that he is 
in any way the subject of the inhabitants of the 
mother country. The complacent talk in London 
newspapers about ‘¢our empire’’ provokes noth- 
ing but resentment among colonists, who, some- 
times with oaths and curses, repudiate the arro- 
gant assumption that they in any way belong to 
the mother country. But inasmuch as the power 
of the crown has long since been reduced to a 
mere shadow impotent to harm, and as the throne 
of Alfred the Conqueror, of Richard the Lion 
Heart, and of Edward ITI, still looms large on the 
horizon of history, they are most profuse in their 
protestations of loyalty to the King. He never 
does them any harm, he interests them as a pic- 
turesque human figure, raised sufficiently above 
the heads of the common crowd as to be visible 
all round the world ; he is in their eyes the sym- 
bol of unity, and honors bestowed by him acquire 
an added grace by the fact that they have passed 
through his hands. Hence it is doubtful whether 
the empire would survive the disappearance of 
the monarchy,—anachronism though the crown 
may appear to the matter-of-fact American, it 
nevertheless serves a practical end, and any at- 
tempt to replace it would have far-reaching re- 
sults. 

Even if we grant that the monarchy has be- 
come a mere fetich, the fact that it has been so 
completely deprived of any real executive author- 
ity in the state is a reason the more for exhaust- 
ing the resources of advertisement in order to 
give to the fetich the semblance of authority. 
The survival of the British monarchy is an in- 
stance of the determination of the ordinary man 
both to eat his cake and have it. He has long 
since appropriated to himself all the important 
prerogatives of royal power; but although he 
possesses the substance, he is not less solicitous 
about preserving the shadow. Hence Britain is 
both an empire and a republic, an empire in its 
shiny trappings, and in all the paraphernalia of 
royal pomp, but an essential republic in that all 
real power to legislate, to levy taxes, to make 
war or peace, is placed in the hands of the people. 
The monarchy, in short, is a historic fiction dili- 
gently preserved in nominal being because of its 
exceeding usefulness in keeping up appearances 
and preserving the continuity of the administra- 
tion. From a legal point of view, the monarchy 





was so necessary in England that the whole force 
of English lawyerdom was used for the purpose 
of investing Oliver Cromwell with the regal 
status. The old monarchical ruts were worn so 
smooth and deep that the state coach jolted hor- 
ribly when‘ an attempt was made to drive it along 
a republican track. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS MONARCH. 


The more the institution is exalted, the more 
the individual dwindles. The ancient dignity 
and famous associations of the throne suffice to 
weave a glamour even over royal rascals and im- 
beciles. Albert Edward VII. is not a Victoria, 
neither is he a George IV. He is as fond 
of the turf as Richard Croker, he goes reg- 
ularly to the theater, he plays at bridge, and his 
frank enjoyment of the society of ladies of the 
type of Mrs. Keppel exposes him to animadver- 
sions in many quarters,—not usually censorious 
of the amusements of kings. But the recreations 
of royalty bulk much more conspicuously before 
the eyes of their subjects than the amount of 
hardcollar work which the occupancy of the 
throne entails. Edward VII. takes himself seri- 
ously, discharges the work of his exalted office 
punctiliously, and, under the yoke of empire, is 
learning to restrain his former flea-like disposition 
to jump about fitfully from subject to subject in 
conversation as the whim of the moment dictated. 
Sir Harry Johnston told me that when he re- 
turned from Uganda, he found the King much 
more intelligently informed concerning the burn- 
ing questions of Central Africa than any of his 
ministers. In the British Empire there are 
many Ugandas. The King must meet the gov- 
ernors of each of them ; and if he masters all their 
dispatches sufficiently to discuss them with their 
authors on their return to the capital of the em- 
pire, he must often burn the midnight oil and 
spend laborious days. 


THE FIRST ‘‘ IMPERIAL’? CORONATION IN LONDON. 


The coronation has preoccupied public atten- 
tion in London for months past. There has not 
been a coronation in Westminster for sixty 
years. When Victoria was crowned, one-half of 
the present area of the empire lay outside her 
dominions, and the number of the subjects of 
the Queen on her accession were hardly more 
than half those who acclaimed the coronation of 
the King. The British Empire, as we know it, 
was practically the creation of the Victorian age. 
The colonial premiers, the Indian princes, and 
many others who will figure conspicuously in the 
Abbey at the King’s crowning were conspicuous 
by their absence at the last coronation. When 
the last reign began, the peers traveled up from 
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their country places in coaches ; the railway sys- 
tem was but in its cradle, and the concentration 
of millions from the whole country around one 
center of public interest was practically impossi- 
ble. The age of steam is giving place to the age 
of electricity, and both steam and _ electricity 
combined to enable the lieges to gorge the 
crowded metropolis with myriads of sightseers. 

On Thursday, June 26, the coronation; on 
June 27, the great procession through the capi- 
tal; on Saturday, the 28th, the inspection of the 
fleet in the Solent. So the great festival opens, 
and all the following week the royal and impe- 
rial junketings will continue. The conduits freely 
running wine, which used to be so conspicuous a 
feature of similar festivals, have disappeared ; but 
the public houses amply supply the need for al- 
coholie stimulus, and the abandonment of semi- 
intoxicated crowds of men and women to mani- 
festations of maudlin enthusiasm, of which there 
has been too much of late years, furnishes at 
least a rude object lesson as to the immensity of 
the task that awaits the rural reformers who 
would dare to try to civilize the brute mass of 
British barbarism. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


There is little prospect of this task being at- 
tempted by the present ministers. As the eyes 
of the fool are at the ends of the earth, so min- 
isters have squandered so many millions in the 
destruction of the Boer republics in South Africa 
that they have no resources left for educating, 
civilizing, and moralizing the poor savages of the 
slums. The education bill, which was original- 
ly presented as an attempt to improve or create 
a system of secondary schools, is now generally 
recognized as a measure whose sole aim is to 
strangle the system of public elementary educa- 
tion established by Mr. Foster and Mr. Gladstone 
in 1870, and hand over the whole duty of pri- 
mary education to the denominationalists ; that is 
to say, five schools out of six to the Anglican 
clergy, one-half of whom teach doctrines of 
sacerdotalism from which our forefathers would 
have recoiled as “flat popery.” 

To deliver over the primary schools of Great 
Britain to Anglican priests may no doubt be de- 
fended as an indispensable means of weaning 
Engiand from the heresies of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, but the pretence that such a measure 
is conceived in the interest of public education is 
too transparent. A fierce wrangle has begun 
over the bill,—which, it is now evident, cannot be 
carried this session. To hold an autumn session 
in coronation year for the purpose of permanently 
handicapping nonconformists, by placing the 
control of public education in the hands of their 


Anglican enemies, was hardly regarded as one 
of the boons which the present ministry would 
confer upon the nation. The attempt to give 
the schools to the Church will have one excellent 
result. Of late years many nonconformists have 
been backsliding from the political faith of their 
fathers. Forty years ago, —nay, twenty years ago, 
—an English nonconformist who was not a de- 
voted Liberal was rare indeed. But, with the 
removal of most of their special grievances, and 
the growth of wealth among dissenters, the 
chapel lost its special character of a Liberal 
stronghold. The Church now, as ever, was a 
rallying center of the Conservative forces, only 
inferior to the public house. The anti-papal 
prejudices of some of the pseudo-nonconformists 
drove them over into the Unionist ranks; but 
it was not until last general election that the 
Liberal debacle was complete. The nonconform- 
ists were hopelessly divided by the war, and non- 
conformity as a distinct political force, almost 
ceased to exist. The education bill is evidence 
that the Church party realizes its opportunity. 
It is striking when the iron is hot, and availing 
itself of an opportunity not likely to recur for 
the purpose of establishing the ascendency of 
the Anglican sect and permanently reducing the 
nonconformists to a position of galling inferior- 
ity. If the bill passes, the chapel will once more 
become the rallying point of the forces of Liber- 
alism ; and the Church, at some not distant day, 
may be disestablished and disendowed in revenge 
for this Jameson raid on the public schools. 


LORD SALISBURY’S RETIREMENT. 


This, however, is an affair of the future. 
What is of more immediate political importance 
is the resignation of Lord Salisbury and its im- 
mediate consequences. Lord Salisbury, for a 
year past, has privately given out his determina- 
tion to lay down the premiership when the war 
ended and the King was crowned. He is an old 
man and heavy with fat. He has achieved 
everything in the way of personal success that a 
British politician can aspire to. He is weary of 
the possession of power, and wished to retire 
altogether some time ago. Of late, as the hour 
of his intended resignation draws near, he has 
been singularly reserved as to his intentions, and 
so great is the fear and the awe of him that over- 
shadows his colleagues none of them dares to ask 
him what he means to do. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that he will resign after the coronation, 
and leave the task of carrying on the govern- 
ment of the realm to his nephew, Arthur Bal- 
four. There has been some discussion of late as 
to whether or not the new ministry will dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country for new 
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lease of power. Such a step is extremely un- 
likely. A dissolution, like death, is usually post- 
poned to the last moment, even by the miserable 
who contemplate suicide. . The ministers have a 
a solid majority, elected on the khaki cry, that is 
admittedly much greater than any they could 
hope to secure now that the war is over. Why, 
then, dissolve ? 
HIS SUCCESSOR ? 


The opposition would, no doubt, like a dissolu- 
tion. They could not fail to improve their posi- 
tion. But the fact that the opposition desires it 
is an additional reason why the supporters of the 
ministry dislike it. We may take it then that 
Mr. Balfour will not dissolve, but will carry on, 
with a reconstructed ministry, very much on the 
old lines. There has been some talk of Lord 
Lansdowne being selected as Lord Salisbury’s 
successor. Such an arrangement would only 
have one advantage,—it would release the pre- 
mier from the drudgery of leading the House of 
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Commons. But Lord Lansdowne, although an 
estimable man of considerable ability, has no 
standing in the country. He is an indifferent 
speaker. At the War Office he was not remark- 
able for strength, and although as foreign min- 
ister he has done fairly well, his selection by 
the King would excite some surprise, and in the 
Unionist party would occasion much dissatisfac- 
tion, for the Tories do not care to be led by the 
Liberal Unionists. If the Duke of Devonshire 
were not so indolent by nature, he would have 
a chance far superior to that of Lord Lansdowne. 
Mr. Chamberlain is stronger than either, but he 
is a Liberal Unionist. He could not lead the House 
of Commons with success, and he would not 
press his claims against Mr. Balfour. We may 


expect, therefore, that Mr. Balfour will succeed 
his uncle, and that the long-suppressed differences 
among the Unionist majority will ripen under his 
rule, until at last the Liberals, having come to- 
gether, the long reign of the Unionist party comes 
to its natural end. 
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WEST POINT CADETS ON PARADE GROUND DURING INSPECTION. 


WEST POINT AND ITS CENTENARY. 


BY COLONEL SAMUEL E. TILLMAN. 


HE centenary of the Military Academy, held 

on the Sth, 10th, and 11th of June, makes 

interesting the following facts as to its history, 
organization, and purpose. 

It has long been recognized that war cannot 
be conducted to the best advantage by any peo- 
ple without the possession of military training 
and knowledge. This education can only be 
acquired by study and instruction, or by experi- 
ence in the field; the first requires military 
schools, the second depends upon the existence 
of a standing army. A large proportion of the 
people of our country have always been very 
sensitive with regard to the maintenance of a 
standing army, yet those responsible for the 
country’s welfare, as a rule, have fully recog- 
nized the advantage and desirability of having 
as wide a dissemination of military knowledge 
among the people as possible. The establish- 
ment of military schools in this country was 
delayed by a fear of offending the sentiment 
with regard to a standing army. 

The early appreciation of the need for a mili- 
tary school is shown by the action of the Conti- 
nental Congress in the autumn of 1776. This 
Congress, on September 20 of that year, appoint- 
ed a committee to ‘¢repair to Headquarters near 
New York, to inquire into the state of the Army, 
and the best means of supplying its wants.” This 
committee while at the camp conferred with Gen- 
eral (then Colonel) Henry Knox, of the artillery, 


and received from him, on September 27, “ Hints 
for the improvement of the Artillery of the 
United States,” in which, among many others, 
is found the following: ‘‘An Academy estab- 
lished on a liberal plan would be of the utmost 
service to the continent, where the whole theory 
and practice of fortification and gunnery should 
be taught ; to be nearly on the same plan as that 
at Woolwich, making allowance for the difference 
of circumstances.” 

The committee reported on October 3, and one 
of their recommendations was ‘‘that the Board 
of War be directed to prepare a continental lab- 
oratory and a military academy, and provide the 
same with proper officers.’’ On October 1, two 
days before its committee reported, Congress, 
being apparently eager for action, ‘‘ Resolved 
that a committee of five be appointed to prepare 
and bring in a plan for a Military Academy at 
the Army.” This committee does not appear to 
have made any report, and during the active 
struggles of the Revolution no further measures 
seem to have been devised to carry out the ex- 
pressed intention of Congress. 

At the termination of the war, Alexander 
Hamilton, chairman of the Committee on Peace 
Arrangements, on April 11, 1783, asked of Gen- 
eral Washington his opinion as to what ought to 
constitute a proper peace establishment. Wash- 
ington invited the opinions of his officers upon 
the matter. General Huntingdon, Colonel Pick- 
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ering, the Quartermaster-General, and Du Por- 
tail, the Chief of Engineers, all recommended 
the establishment of a military academy, the first 
two suggesting West Point as the proper location 
for it. Hamilton at this time did not favor an 
academy, Washington did. 

In 1790, Knox, as Secretary of War, in his 
report to the President, again dwells upon the 
great advantages to be had from military schools. 
In 1793, Washington commended the matter to 
the favorable action of Congress, it having been 
previously discussed in a cabinet meeting, at 
which Jefferson opposed it as unconstitutional. 
Hamilton and Knox favored it. Washington 
said that he was so impressed with the necessity 
for the measure that he would recommend it, and 
leave Congress to decide its constitutionality. 

An act of Congress of May, 1794, provided 
for a corps of artillerists and engineers to which 
thirty-two cadets were to be attached, ‘and 
made it the duty of the Secretary of War to pro- 
cure, at the public expense, the necessary books, 
instruments, and apparatus for the use and bene- 
fit of said corps.”” After this act, and upon the 
recommendation of Washington, a school was 
established at West Point in 1794, and continued 
until the destruction of its plant by fire in 1796. 

After this fire, Washington again, in December, 
1796, urged Congress to provide for the school. 
In 1798 and 1799, in writing to Hamilton, the 
then Secretary of War, he again refers to the 
great importance of a military academy, and only 
two days before his death he alluded to his own 
interest and persistent efforts in trying to procure 
its establishment. 


In January, 1800, President Adams sent, with 
a special message to Congress, a report of William 
McHenry, the Secretary of War, which report 
strongly set forth the necessity for a military 
academy, and fully stated the inadequacy of pre- 
vious legislation upon the subject, and proposed 
a plan for a more extensive school. In July, 
1801, General Dearborn, the Secretary of War, 
under authority of the act of 1794, ordered all 
cadets of the Corps of Artillerists to report to 
West Point for instruction. 

By act of Congress of March 16, 1802, the 
Engineer Corps was separated from the artillerists, 
and it was provided that ‘‘said corps, when or- 
ganized, shall be stationed at West Point, in the 
State of New York, and shall constitute a Mili- 
tary Academy.” This corps consisted of five 
officers and ten cadets. 

Prior to this date military instruction had 
been possible, to a limited extent, by executive 
action under the law, but a military academy had 
not been constituted by law until the passage 
of this act. This act of Congress was approved 
by Jefferson, who no longer questioned the 
constitutionality of an academy, and the school 
was formally opened on July 4, 1802, with Major 
Williams, Chief of Engineers, as superintendent, 
two teachers, and ten cadets. Washington was a 
most persistent advocate and one of the principal 
projectors of the academy; Jefferson was its 
legal founder, and the first superintendent was 
the son of the patriot Williams, who presided at 
the Faneuil Hall meeting to forbid the landing of 
the tea in Boston. 


Notwithstanding the high character, great 
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ability, and untiring devotion 
of the first superintendent, the 
academy was of slow growth. 
The facilities for instruction 
were inadequate, interested 
support of the War Depart- 
ment was lacking, and the 
superintendent himself was 
overburdened with other 
weighty cases, and necessarily 
much absent from the acad- 
emy. The first fifteen years 
of the academy’s existence 
was very torpid. During this 
time cadets were admitted 
without mental or physical ex- 
aminations at ages varying 
from thirteen to thirty years, 
and at all times of the year. 
There were no regular courses 
of study and no annual classes. 
The term usually began in 
April and ended in Novem- 
ber. The cadets were graduated whenever 
deemed competent for promotion in the army, 
and in the first fifteen years less than two 
hundred were graduated. Notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory condition of the academy during 
these years, many of the cadets who passed 
through it were greatly benefited. Some en- 
tered the academy after having had collegiate 
training elsewhere ; others were of mature age, 
and came with determined purpose ; still others 
made the most of their opportunities, so that 
the institution partly met the purpose of its crea- 
tion. During this time also apparatus and facil- 
ities for instruction had increased, buildings im- 
proved, and quite excellent and full regulations 
had been adopted, though they were not en- 
forced. 

One of these regulations provided for a per- 
manent superintendent of the academy ; and un- 
der this clause Major Thayer, of the Corps of 
Engineers, became superintendent in July, 1817. 
He was only thirty-two years of age when he 
assumed the command, was very able and deeply 
enthusiastic, had studied abroad, and had had 
valuable field experience in the War of 1812-15. 
Thayer’s conception was thorough discipline in 
both a mental and military sense, accompanied 
by the most potent means for the strengthening 
and development of character, and for the detec- 
ion and elimination of the mentaily and morally 
unworthy. The accomplishment of these ends 
he sought through (1), the establishment of proper 
courses of study and military exercises, (2) rigid 
requirements impartially enforced under strict 
but wise supervision The soundness of his 
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judgment and the wisdom of his efforts are 
shown by the marvelous rapidity with which he 
brought system out of confusion and transformed 
the then existing conditions. 

Fortunately, almost from the beginning of his 
administration, he had the earnest and enlight- 
ened support of the Secretary of War, J. C. Cal- 
houn. Within ten years, Thayer and the able 
colleagues whom he had gathered around him had 
introduced and firmly established the essential 
framework of the system of academic and mili- 
tary instruction which has_ since prevailed. 
This system has been the basis of the strict, 
impartial, salutary, elevating, and disciplinary 
government ever since existing at the academy. 
Three-quarters of a most progressive century 
have elapsed since the period referred to, during 
all of which the academy has been freely open 
to investigation, inspection, and modification. 
Successive companies of her children, able and 
earnest, have administered her affairs, studied 
her methods, and eagerly sought for improve- 
ment. The system of Thayer has been extended 
and somewhat modified, but its essential frame- 
work has remained the same, and is the support 
of the developed West Point of to-day. 

The Military Academy at present consists of 
the Corps of Cadets, the Academic Board, and 
the other officers of the academic and military 
staff. The total number of cadets now permitted 
by law at the academy is 482, one from each 
Congressional district, one from each territory 
(including Hawaii), and one from the District of 
Columbia, two from each State at large, and 
thirty from the United States at large. All are 
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MILITARY ACADEMY. 


appointed by the President; and, with the ex- 
ception of those appointed from the United 
States at large, all must be actual residents of the 
districts from which they are appointed. Those 
from the United States at large are selected by 
the President, those from the States at large are 
selected by the Senators, and those from the 
Congressional districts and Territories by the re- 
spective Representatives in Congress. Under the 
new apportionment law, which goes into effect in 
1903, the number of cadets allowed will be 511. 
It is thus seen that the Corps of Cadets is per- 
fectly representative of the entire country. This 
method of making the selection from each Con- 
gressional district became a legal requirement in 
1843, though it had come into very general use 
before that date. The actual number of cadets 
present at the academy is 456, the difference be- 
tween this number and the maximum being due 
to deficiencies or failures to enter. 


Since the date of Thayer’s superintendency the 
candidates appointed to the Military Academy 
have had to pass an entrance examination. <A 
law of 1812 provided that the candidates should 
be ¢* well versed” in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. These were the requirements until 1866, 
when a “ knowledge of English grammar, United 
States history, and geography ”’ was added. No 
other change was made until after the annual 
examination of June, 1901. This year, for the 
first time, candidates who can furnish certificates 
of graduation from public high schools having a 
specified curriculum, or who are students in good 
standing in an incorporated college, may enter 
without examination ; other candidates will still 
be examined, and for these the requisites for ad- 
mission have been made to embrace algebra, geom- 
etry, general history, English composition, and 
physical geography. The change from the pre- 
vious method of admission to that prescribed for 
the present year is the most radical single change 
made in the methods of the academy since 1820. 

The Academic Board consists of the superin- 
tendent of the academy and the heads of the de- 
partments of instruction, and corresponds to the 
faculty of other institutions. The superintendent 
is charged with the immediate government and 
military command of the academy, as well as of 
the post of West Point. The heads of the de- 
partments of instruction are ten in number, of 
whom six are permanently at West Point ; 
the other four, like the superintendent, are de- 
tailed to the academy for a period of years. The 
other officers of the academic staff are the asso- 
ciates and assistants of the heads of the depart- 
ments in the work of instruction. The military 
staff is composed of the administrative officers 
both of the academy and of the post, and at the 
present time consists of seven officers. The de- 
partments of instruction are (1) mathematics, (2) 
modern language, (3) chemistry, (4) natural and 
experimental philosophy, (5) drawing, (6) law and 
history, (7) civil and military engineering, (8) 
ordnance and gunnery, (9) practical and military 
engineering, etc., (10) tactics. 

The instruction given by departments 9 and 10 
is all military and mainly practical, not academic. 
The instruction of 10 is distributed over the en- 
tire course of four years, and that of 9 over the 
last three years. ‘The instruction given in de- 
partment 8 is entirely professional; in 7 it is 
mainly so, and in 6 to a considerable extent ; the 
work of these three departments is confined to 
the last, or fourth year. Departments 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 occupy by far the greater proportion of the 
academic hours of the cadets during the first 
three years. The instruction in department 5 
is in part general, but more largely professional. 
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Department 2 is more largely devoted to the 
French and Spanish languages, and may be 
considered as both general and_ professional. 
Department 3 embraces some professional in- 
struction, but it, with Nos. 1 and 2, may be 
considered to include general scientific instruc- 
tion, strictly professional only in the sense that 
it afterward becomes the basis of the higher pro- 
fessional work, and is itself of great disciplinary 
value. Each of the departments embraces sev- 
eral kindred subjects, so that in the ten depart- 
ments named there are included forty-one distinct 
but connected subjects of instruction. The cuar- 
riculum of studies and the apportionment of time 
to each is the outcome of the best judgment of 
the Academic Board, which, under the law, is 
made responsible for them. This board is aided 
and influenced by the constant criticism and sug- 
gestions of the many able young officers of the 
army detailed as instructors, of whom about one- 
fourth or one-fifth are relieved every year and 
others take their places. The academy too has 
had the benefit of the investigations and sugges- 
tions of the official boards of visitors, who, for 
eighty years, have annually reported upon the 
academy. 

rom this brief outline of the curriculum it 
will be observed that while the practical military 
field exercises are given during each year of the 
course, and a small amount of theoretical military 
instruction also, by far the greater proportion of 
the professional information, — that requiring 
serious mental effort to acquire,—is taken during 
the fourth year; during the first three years the 
education is mainly of a general scientific nature, 
rather than specially professional. The advantage 
and necessity for this arrangement are due to two 
facts: (1) he academy was called upon to edu- 


cate the great majority of its pupils both generally 
and professionally ; (2) it has always attempted 
what no other school has, to educate scientific 
soldiers for a// branches of the service. 

For practical military instruction the Corps of 
Cadets is organized into a battalion, which is 
divided into six companies, and these companies 



































THE ACADEMIC BUILDING 


into still smaller units, depending upon the nature 
of the instruction. The academic instruction is 
based upon the use of text-books, oral recitation, 
and blackboard discussion and demonstration, 
with a certain amount of written recitation. The 
time of a single recitation is either one or one 
and a half hours. For purposes of recitation the 
classes are all subdivided into sections ; for the 
one-hour periods the sections contain eight to ten 
cadets ; for the longer periods, twelve to fourteen. 
By this arrangement marked personal attention 
can be given to each cadet at each recitation. By 

a systein of transfers the ca- 











THE BARRACKS. 


dets showing about the same 
proficiency are kept in the 
same sections, thus greatly 
facilitating the instruction. 
All the cadets take the same 
subjects of study; but the 
more proficient, or upper, sec- 
tions generally take consider- 
ably more than the lower. 
Progress of the individual ca- 
dets, as fixed by the system 
of marking, is publicly posted 
each week. Every cadet is 
required to pass through all 
the studies of each of the four 
years. 

The day for academic ex- 
ercises extends from 8 to 4 
o'clock, with one hour’s inter- 
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THE OBSERVATORY. 


mission,—from 1 to 2. These exercises are so ar- 
ranged that they do not average over three and one- 
half hours in recitation room in any oneday. The 
studies of the cadets are intended to be such that 
the total work demanded of them, including reci- 
tations, shall fall between seven and nine hours 
a day ; this is exclusive of the military exercises, 
which do not require study. The academic term 
extends from September 1 to June 1, with only 
three general holidays,—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year. This makes available 
thirty-seven weeks for academic work, exclusive 
of examinations. The usual college year, exclusive 
of all holidays, is seven weeks less. This excess 
of seven weeks a year makes the West Point 
course of four years practically equal to five col- 
lege years of thirty weeks each. This fact is very 
frequently overlooked in considering the West 
Point course of four years. Each summer the 
class whose stay at the academy has been two 
years is allowed to be absent from June 15 to 
September 1. This is the only general leave 
permitted during the four years. 

For the same time (June 15 to September 1) 
the other three classes live in camp, and this 
period is devoted entirely to m‘litary exercises, 
the three encampments affording seven and one- 
half months for the purpose. 

The result of the academy’s work is shown by 
the records of graduates. General Scott officially 
ascribed the brilliancy of the campaigns in Mex- 
ico largely to the presence of graduate officers. 
At the close of the great Civil War, all the 
armies, nearly all the corps, and the greater 
number of divisions on both sides were com- 
manded by graduates of the academy. The 
present distinguished Secretary of War has said 
that the services of the graduates in the Spanish- 
American War alone has justified all the expen- 
ditures made upon the Military Academy. Less 


known,—but, under the circumstances, none the 
less heroic,—have been their services against the 
Indians of the great West. The gallant, trying, 
and valuable work done by them, and still in 
progress, in the Philippines needs no mention. 
Many of her sons in civil life have brought credit 
to the academy by their brilliant records. 

The academy has turned out 4,067 graduates, 
not including the class of this year; of this 
total 6 per cent. have been killed or died of 
wounds received in action. There are still 
living 1,914 graduates, of whom 1,409 are on 
the active list of the army, 187 on the retired 
list, and 318 in civil life. The proportion of all 
the officers of the army on the active list who 
are graduates of the academy is 34 percent. The 
total amount expended in the maintenance of 
the Military Academy to the present time has 
been a little over $22,000,000. As at present 
organized its annual cost is considerably less 
than that of a cavalry regiment, and the average 
annual cost of the academy has been considerably 
less than is that of a third-class modern battle- 
ship. 

The exercises of the centennial celebration 
of the academy extended over four days, having 
been commenced on the 8th by an eloquent and 
appropriate memorial sermon by the chaplain of 
the academy. The 9th was designated ‘ alumni 
day,’’ and was devoted to the reunion of the 
graduates. Representatives of all the classes, 
except two, for the past sixty years were present. 
The aged veterans of the Union and Confederate 
armies,—who, forty years ago, faced each other 
in the life-struggle of the nation,—met with the 
warmest fraternal greetings, and recounted with 
boyish enthusiasm the experiences of earlier days. 
The afternoon exercises of this day consisted of 
addresses, by the president of the Association of 
Graduates, by veterans of the Mexican War, of 
the Civil War (Union and Confederate), and of 
the Spanish-American War. The events of this 
day would have been deemed impossible a few 
years ago, and they show how completely has 
faded the enmity and how mellowed the memo- 
ries of the Civil War. 

The 10th was devoted to athletic field exer- 
cises, and, besides contests between the cadets 
themselves in the morning, included a baseball 
game with the team of Yale in the afternoon. 
In the evening the ‘‘ graduating hop,”’ always a 
great event for the cadets and young ladies, was 
held. The older alumni were thus enabled to 
observe some of the modern forms of relaxation 
in which cadets indulge. 

The llth was ‘‘centennial day,” and the 
scenes witnessed will never pass from the memo- 
ries of those present. The exercises were opened 








by the military reception of the President of the 
United States, who arrived at 10 a.m. This 
was immediately followed by a review of the 
corps of cadets by the President, Secretary of 
War, general of the army, and many other dis- 
tinguished guests. Upon the conclusion of the 
review, Cadet Titus was called from the ranks 
and decorated by the President with a medal of 
honor because of his gallantry in being the first 
to scale the walls of Peking. In the afternoon, 
the President, going on foot, was escorted from 
the superintendent's quarters to the Memorial 
Hall, preceded by the corps of cadets and fol- 
lowed by the representatives of foreign countries 
and of institutions of learning in our own and 
other countries, and by all the alumni present. 
The exercises in the hall consisted of an address 
of welcome by the superintendent, followed by 
addresses from the President; from the orator 
of the day, Gen. Horace Porter, upon the un- 
veiling of the centennial tablet, and by the Secre- 
tary of War. The day terminated with a grand 
banquet, at which were seated about six hundred 
guests. The addresses on this day and on the 
9th were of the highest order, both as to style 
and substance, and were a credit to the occasion 
and an honor to the speakers. It is regretted 
that space only permits three brief quotations. 

The President, with all the force and incision 
for which he is noted, said : 


This institution has completed its first hundred 
years of life. During that century no other educational 
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institution in the land has contributed as many names 
as West Point has contributed to the honor roll of the 


nation’s citizens. [Applause.] 

Colonel Mills, I claim to be an historian, and I speak 
simply as a reciter of facts when I say what I have 
said; and more than that, not merely has West Point 
contributed a greater number of men who stand high- 
est on the nation’s honor roll, but I think beyond ques- 
tion that, taken as a whole, the average graduate of 
West Point during this hundred years has given a 
greater amount of service to the country through his 
life than has the average graduate of any other institu- 
tion inthis broad land. [Applause.] 


Mr. Root, with most impressive deliberation, 
said : 


And, now, at the very time that this great institu- 
tion of military instruction is rounding out its first 
century of existence, the attention of our people has 
been sharply concentrated upon this increased neces- 
sity for military learning and military science by the 
events of the past few years, and the conclusion which 
has been reached finds expression in the action.of the 
national Legislature, which, in the long run, through 
long discussion, but with absolute certainty, reaches 
just conclusions in the end upon all great subjects of 
public importance. [Applause.] 

The conclusion that the country needs the military 
academy at the beginning of the second century of its 
existence more than it did at the beginning of the first 
is expressed by the laws of Congress, which have en- 
larged the number of your corps, and which have just 
devoted to the enlargement of the conditions of the 
Academy the munificent sum of $2,000,000, to be imme- 
diately expended, with authorized expenditures of six 
millions and a half. [Applause.] 

How well you will be able to meet the obligation 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT REVIEWING THE CADETS. 


(Gen. Nelson A. Miles on the left, slightly to the rear.) 


















and to justify this confidence, let the record of the 
American army of to-day answer. [Applause.] 

All honor to the officers of the American army, who, 
in true republican fashion, have worked their way up 
from the ranks, as did Chaffee, commanding in the 
Philippines. [Great applause.] All honor to the officers 
who, turning aside from the allurements of wealth and 
honor in civil life, have been appointed as civilians to 
the army, as volunteers, accepting the slender income 
and the hard life that is known to accompany the 
duties of a soldier. 

But they will be the first to say aye when I say that 
the informing spirit, the high standard of the soldier of 
the American army, is to be found in the graduates, in 
the teachings, in the traditions of the military academy. 
[Applause.] Happy augury of the future that here, 
where, for a hundred years, honor has ever ruled—honor 
made up of courage, truth, compassion, loyalty—is to be 
found the formative and controlling power of the 
American army, of the future regular militia, and 
volunteer. No army inspired with the spirit of the 
military academy can ever endanger a country’s liberty 
or can ever desert a country’s flag. [Applause.] 

These statements may be accepted as the gen- 
eral impressions and conclusions of the country 
in regard to the military academy, and they make 
appropriate brief reference to the causes which 
have produced such gratifying results. The cur- 
riculum and methods of the academy have orig- 
inated and developed under the belief that the 
profession of the soldier is likely at any time to 
be full of responsible work, and to need men of 
character and power; under the belief that the 
academy should train character and mind as well 
as inculcate the principles of military discipline ; 
under the belief that ability to use the rational 
faculties to the best advantage is the highest re- 
sult of youthful education, far higher than the 
acquisition of information ; under the belief that 
mental power is better than knowledge, and 
that such power is only acquired by overcoming 
difficulties ; that training is that discipline which 
teaches absolute subordination of znelination to 
effort ; under the belief that, amid the varied and 
complex conditions of a living world, every new 
proposition, every specialty is sooner and better 
mastered by him who has had the training of 
hard, concentrated mental effort. 

The fact that the art of war, in all its highest 
operations, is but the application of the principles 
of a science makes it imperative that the basis of 
the curriculum should be scientific. - The success 
of the methods of the academy is universally 
ascribed to the division of the classes for instruc- 
tion into small sections, as already mentioned. 
Thus the daily efforts of each student can be ob- 
served, noted, and given the attention and assist- 
ance required, and his personal peculiarities stud- 
ied and corrected when necessary. It is in the 


close, personal contact of this section-room work 
that the mental 


“setting-up” of the cadet is 
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THE BATTLE MONUMENT. 


(Erected by army subscriptions ‘*In memory of the officers 
and men of the Regular army, who fell in battle dur- 
ing the war of the Rebellion.’’) 


mainly given. During the whole four years 
each cadet, with from fifteen to eighteen of his 
associates, is from two and a half to three and a 
half hours daily in close personal relations with 
some one.of the army officers detailed because of 
his supposed fitness to act as his instructor and 
guide. This relation gives ample and excellent 
opportunity to observe every element and pecu- 
liarity of character as well as of mind, and it is 
here that the most persistent and constant per- 
sonal influence operates to give both the right 
trend. 

The courses of study, as well as the methods 
of instruction, have themselves been developed 
with the constant view of influencing character 
as greatly as possible during mental training. 
The curriculum and method, combined with the 
opportunity, precept, and example so constantly 
before them in the section room, are the most 
potent agents in developing the characters as 
well as the minds of the West Point cadets. In 
all military exercises, in all relations outside the 
section room (except during recreation hours), this 
same supervision and control, example and pre- 
cept, are exercised and brought to bear, though 
to a less extent, owing to the necessity for in 
struction and observation of larger numbers at. 
the same time. In al/ relations, under all cir- 











cumstances, and at all times there is cultivated, 
demanded, and enforced perfect truthfulness, 
honorable conduct, and manly bearing. <Any 
lack of these essential elements of true manhood 
cannot be made good by mental distinction, how- 
ever brilliant. 

From the remarks of the Secretary of War, 
quoted above, it will be seen that the country 
demands an enlargement of West Point, and that 
Congress has made generous appropriation for 
that purpose. This enlargement is made imme- 


diately necessary by the increased number of. 


cadets authorized by the last session of Congress 
and by the new apportionment of the last census. 
It is hoped and believed by many friends of the 
army that the number of cadets will soon be 
further increased ; and in the plans for new build- 
ings, under appropriations provided, provision 
will be made for any future enlargement of the 
corps. It would seem the part of wisdom to 
make as full use as possible of this source of mili- 
tary preparation, and while it cannot be predicted, 
it is the opinion of some of our legislators that 
the number of cadets will soon be increased so 
as to insure that at least one-half the vacancies 
annually occurring among the officers of the army 
may be filled by graduates from West Point. If 
such increase can be accomplished while still 
maintaining the West Point standards of disci- 
pline and training, it will be most advantageous 
for the army; but if such enlargement involves 
any lowering of these standards, as has been sug- 
gested, its advantage will be problematical. In 
his admirable address on the 11th, Gen. Horace 
Porter referred to one innovation which has been 
frequently proposed. He said: ‘It has been 
asked, Why impart practically the same education 
to all cadets, to those destined for the line as 
well as for the scientific corps? It is because it 
is believed that the mental discipline, powers of 
investigation, and accurate methods of thought 
requisite in solving difficult problems in the 
higher branches of science are the same qualities 
which are necessary in planning campaigns 
against wily savage tribes or conducting battles 
against trained armies, we train a soldier 
in science in order that he may have the general 
powers of his brain fully developed, be able to 
concentrate his thoughts, to reason logically, to 
grasp with decision the difficult problems of a 
‘ampaign, and thus be better prepared to lead 
inen and to gain battles for the Republic.” It 
will be observed that these remarks forcibly re- 
iterate the views of the academic authorities, given 
above, as to the desired objects of academic 
training. 
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There are other innovations against which the 
academy must be on guard, all inspired by the 
belief that, West Point results can be attained 


without West Point methods. Some of our 
friends express a desire to sacrifice mental train- 
ing and the study of principles to the acquisi- 
tion of immediately useful knowledge ; the lack 
of the immediate or practical utility of some of 
the most fundamental studies is often inveighed 
against; others would transform the academy 
into a school mainly for teaching greater perfec- 
tion in the various drills, and other elementary 
practical duties of a junior officer, at the expense 
of those studies whicli have been introduced with 
a view to mind and character building. These 
propositions are all met in the statement above of 
the razson d’étre of the academy’s curriculum and 
methods; but it should be further remembered 
that the benefit of principles, and of the efforts to 
acquire them, will be increasingly felt throughout 
one’s whole professional career ; whereas, knowl- 
edge,—especially if easily acquired,—though of 
present utility, can have no growing, and may 
have no continuing, value. Facts and informa- 
tion are readily acquired at all times, discipline 
and system at an early age only; the sacrifice of 
the latter for the former during the academic 
period would be most unfortunate in every way 
for the pupils. There is also some danger that 
athletics, most beneficial when kept under proper 
control, most attractive at all times, may attain 
undue and detrimental prominence. 

If utility and practicality, the mechanical and 
physical exercises of the soldier, the non-scientific 
branches of study, are ever given a preponderat- 
ing influence in the education of the academy, it 
is the confident opinion of the writer that the fit- 
ness of graduates in all scientific requirements of 
their profession will diminish, that they will be 
started upon their careers with less mental 
strength, with less training of their faculties, 
with less prospect of equal ultimate development, 
and with less strength of character. 

The academy must ever be ready to accept 
beneficial change ; but it should never forget that 
honest application, unhesitating work, and faith- 
ful drudgery are the only means by which the 
majority can attain success, and these should be 
made familiar habits to every graduate. Per- 
manent success does not lie along ‘lines of least 
resistance,’ and for competent officers of the army 
the rigorous methods of the Germans are better 
than the lighter ways of the English, and, in this 
second century of the academy’s life, we should 
give the weight to the experiences and traditions 
of the first. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL MINES AND MINING. 


BY ROSAMOND D. RHONE. 


HREE ink blots on the eastern end of the map 

of Pennsylvania, between the Delaware and 

the Susquehanna rivers, represent all the anthracite 
coal in the United States. They cover an area of 
488 square miles,and produced last year 53,500,000 
tons,—truly infinite riches in a little room. They 
are popularly known as the Wyoming, Lehigh, 
and Schuylkill regions. Their limits are so 
sharply defined that one can pass in five minutes 
through one of the notches in the surrounding 
mountain wall and find himself as much out of 
the ‘‘coal regions’’ as if he were a hundred miles 


away. 

The coal measures lie on a floor of conglom- 
erate rock, which rises about them on all sides like 
the sides of a basin, and is exposed on the slopes 
and summits of the mountains surrounding the 





coal regions. The coal measures which lie in 
this basin are composed of alternate layers of 
rock and coal piled upon each other like the lay- 
ers of a jelly-cake, in which the thick layers of 
cake represent the rock strata and the thin layers 
of jelly the coal beds. The thickness of the coal 
beds varies from 1 foot to 32 feet, and that of 
the rock from a few feet to 200. The coal beds 
are pretty regularly distributed throughout the 
coal measures, and their presence in a certain 
place can generally be calculated upon, so that 
each bed bears its own name. 

The theory of the vegetable origin of coal has 
many advocates, but the last word has not been 
said. The fossil plants in the coal measures, upon 
which so much has been built, are not found in 
the coal beds, but in the slate overlying them, 
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COLUMNAR SECTION—SHOWING COAL BEDS AND ROCK 
STRATA. 


(1,272 feet of rock, 117 feet of coal: 1,389 total thickness 
above the conglomerate.) 


which is not a species of coal, nor of vegetable 
substance in the process of changing into coal, 
Dut rock. 

COAL MINE. 


THE INSIDE OF A 


The term colliery includes the coal mine, with 
its buildings and appurtenances ; the mine proper 
is underground. The entrance to it is by a drift, 
a slope, or a shaft. ‘‘Stripping,”—which is 
quarrying, and not mining at all,—is only possi- 
ble where there is an outcrop of a thick bed of 
coal. The strippings are in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions, where the coal is in the moun- 
tain tops. <A drift is a horizontal tunnel in the 
face of an outcrop. It is the cheapest and was 
the earliest method of opening a mine, but the 
drifts have long since been worked out. A slope 
is a tunnel which follows down the dip of a coal 
bed from the surface. It is largely used in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill regions, where the pitch 
of the beds is steep and outcrops frequent. In 
the Wyoming region the upper beds were formerly 
mined by drift and by slope; but these have 
been pretty generally exhausted, and access to 
the deep-lying beds is only possible by shaft. A 
shaft is a well-like excavation, opened vertically 
from the surface to the bed-of coal which it is 
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desired to work. Its width is the length ofa 
mine car, from 9 to 104 feet, and its length is 
governed by the number of compartments and 
area of airway needed. A shaft 10 feet wide 
and 24 feet long is common, while some are 13 
feet wide and 53 feet in length. Its mouth, as 
far as the soil extends, is lined with cribbing or 
masonry, below which the rock forms its walls. 
Its purpose is to hoist coal, to let the workmen 
up and down, and to pump and ventilate the 
mine. Over or near its mouth is built the hoist- 
ing and pumping apparatus, and it is divided by 
timbering into carriage- ways, pumpways, and air- 
ways. <A shaft is usually located so that its foot 
shall be in the bottom of a synclinal valley, in 
order that as the mine is opened up the slope it will 
drain itself into a sump, and the coal will be sent 
down the grade to the shaft. The lowest place ina 
mine is the sump,—usually near the foot of the 
shaft,—from which the water is pumped to the 
surface by powerful engines. From the foot of 
the shaft a tunnel called a ‘‘ gangway ” is opened 
at the right and left in the coal bed along the 
bottom of the synclinal valley, and parallel with 
this and above it runs another tunnel called an 
‘‘airway.”’ These are connected by short tunnels 
called ‘cross-headings.” The gangway is the 
highway of the mine; it is permanent, and is 
heavily timbered on the sides and roof ; in it are 
the mine car tracks, single or double, over which 
the coal is hauled to the shaft ; it is the traveling 
way through which the men reach their working 
places, and it is also a part of the ventilation 
system. 

The mining of coal is by the ‘‘pillar and 
breast’ system. When the gangway and air- 
way have been driven two or three hundred feet 
chambers are opened at right angles to the air- 
way,—these are called ‘ breasts.” A narrow 
tunnel, just wide enough to admit a mine-car 
track, is driven about fifteen feet, beyond which 
the breast is opened to its full width of from 
twenty-four to thirty-six feet, depending upon 
the safety of the roof. The inner end, which 
continually advances as the coal is taken out, is 
called the “working face,” or simply the “ face ; ” 
the side is called the ‘‘rib.’’ Several breasts are 
worked together, and at intervals are connected 
by openings called ‘‘ cross headings.’’ The walls 
between the breasts are thus cut into ‘: pillars,” 
whose thickness depends upon the roof. In a 
dangerous mine the pillars are as thick as the 
width of the breast,—that is, only 50 per cent. 
of the coal is taken out. Up the breast, as soon 
as it is opened sufficiently, is laid a track called 
a ‘* buggy road,” upon which runs a small mine- 
‘ar, or ‘* buggy.” The track follows the develop- 
ment of the breast, and when that is worked out 
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it is taken up. The process of mining is simple, 
and the tools are of the rudest. They are pick 
and shovel, bar, hand and machine drills,—the 
latter an auger, turned by a crank,—and powder 
and squibs. The coal is loosened or ‘cut’ from 
the face by blasting ; the pick is only used to 
knoek down loosened pieces from the roof and 
sides, to break up the largest pieces, and to sep- 
arate the slate from the coal. The general plan 
of a mine is that of a vast hall with pillars of 
coal, and roof and floor of the black slate which 
lies next to the coal ; but its floor is seldom level, 
and the gangways are far from straight. The 
breasts may pitch so much that the coal is slid 
down to the gangway in chutes, instead of being 
hauled over buggy roads. We have seen that a 
mine is usually worked up the side of an anti- 
clinal, as the surface of a hillside, while pre- 
serving in the main a uniform slope, yet drops 
into ravines and rises into ridges, so the coal 
beds bend and wind, and their course is followed 
by the gangways and the accompanying breasts. 
The distance that a breast can be worked depends 
on the vein of coal it follows. It may run to a 
boundary line; to an outcrop; to an anticlinal, 
when the bed begins to pitch down and the 
breasts to fill with water; it may thin out until 
the rock-roof and rock-floor 
come together; or it may 
strike a ‘fault,’ which is 
such a disturbance of the 
strata that the coal bed is 
altogether lost. 

‘The mine described is the 
simplest form, in which only 
one bed is worked ; several 
beds are often worked at one 
time, with entrance at dif- 
ferent levels to a common 
shaft, or they may be con- 
nected by slopes and shafts 
within the mine. The coal 
region is a vast network of 
mines, so connected with 
each other that one may 
travel many miles under- 
ground ; and lying above 
each other, like the floors 
of a Brobdingnagian apart- 
ment house. 


Course s+5>—> 
Pillar 


plemented by props, to support the roof. When 
a mine, or a portion of one, is worked 6ut, the 
miners are sent in to take yet more coal from 
the pillars,—that is, to pare them to the last limit 
of safety. This work is begun at the farther 
end, and progresses toward the shaft. 


THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 


The modern system of mine ventilation is per- 
fect ; and while simple in method, it is extremely 
complicated in its ramifications. The air is ex- 
hausted at the air-shaft by a fan, and fresh air 
rushes down the main shaft to take its place. 
The law requires that not less than two hundred 
cubic feet per minute be furnished to each per- 
son inamine. The fan,—which is a huge wheel 
without a rim, and with broad blades like those 
of a side-wheel steamboat,—revolves day and 
night. During a strike, when everything else 
comes to a standstill, two things do not cease to 
move,—the fan and the pumps, for the stoppage 
of either would work irreparable injury. (See 
plan of ventilation.) As the air is drawn out at 
B, and fresh air rushes in through the gangway, 
its simplest course would be through the cross- 
heading A into the airway, as indicated by the 
arrows. To prevent this partitions are built at 
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The last thing done is to 
‘‘rob the pillars.” This, 
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notwithstanding its sinister 
sound, is a legitimate proc- 
ess. While a mine is be- 
ing worked as much coal is 
taken out as is considered 
safe, leaving the pillars, sup- 
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GROUND PLAN OF MINE—SHOWING BREASTS, GANGWAY, AIRWAY, BUGGY ROADS, ETC. 
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A and C, compelling it to 
go to the end of the gang- 
way and enter the airway 
at F. As long as the breasts 
1, 2, and 3 have been worked 
only a short distance, the 
strong current of air rush- 
ing past their entrance ven- 
tilates them sufficiently, es- 
pecially as the miners are 
in the habit of ‘‘ brushing” 
out the powder smoke and 
gas by swinging their coats 
over their heads; but as 
they advance, and new cross- 
headings are opened at G 
and H, partitions are built 
at F and D to compel the 
air to pass through G and 
H. Ifa breast is very gase- 
ous, a brattice of boards or 
‘« brattice cloth ”’ is built, to 
force the air to pass close 
to the * face.” The parti- 
tions are built of ‘‘ gob,” 
which consists of rock and 
dirt, the waste of the mine. 
When a partition is built 
across a traveling way it has a door, which is 
opened and closed by.a boy. It is often neces- 
sary for one air current to cross another, when 
it is conducted in an air-tight box called an “air- 
bridge.” Each current of air is called a ‘‘split,”’ 
and the law forbids more than seventy-five men 
working in one air-split. 


MINE GASES, 


In addition to the smoke of blasting powder 
and the exhalations of the men and mules which 
foul the air, there are several dangerous gases. 
‘‘Fire damp” is a light, explosive gas, which 
sometimes burns with a quick flash ; sometimes 
explodes with terrific force, blowing down walls 
and doors, and destroying the elaborate ventilat- 
ing system ina moment. It often occurs as a 
‘‘blower” or ‘ feeder,” which is a jet issuing 
from a fissure in the coal; it is apt to be ignited 
by a miner’s lamp, and is usually put out by a 
blow of his cap, although mines have been set on 
fire by a blower. ‘After damp,” ‘‘black damp,” 
and **choke damp,’’—loose names for different 
compounds of carbonic acid gas,—and ‘‘ white 
damp,” which is carbonic oxide, are all non- 
inflammable and non-explosive, but deadly to 
inhale. 

It is the duty of the ‘fire boss” to examine 
the mine every morning before the entrance of 
the men, to see that the air currents are travel- 
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GROUND PLAN OF MINE—SHOWING SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


ing in the proper courses, and that there are no 
dangerous accumulations of gases. Dangerous 
places are barred across and the word ¢ Fire” 
written over them. 


MINING ACCIDENTS. 


There are two classes of accidents,—those 
which damage the mine, and those which injure 
the workmen. The disasters to the mine are the 
great explosions and extended falls, which bury 
the workings in a mass of rock and coal, and 
render them difficult to reopen; for when the 
roof is destroyed by the breaking up of the rock 
strata, it is only possible to hold it up by timber- 
ing. Mines are flooded by an inrush of water 
from abandoned workings in upper beds, and, in 
the Wyoming Vailey, they are often filled with 
quicksand and gravel from pot holes; but the 
most serious of all disasters is a fire. There is 
much woodwork within a mine, and when this is 
set on fire it ignites the coal. ‘There two ways 
of extinguishing a fire, by sealing from the air, 
and by flooding with water. The former is a 
tedious and uncertain process, as the coal may 
smoulder for months and burst out afresh on the 
admission of air. To fill a large mine with water, 
pump it out, and repair the damage to gangways 
takes from ten months to a year and a half, and 
the expense incurred is enormous. 

There are two classes of fatalities; the great 
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disasters, in which a large number of men lose 
their lives ; and the minor accidents, which occur 
day after day, of which the public takes no notice, 
but whose aggregate number is far greater than 
the former. In the thirty-two years since the 
anthracite mine law was passed more than ten 
thousand persons have lost their lives in and 
about the mines; but there have been few great 
disasters, —the men simply fell out one by one or 
two and three ina group; and if, as was fre- 
quently the case, the victim was a Slav, with no 
relatives in America, the boarding boss refused 
to receive his body, saying ‘‘ Dead Hungarian no 
good,” and the corpse was sent to a medical col- 
lege for the dissecting table. 

There lies before me a fat volume, of almost a 
thousand octavo pages, which might be called 
the ‘‘Book of Accidents.” It is the report of 
the Bureau of Mines of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the year 1900, and is made up of the reports 
of the inspectors of the eight anthracite and ten 
bituminous districts. The inspectors give de- 
tailed reports of each accident, and say that in 
from 50 to 70 per cent. of the cases the victims 
lost their lives by their own carelessness. Last 
year in the anthracite mines there were 411 lives 
lost and 1,057 persons injured. This loss of life 
made 230 widows and 525 orphans. 

Mine accidents are caused by the explosion or 
inhalation of gas, by blasting, by fall of roof, or 
by miscellaneous causes, such as being crushed 
between cars, falling down shafts, and being 
kicked by mules. During last year half of the 
fatal accidents occurred in the ‘‘ breasts’? by the 
fall of rock or coal. 

Here will arise a natural inquiry, — Why, 
since so much damage results from fire and 
explosion, are not safety lamps used instead of 
naked lamps? There is a wide misapprehension 
concerning a safety lamp. It is not an dlumi- 
nating lamp, but atest lamp. The principle of the 
‘« Davy” is in every school book of physics. It 
is that a flame enclosed in wire gauze will not 
ignite the gas outside of the lamp; but the gas 
will burn within the gauze, thus disclosing its 
presence. The light furnished by it is dim; and 
if the flame is strong enough to heat the wire to 
a red heat, it will in turn ignite the gas outside, 
thus becoming an element of danger. 

Electric lighting has been tried, and does well 
in mines free from gas; but in gaseous mines 
there is too much danger, as a mine is such a 
rude place that the wire is apt to be broken, 
letting 100se the electric sparks. 


MINE LAWS. 


The body of mine law in the statute books of 
Pennsylvania may be said to be a monument to 











the Avondale victims. The Avondale disaster, 
which occurred in 1869, was the first of those 
accidents resulting in a large loss of life with 
which the country has unfortunately become 
familiar. The Avondale mine was, compared 
with the great operations of to-day, a small affair. 
It was ventilated by a furnace at the bottom of 
the shaft, the shaft itself, with a tall chimney 
stack at its mouth, forming the ventilating flue. 
Over the mouth of the shaft was the breaker, and 
the mine had no other opening. One morning 
the furnace draught ignited the timbers which 
separated the flue from the carriage way, the 
flames caught in a load of hay which was de- 
scending by the carriage, and leaped to the top, 
where they set fire to the breaker, which burned 
fiercely for several hours, the mass of ruins cover- 
ing the top of the shaft. In the mine were one 
hundred and eight men. It was two days he- 
fore the imprisoned miners could be reached, the 
first of the rescuing party falling dead as they 
plunged into the body of ‘¢white damp” which 
filled the mine. When they were finally found, 
behind barriers which they had built in a vain 
attempt to keep out the gas, they were all dead, — 
not by fire, nor yet by explosion, but by suffocation. 

The mine laws provide that no breaker shall 
be built nearer than two hundred feet from the 
mouth of the shaft ; that every mine shall have 
a second opening for the ‘escape of the men in 
case anything happens to the main shaft, and 
that mines shall be ventilated by fan instead of 
the inadequate and dangerous furnace. In ad- 
dition to these radical measures, there are laws 
regulating to a minute degree the entire manage- 
ment of the mines with reference to the health 
and safety of the workmen,—such as rules limit- 
ing the amount of powder which may be stored 
in a mine; the distance which a miner’s lamp 
must be kept from the powder, and the kind of 
oil used in the lamps; rules regulating the work- 
ing of the breaker, and all other machinery ; 
requiring the operators to furnish props, to fit 
up wash-houses for the miners’ use, to provide 
stretchers and ambulances, and to use all possible 
effort to take out entombed bodies. The en- 
forcement of all the regulations is under the 
supervision of State inspectors. 

The latest laws are those abolishing company 
stores, requiring the operators to pay the men 
every two weeks on demand, and requiring min- 
ers to have certificates. The last law was aimed 
at the immigrants from Austria and Poland. 


THE OUTSIDE OF A COLLIERY. 


The external works of a mine are but a fraction 
of the mine itself. A colliery externally is a hole 
in the ground, with an unimpressive building 











over it containing the hoisting and pumping 
machinery, and near by the breaker, with its at- 
tendant culm pile. The breaker is a feature of 
the landscape, —its size, its uniform biack color, 
softened to gray by distance ; its peculiar shape, 
unlike any other building in the world, and the 
long hill of refuse called the culm pile, make it 
an object that challenges attention. A rogr of 
machinery emanates from it; and a cloud of 
black dust, pouring from a multitude of broken 
windows, envelopes it and blackens everything 
in its neighborhood. Its shape follows archi- 
tectural principles, in that it strictly conforms to 
its uses. The coal is hoisted to the top of the 
breaker tower, where it is crushed between 
powerful toothed rollers ; after which it falls into 
screens graded from fine to coarse; thence it 
travels through chutes, where the slate is picked 
out by boys; and, finally, falls into pockets at 
the bottom of the breaker, and thence into cars 
ready for the trip to the seaboard. 

A breaker is often 100 or 150 feet high, has a 
capacity of from 1,200 to 1,500 tons daily, and 
costs from $90,000 to $125,000 to build. The 
culm pile, which 1s as high or higher, is com- 
posed of the dirt and coal too fine for use, and is 
shaped like a prolonged A tent. Upon the top 
is a track, on which runs a mine-car pulied by a 
mule, a small locomotive, or often running by 
gravity. The culm pile is originally a high 
trestle with a track upon its top. Through the 
trestle the culm is dropped until it is filled to 
the top and spreads out in a long slope on either 
side. The tracks are extended upon this hill 
until the culm covers many acres, sometimes so 
encroaching upon a mining village that houses 
must be removed to make way for it. The culm 
piles contain much coal which escaped the scru- 
tiny of the slate pickers, as well as the fine sizes 
which passed through the screens. It is the 
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A COAL BREAKER. 


habit of the women and children to pick coal 
from those shining black slopes, and in time of a 
strike the miners themselves seek the culm piles 
with bags and baskets. These hills are fre- 
quently on fire, and burn for years. At night a 
burning culm pile is a mass of blue, orange, and 
red embers, which forms a beautiful spectacle 
that may be seen for miles. It not infrequently 
occurs that tramps, seduced by the pleasant 
warmth of one of these smouldering hills, lie 


down to sleep upon the culm, and are suffocated 


by carbonic acid gas. 

In the early days of mining, ‘chestnut ” was 
the smallest marketable size of coal ; everything 
smaller was dumped upon the culm pile. Now 
since what are called the ‘junior sizes,” 
‘¢pea,”’ ‘* buckwheat,” and even ‘‘rice” and 
‘<bird’s-eye,”—are largely used, it has become 
the practice to work over the old culm piles by 
the ‘‘ washeries,’’ where the culm is screened and 
cleaned by water, so that a large percentage of 
coal is obtained, although it is of inferior quality, 
some of it having been mined twenty or even 
thirty years ago, and having suffered from ex- 
posure to the air. 

Culm is also beginning to be used for flushing 
back into the mines,—that is, it is mixed with 
water and poured into the mines, when it imme- 
diately fills the worked-out chambers. After it 
has become settled, and the water is pumped out, 
it forms a solid mass, which supports the roof, 
so that the pillars can be taken out. 


MINE EMPLOYEES. 


The employees in the 363 collieries of the an- 
thracite coal region in the year 1900 numbered 
143,826. This is according to the latest report 
of the Bureau of Mines. The newspaper figures 
are somewhat in excess. 

A breast is generally worked by four men,— 
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two miners and two laborers ; each miner calls 
his partner his ‘‘butty,” the laborers are also 
‘‘butties ” to each other. ‘The miners have a 
contract with the operator to work the breast at 
a certain price per car, the miners to furnish tools 
and powder, and to pay the laborers. It is their 
business to cut the coal, to direct the opening and 
advance of the breast, and to prop:the roof. No 
miner can be employed who has not a certificate ; 
in order to obtain which he must have had two 


















































CULM PILE IN PROCESS OF BUILDING. 


years’ experience as a laborer in the mines of 
the State, and must be able to answer, before the 
mine examining board, at least twelve questions 
in the English language pertaining to the re- 
quirements of a practical miner. 

A miner’s day’s work is done when he has cut 
enough coal to fill the cars assigned him by the 
mine boss. He may do this in three or four 
hours, when he goes home to smoke his pipe and 
talk politics, leaving the laborers to load the cars 
and clean up the breast ready for the next day’s 
work. ‘The miner likes his job,—his place is 
cool in summer and warm in winter, the hours 
are short, the labor light, and the element of 
danger is never calculated upon. It is upon the 
mine laborer that the hardest work falls, and he 
receives little more than half as much as the 
miner. 

Of the employees about one-fourth are boys. 
The law forbids the employment of boys under 
the age of fourteen inside or under twelve out- 
side a mine. The boys inside drive and tend the 


mules which pull the coal cars, and open and shut 
the many doors in the dark labyrinths. 


Outside 
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they work in the breaker as slate pickers. A per- 
son of humane instincts cannot contemplate with 
calmness these children kept out of school and 
forced to such grim and tedious work. In the 
great labor parades of 1900 large companies 
of these children marched through the streets ; 
it was a holiday for them, and, with the ex- 
uberance of childhood, which even the hard con- 
ditions of their lives could not crush, they were 
shouting and whistling. They carried banners, 
on which were inscribed sen- 
timents like these : 

‘¢What our fathers were 
we will be also.”’ 

‘¢Give our fathers justice 
and we can go to school.”’ 

‘We need schooling but 
must work.” 

‘¢Abolishment of the 
young slaves.” 

‘¢Qur mothers are up at 5 
P.M. (ste) to get our scanty 
meals.” 

Those poor little banners, 
with their badly-spelled le- 
gends, were not ridiculous 
but touching, for they re- 
vealed a state of affairs that 
even dwellers in the coal re- 
gions are not accustomed to 
consider. 

The miner is the unit of 
the mine-labor question. 
The wage scale, fixed by the 
car, is the basis of payment. The other labor of 
a mine,—the opening and timbering of gang- 
ways, the laying of tracks, the cutting of tunnels 
through rock,—is known as ‘dead work,” and 
is paid for on a different basis,—by the day or 
by the yard. It is not considered mining at all. 


NATIONALITY OF EMPLOYEES. 


There has been a great change in the person- 
nel of the anthracite mine employees within 
twenty years. Formerly Ireland, England, and 
Wales furnished the sinew which produced the 
coal. Many of the men had worked in mines in 
their native land, lying upon their backs as they 
plied their picks in the thin seams of the English 
and Welsh collieries. 

After the great strike of 1877 the coal oper- 
ators, who looked abroad for relief from the 
power of the labor unions, found a new race of 
workmen in the peasants of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian monarchy, and the Poles and Lithuanians 
of the neighboring Russian provinces. ‘To-day 
the Irishman, Welshman, and Englishman, if he 
is in the mines at all, occupies a clerical position 














or that of a boss. Most of them have gone into 
other businesses. Many of the clergymen, judges, 
lawyers, and business men of Pennsylvania have 
come from the coal mines. A candidate for 
governor at the present time was a slate picker 
in his boyhood. There is no better chance of 
promotion anywhere than in the mining busi- 
ness,—from slate picker to laborer, to miner, to 
mine boss, to mining engineer or State inspect- 
or, to superintendent of collieries, to operator, — 
all positions are open to intelligence and indus- 
try. The miners and laborers of to-day, brutish 
and uncouth as they appear, with their old-world 
customs and their unpronounceable names, are 
already on the upward trend. They have learned 
English ; they have learned mining ; they have 
become naturalized. The city reporters who 
swarm into the mining region during strikes, 
taking snap-shot pictures and writing snap-shot 
opinions, utterly fail to comprehend the condi- 
tions of these foreigners. They see rude, un- 
painted shanties, barefooted women with gay 
kerchiefs on their heads exchanging greetings 
with their neighbors in six languages ; they see 
men and women gleaning their coal from the 
culin piles ; or they peep into bare rooms, whose 
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one adornment is an Icon or pieture of a Rus- 
sian saint or martyr, and cry, “ Behold the poverty 
of the coal miner!” They mistake these mining 
villages for ‘‘slums.” Now, in fact, this appar- 
ent destitute condition is a thing of choice, for 
these people live scantily in order to put their 
wages into the savings banks, and at present 
hundreds of them are drawing their money from 
the banks and going to the old country to live 
in comfort the balance of their lives. In the old 
times ‘‘ pay day” in a mining town was a syno- 
nym for a rush of business in the stores ;_ to- 
day the merchants complain that it brings them 
little increase of trade from the Slav miners. But 
not only the Slav villages, but the thousands of 
comfortable houses in the coal regions, are miners’ 
homes, and the thousands of well-dressed people 
who throng. the streets are miners’ families. The 
present difficulty about hours and wages arises 
from the fact that there are too many men in 
the business,—that is, the cost of production is 
divided among too many employees, and the same 
is true of the hours necessary to keep up the 
supply of coal demanded by the market. 


OF THE TITLE SURFACE 


THE COAL 


OF THE 
BEDS. 


THE SEPARATION 
FROM THAT OF 


In most of the world a man who buys a piece 
of land buys from the “top of the sky to the 
center of the earth.” In the coal regions, as a 
rule, he buys the surface only, the coal is ‘ re- 
served,’’—that is, it has long ago been sold or 
leased. The exceptions are those lands which 
have been kept for higher prices. The owner of 
a small lot has no object in refusing to sell the 
coal beneath it, for he knows that the coal oper- 
ator will mine around it, leaving it as a pillar. 
Not long ago warrants were taken out for the 
coal beneath the Susquehanna River ana the pub- 
lic roads. Thecity of Wilkesbarre owns a park 
the coal beneath which is unsold, and there is 
occasional agitation about selling the coal to im- 
prove the surface. 

The question will arise, ‘‘Is it not unsafe to 
live above a coal mine,—does not the earth open 
and swallow up houses and people?” We an- 
swer, Yes and no. On the outcrop, along the 
foot of the mountains which enclose Wyoming 
Valley, are many ‘‘ caves” or ‘‘ cave holes” 50 or 
60 feet in diameter and 20 or 30 feet deep. 
They have been caused by the break in the roof 
of a mine in the upper coal bed, when the earth 
rushed down to fill the hole like sand rushing 
out of an hourglass. The upper bed has long 
ago been worked out, the falls have already taken 
place, and the surface settled permanently, so 
that at the present time there is rarely a fall. It is 
a well-established belief that the land is much safer 











A GROUP OF MINERS. 


after a cave than before. There are strange and 
grewsome tales connected with the time when these 
caves were made. A boy was riding a mule on a 
canter from the mine to the stable when the mule 
stumbled and the boy flew over his head. He 
picked himself up and turned around to find him- 
self on the brink of a cave which had opened be- 
hind him, and into which the mule had fallen 
and perished in the crumbling, sliding earth. 
People have fallen into these caves and escaped 
through mine gangways into which they opened, 
and not long since a woman going: out in the 
morning to milk the cow found that a section of 
the pasture had fallen and the cow was quietly 
chewing her cud at the bottom of a cave hole. 
Uxcept at the outcrop, the surface is seldom dis- 
turbed. The coal beds lie so deep that entire 
mines might fall in, and long before the surface 
would be affected the rock strata would have be- 
come fixed in new positions. 


CONTROLLING THE OUTPUT. 


The mines are so vast and the number of em- 
ployees so great that the possible production of 
coal is far beyond the demand at the ordinary 
prices. It is therefore considered necessary to 
control the output, which is arranged by the 
presidents of the coal-carrying companies, who 
own or sell on commission 72 per cent. of the 
coal and transport it all. They mutually agree 


to furnish a certain percentage each year as their 
quota. 


At the meeting held in January, 1896, 
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whereat an agreement was reacliea, on the basis 
of which the output of anthracite was to be di- 
vided as per certain allotments, the percentages 
were : 

Per cent. 


Philadelphia & Reading............ Reakneueere 20.50 
PIRES De 12201 a Pe 15.65 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.......... 13.35 
Central Railroad of New Jersey.............. 11.70 
Pennsylvania: Railroad. «0.0.60. 0ccccccessesss 11.40 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company........ 9.60 
MOG OID 05 0 a ciao ui6.b sicicae ve siacaeenewe cess 4.00 
Pennsylvania Coal Company............seee0¢ 4.00 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill........ 3.50 
New York, Susquehanna & Western......... 3.20 
New York, Ontario & Western................ 3.10 


The basis of the present combination of ope- 
rators and carriers is not made known to the 
public. 

The result of this policy is that the mines, in- 
stead of working up to their fullest capacity, 
work on half or three-quarter time. It would 
seem to be more business-like to increase the 
production and reduce the price, especially in 
view of the competition of the bituminous region, 
but here arises another consideration. 

The business of mining coal is peculiar, in 
that every pound sold reduces the capital of the 
operator. The coal beds have a limit, which is 
already in sight. The coal operator resembles a 
farmer who should first sell the grass from his 
meadows, then the sod, and finally the soil. The 
coal operator has already sold the outcrop, which 
is equivalent to the grass; and has largely ex- 
hausted the upper coal beds, which is equivalent 
to the sod. He is now working the lower beds ; 
and when they are gone, all will be gone. The 
time at which the coal fields will be exhausted is 
estimated at about fifty years. To carry out the 
agricultural figure, we may call the utilizing of 
the culm banks by washeries and the reopening 
of abandoned mines as a sort of aftermath. The 
policy of controlling the output results in strikes 
and other disasters, while mining to the fullest 
capacity would hasten the exhaustion of the 
coal. These are the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
operators. The foundation of the coal trust was 
laid in the years between 1860 and 1871, when 
nearly all of the three hundred thousand acres 
of coal lands were bought or leased by the great 
companies. Coal land is now worth from two to 
three thousand dollars an acre. As the price 
rose the companies leased the coal instead of buy- 
ing the land. Coal leases are drawn on the basis 
of a royalty per ton of mined coal, which varies 
from ten to fifty cents. There is also in every 
lease a minimum clause,—that is, the operators 
obligate themselves to pay a stated sum per year 
whether any coal is mined or not. It will thus 
be seen what an enorinous investment the great 
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corporations have in lands, some of which have 
lain idle for forty years, and will not be mined 
for fifty years longer, while the minimum royalty 
sticks to the lessees like the ‘‘old man of the 
sea.”’ A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State obliges them to pay the minimum as 
long as they occupy the land, although they pay 
for the coal many times over. In addition to 
this great investment is the expense of opening 
and keeping in repair the mines, the building of 
breakers and other machinery, the expenses of 
cars, mules, and the wages of the men. The 
item of repairs may mean the rebuilding of a 
burned breaker or the reopening of a flooded 
mine, either of which will take the earnings of 
several years. The profits of five years were 
spent by one company in draining a ‘‘ drowned 
mine ;” while another spent three years, at an 
outlay of one hundred thousand dollars, in over- 
coming a ‘ fault.” 

The coal monopoly failed in so far as control- 
ling the coal market was concerned on account of 
the competition of bituminous coal, whose field 
is practically unlimited, which is more cheaply 
mined, does not need to be broken, and bears a uni- 
versal royalty of only ten cents a ton when mined. 

The coal-carrying companies look for relief 
from the burden of their stupendous investments 
in the mining business to their tolls as carriers, 
notwithstanding which some of them have been 
for a long time on the verge of bankruptcy. 

To show what the coal-carrying companies 
earn in their business I annex the following 
schedule of dividends paid by them for the past 
ten years : 









































Per Cent 
x leo | wis it = 
2 EZR 2 E2255 
1 Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
TORE COMPANY <niss vccsecceceses- sa 
2 Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
NBUOAE cerieax > kena weicidl be waa nae oe 514| 4 
3 Delaware, Lackawanna& West- 
ern Railroad Company........ vi iid dd ed ds 
4 Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
5 COMPA ecsccreccscanngdccasae 7 | 7) 7 7 7 5) 5) 5) 5) 7 
5 Central Railroad of New Jer- 
. OEMs Useaaucaccans aacueanenoneas 7 | 7 Zl 5) 5) 4) 4) 4) 5/714 
6 Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
oy PRY a advise siins gee seccncecce es 6 | 5) 5) 5) 5) 5} 5) 5} 5) 6 
i Erie Railroad Company........ & leclaelchaefaatechweh.. (ee 
8 Pennsylvania Coal Company. .|28 |16|20)16/21/16] 16/16/16} . . 
% New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad Company..|.. |... 40)..|..|..|..].. 
10 New York, Ontario & Western | | 
Railroad Company............- ee fespcalers 
1 Delaware, Susquehanna & El 
Schuylkill Railroad Company.|.. |..\70/26]..|..]..]..| 4] 4 
t | 





These,—except the third, fourth, sixth, and tenth,—are 
known as the Morganized roads, 
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The Pennsylvania Coal Company capital stock 
is only $5,000,000. 


THE COAL BARONS. 


There are two classes of coal operators,—the 
coal-carrying companies, which we have just been 
considering, and the private operators. The latter 
are at the disadvantage which a small business 
always meets in competition with a great mon- 
opoly. The carrying companies charge them ex- 
tortionate rates and deny them cars until they are 
willing to allow them a commission of 65 per cent. 
of the price at tide for transporting and selling 
their coal. 

In view of all these difficulties in the coal busi- 
ness, it may be pertinent to inquire, ‘‘ Who are 
the coal barons ?” 

The term is one of those mischievous titles 
which arise nobody knows how and are carelessly 
applied. The popular image of a coal baron is a 
lord of the manor who lives in splendor while his 
serfs dig a miserable living out of the dark and 
dangerous mines. Such a person does not exist ; 
he is a creature of the yellow journals. The per- 
sons who come nearest to the popular idea of coal 
barons are the private operators,—whose work- 
men, however, have the fewest grievances, and 
many of whom have paternal relations with their 
men in the way of maintaining hospitals, schools, 
libraries, and model tenements. 

The officials of the coal-carrying companies are 
so far away, and their stock is distributed so 
widely both here and abroad,—much of it in the 
hands of widows and orphans who do not know 
what a dividend means,—that they can hardly be 
termed coal barons. There remain only the land- 
lords of the coal lands. These are the true barons. 
They lie behind and beneath the coal business ; 
their names are scarcely known to the public ; 
they have no part in the strikes, for whether busi- 
ness is good or bad, the coal royalties go on. 
Personally they are of the gentlest ; widows, chil- 
dren, old men ; some of them already straitened 
in purse by the working out of their coal lands ; 
some of them of great fortune, liberal in public 
enterprises and in public and private charities. 
Their benefactions are not limited to their own 
town or State, and their investments have helped 
to develop the remote parts of the country. 

Acknowledgments are due to A. D. W. 
Smith, State geologist of the anthracite region, 
for maps and sections ; to Prof. C. O. Thurston, 
of Wyoming Seminary, for photographs ; and to 
Saward’s Coal Journal for statistics. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


GREAT anthracite coal strike, laying idle 
160,000 men and boys and affecting the 
profits of some $1,000,000,000 of capital, is not 
the simple thing many people think it. In a 
great street-car strike the strikers are all on a 
parity. In textile strikes they are of two or 
three closely related classes of labor. So in rail- 
road strikes. In iron and steel they are of two 
classes ; but of these only one, the skilled laborer, 
is admitted to the union or seriously regarded, 
the mere laborer being excluded. Lastly, and 
most important of all, these are all parts of an in- 
dustrial machine in which the plant of production 
is closely geared to the need of consumption. 
The anthracite coal mines have three distinct 
classes of labor,—miners, laborers, and men em- 
ployed on engines and pumps and as mine bosses. 
The last class is employed through the year ; 
pumps must be kept going whether mining is in 
progress or not. Their postsare permanent. The 
laborers work, as already described, at loading 
what miners have detached. The miner employs 
them, and receives in general two-thirds of the 
proceeds of the joint labor. The contract miner’s 
object is to detach in the shortest time each day 
the largest amount of coal. Hours do not count 
with him. If he can gain in 200 days of 4 to 6 
hours the wage of a year,—as in 1901,—he is sat- 
isfied. Nothing helps him but a pro ruta advance 
in the sum paid for ‘‘ mining” a “ton” of coal. 
The laborer must work a ten-hour day,—the 
miner sees to that,—and the laborer has two 
objects: he is working at day labor in the hope 
of becoming a miner. This was once easy, when 
the anthracite output was expanding, and more 
miners were constantly needed, selected from 
laborers speaking the same tongue and of the 
same race as the miners. ‘To become a miner 
has grown to be hard. The laborer must by law 
work two years in a mine; he must pass an ex- 
amination, —stiff for him,—in English, not his 
native tongue, and he must be selected for a 
‘‘chamber’”’ by a boss of another race, who pre- 
fers miners of his own tongue and stock,—Eng- 
lish, Irish, or Scotch. Pay and hours mean less 
to the laborer than promotion, and a larger share 
in the joint wage of himself and the miner. 
Lastly, the men employed on pumps, engines, 
etc., care nothing for the tonnage, are free from 
the irreguiar days of anthracite miners, and are 
interested only either in reducing hours or in- 
creasing per diem pay, or both. 








To weld these three diverse and conflicting 
interests in one union, and get them to strike 
together, is a remarkable proof of the strong 
tendency toward organization, and the determi- 
nation of labor, in large homogeneous bodies of 
artisans, to trust to the collective rather than the 
personal bargain. This determination may be 
‘vise or unwise. Carried too far, it has dealt 
English industry a visible blow in the world 
competition of the day. The tendency exists. 
It must be reckoned with. No capital, however 
anxious to receive the largest output at the low- 
est cost, can wisely disregard it. As in the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation, it is 
wiser to accept it, and be guided by it in reach- 
ing a yearly standard of wages; but to keep 
“open” establishments, where men working free 
from union rules can provide, by the largest prac- 
ticable output and individual initiative, a stand- 
ard of product which matches and supplements 
the union’s standard of wages. 

The anthracite coal strike of September, 1900, 
was primarily for miners’ wages. Pro rata, it 
advanced the wages of the mine laborers. Pro- 
motion having been, for eighteen months, slow 
during a period of great prosperity and unprece- 
dented output, the laborers last winter demanded 
a larger proportionate share on the weigh-check 
or aggregate paid to the miner and the laborer. 
This plea was disregarded by the union. Had 
there not been a strike led by miners against 
operators, there would probably soon have been a 
strike led by laborers against miners. If the 
strike of September, 1900, was primarily for 
miners’ wages, the strike now was primarily for 
laborers and engine men, pumpers, etc., and as 
to organization primarily for ‘‘control.”’ 

The coal mined is coal and slate. The coal 
paid for is coal, alone. Amazing as it may seem, 
the net coal mined is a matter of guess. The 
guess is close. It is like all guessing when men 
guess often, generally accurate. But it is a guess ; 
and being a guess, is at times highly inaccurate. 
The actual coal mined is at times more than the 
coal for whose mining men’ are paid. Nothing 
could be worse. It irritates men. It loads the 
company weigh-sheets with the smell and savor 
of injustice. Like the old charge made for 
powder, it is a survival which, in the total, works 
little injustice. But in paying wages, the em- 
ployer must not only be just,—he must seem 
just. When the men asked for a net coal weigh- 




























ing, they asked for something not easily done, 
costing some readjustment, trouble, and expense, 
but wise and worth, in reducing a sense of injus- 
tice, such loss of a shaving of profit and such 
increase of clerical force as it might demand. 
In such increase of return to labor as this brought, 
the Slav laborer would share. 

The demand of the miner’s union for an eight- 
hour day for pumpers, engineers, etc., was intend- 
ed to give this class of permanent labor a reason 
for coming out. They hold permanent positions. 
They had not gained in the previous strike in 
the same way that the miners had. Being per- 
manent, and an intermission of their labor 
working a permanent injury to their mines, it 
has been the unwritten law of coal strikes that a 
pumper could keep on working in a strike with- 
out being a ‘‘scab.” Calling them out in a 
strike was like cutting down date trees in Arab 
warfare. The union could have 
without calling out its allies at the pumps ; but 
when it did this, it very greatly embittered rail- 
road managers and operators. Compromise be- 
caine difficult and conciliation almost imprac- 
ticable when this extreme step was taken. 

With labor, however, consisting of these 
diverse elements, the union could never be in- 
trenched in full control of the conditions on 
which it yearly bargained, unless all the labor 
was organized. The exclusion from the mines 
of all non-union labor was the final aim of the 
United Miners’ Union. Its representative verb- 
ally admitted this at the conference held by the 
Federation of Labor, and when this was done 
collision was certain. 

Had the miner’s union in the past eighteen 
months exerted the rigid discipline of big well- 
managed unions, prevented small strikes, and 
worked for a cheap output, it might have divided 
capital. But it had not been ‘ recognized.” 
Therefore, its control was often loose. Local 
unions irritated local operators. In the Reading 
mines, the proportion of coal mined per miner 
fell one-eighth. It is part of a bad system of 
over-manned mines under which miners try to 
distribute work. Output was reduced and wages 
increased. The result was that the miners were 
Without the responsible control of a big union, 
and the railroad managers and operators irri- 
tated by small strikes and ready for a fight. 

When, at the Federation conference the 
miners’ union was adroitly led to assert, though 
not as a sine qua non, the right to exclude non- 
union men after eighteen months, with all the 
difficulties and none of the benefits of a large 
union, conciliation was impossible. The demand 
meant ‘‘control.” On wages, men can bargain. 
Un * control,” compromise is so difficult as to be 


done nothing: 
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impracticable. It has been made more difficult 
in the present strike by three conditions. An- 
thracite railroad managers and anthracite mine 
operators are under a grinding competition with 
bituminous coal. To accept a union of United 
Mine Workers of America, in which the bitumi- 
nous workers were two to one, was, they believed, 
to render it certain that on most issues the man- 
agement of the union would keep bituminous 
mines busy rather than anthracite. Anthracite 
mining greatly varies from mine to mine, and a 
uniform ‘scale,’ as in bituminous mines, is diffi- 
cult. It cannot be impracticable, for veins as 
narrow, tortuous, and varying are mined under a 
‘¢scale” in England. Small strikes, on trivial 
causes, have been frequent,—too frequent, in the 
anthracite region. This is partly due to varying 
conditions. Partly to the habit of an irregular 
industry in which, working only one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred days in a year, men do 
not mind a day’s holiday. Partly because or- 
ganization has been by mines. The great unions 
make strikes more serious when they come ; but 
they do not go to war about trifles, or stop work 
hecause a mine boss has ‘‘sassed”’ a miner, or 
the two have disagreed on a weigh-check. The 
frequent strikes in the anthracite region have 
done much to array operators against any organ- 
ization. 

In these issues alone there was matter for 
collision, but all else was small by the side of the 
final facts on each side,—that the union could 
not keep its men together merely by maintaining 
the increase of October, 1900, renewed in April, 
1901,—as it was, some 40 per cent. of the men 
voted against a strike,—and that the railroad 
managers and operators felt that they had been 
coerced by an alliance between capital and poli- 
tics, Morgan and Hanna, and humiliated before 
their miners by the settlement of 1900. 

This feeling (and a railroad manager or coal- 
mine owner is just as ready as any other man to 
sacrifice somebody else to gratify his feelings) 
has bred obdurate temper on both sides. It has 
been deepened by the fatal economic situation of 
the miner. Under competition, the anthracite 
plant is one-half larger in mines and one-half 
greater in labor than the utmost demand of the 
public. Two-thirds of the mines and two-thirds 
of the men, run more regularly and systemati- 
cally, could in spite of the lack of demand in 
summer, produce the coal cheaper and more prof- 
itably, and at a higher individual aggregate 
average, even if at a “lower per diem or per ton 
than the present system. What the anthracite 
coal industry really needs is a reorganization 
like that after the London dock strike of 1889, 
reducing the number of men but increasing 
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work for each. As it is, men who prefer work- 
ing all the year to working two-thirds of the 
year, and often half a day at that, have, by a 
natural elimination, been weeded out steadily, and 
have left a large share of men, bred to a habit 
of irregular work and short hours. This one 
fact is at the bottom of much fitful irregularity 
in the mines. 

The railroad managers, holding public fran- 
chises weighted by public responsibilities, have 
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clearly no right, as they have all united in doing, 
to refuse all compromise, conciliation, or adjust- 
ment, and simply stop work, letting the public 
pay the cost in higher coal. They are bound 
either to reach an adjustment themselves, to let 
some one else reach one for them, or to reorganize 
the whole industry on a basis which will reduce 
the material and moral waste of the present system, 
where poor mines are worked and men are one- 
third of the year idle even in a prosperous year. 





THE ANTHRACITE-CARRYING RAILWAYS. 


BY H. T. NEWCOMB. 
(Editor Railway World.) 


HE anthracite region of Pennsylvania is 
traversed by nine railways, all of which 

are controlled by corporations that are engaged, 
either directly or otherwise, in the business of 
mining and selling hard coal. The present con- 
stitution of the State prohibits grants of mining 
and transporting privileges to the same corpora- 
tion ; but the conditions of the supply and those 
under which it is mined and marketed render 
substantial identity of interest between the oper- 
ators and the carriers necessary in order to pre- 
vent wasteful duplication of facilities, and to 
secure the conservation of the product. The re- 
sult has been the progressive extension of the 
activities of the railways and their allied corpo- 
rations and the steady disappearance of the inde- 
pendent operators. Those railways whose charters 
do not antedate the constitutional prohibition 
have successfully evaded it by the creation of 
coal companies which they control, or are them- 
selves subject to the direction of security-holding 
corporations that are also owners of the control 
of mining property. Thus the Lehigh Valley 


Railway owns all of the stock of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company, while the capital stock of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway is owned by the 
Reading Company, which also controls, ina similar 
manner, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Tron 
Company. The superficial observer rarely has 
any difficulty in condemning this union of inter- 
est between the producers of utilities of form 
and those of utilities of place ; but the fact is, be- 
yond question, that the development of railway 
mining has been marked by the abolition of many 
of the wasteful practices of former years and the 
introduction of machinery and methods which 
permit a much more complete utilization of the 
total supply. 

The following statement shows the names of 
the companies that control anthracite mining 
and transportation, their present mileage and 
capitalization, the proportion of anthracite ton- 
nage to their total traffic, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1890 (the latest date for which such data 
are available for all companies), and the 
amount of anthracite marketed by each in 1901 : 












































Capitalization. Traffic in 1890. i 
Length 
. ot Anthracite. 
Name. line Propor- 
Sted. | Stock. Bonds. Total. Propor-| Amount. | tion of 
atea, s Pp or. total 
Amount. | tion of otal. 
total. 
Miles. | Parvalue.| Parvalue.| Tons. Tons. |Percent.}| Tons. |Percent. 
Central of New Jersey.....cccccccccccces 6T7 $27,268,800 | $52,882,000 | 13,693,959 6,262,64 45.7% 6,160,037 11.5 
Dela Ware B TUGSON o.occccsc00000000s000 84,507,100 8,500,000 5,526,358 4,178,983 75.62 5,007,622 9.3 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 26,200,006 3.067.000 | 10.936.685 6,465,778 59.12 7 531.735 14.1 
Delawaie, Susquehanna & Schuylkill... 1,500,000 550,000 269,394 265,099 98.40 1,590,862 3.0 
Erie 176,271,800 | 174.967,100 | 16.269,656*) 7,175,3887*) — 44.10* 5,841,593 10.9 
Lehigh Valley... HD 40,441,100 | 118,295,000 | 13,550,167 8,512,480 62.82 8,310,343 15.5 
New York, Ontario & Western......... 481 58,118,982 | 22,612,000 1.473.788 696,744 47.28 2,508,277 4.7 
Pennsylvania...... Saeaen Mesa a Ralose 3,739 204,593,400 | 98,893,823 | 49,848,353 9,245,512 14.54 5,647,125 10.5 
PRINT 0's's xeon. bwin ead vanes eaneyecweses 1,454 140,000,000 | 147,527,014 | 20,597,989 9,571,263 46.47 10,971,007 20.5 





* These figures relate to the New York, Lake Erie & Western, but a portion of tne present Erie Railroad. In 1890, the 
anthracite tonnage of the Erie & Wyoming Valley was 92.87 per cent. of its total traffic; that of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, 69.07 per cent.; of the Chicago & Atlantic, 5.79 per cent.; and of the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, 


3.04 per cent. 





All these properties belong to the present Erie corporation. 

















The figures for traffic in 1890, of course, can 
but roughly indicate the present importance of 
their anthracite tonnage to the carriers named. 
It is certain, in fact, that most of them have 
greatly increased their miscellaneous traffic, and 
that the latter is now relatively much more iin- 
portant than it was a decade ago. 

The increase in hard coal shipments from the 
mines, from 1890 to 1900, was from 35,865,174 
tons in the earlier to 45,107,484 in the later year 
or 25.77 per cent; while during the same years 
the number of tons of all freight carried by the 
railways in the group of States to which Penn- 


sylvania belongs increased 55.10 per cent., from 
240,576,704 to 373,139,488, and the aggregate 
freight transportation from 23,236,827,478 to 
41,275,547,319 ton miles, or 77.63 per cent. 


Among the anthracite lines are several of the 
most important in this group, and they operate 
approximately 50 per cent. of its mileage. 

The history of anthracite transportation has 
been characterized by successive efforts to re- 
strict the competition of the producers. The 
sapacity of the collieries is considerably beyond 
that necessary to meet the demand at a profit- 
able price level, and experience has taught 
that unrestrained rivalry in mining and selling 
is always the preliminary to inevitabie disaster. 
Dr. Peter Roberts, an authority on this subject, 
calls attention to the fact that the four bank- 
ruptcies of the Reading Railway have each 
followed very soon after periods of strenuous 
competition. Yet the conditions which render 
harmonious action necessary make it very diffi- 
cult to secure the observance of agreements 
when they can be effected, and many statutory 
obstacles make additionally laborious the path 
toward reasonable profits and industrial order. 
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During the year 1901 prices were exceptiona!ly 
stable, and there was a good deal of evidence 
that some of the worst difficulties of former 
years had been neutralized. This was un- 
doubtedly brought about, in part at least, by 
the establishment of very close relations be- 
tween companies that had previously been, in a 
greater or less degree, competitors. There was 
unquestionably some progress toward a real 
consolidation of interests, but its extent has 
been exaggerated by the daily press. The prin- 
cipal recent changes were the purchase of a 
majority of the stock of the Central of New 


Jersey by the Reading, the distribution of a 
considerable interest in the Lemgh Valley 


among several other companies, including some 
that are not anthracite carriers, and the estab- 
lishment of relations with the Lackawanna which 
have made that company less of a disturbing 
factor in the situation. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road occupies an absolutely independent posi- 
tion, the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill is 
merely an adjunct to the business of Coxe 
3rothers & Company, large independent oper- 
ators, while the position of the New York, 
Ontario & Western and Delaware & Hudson 
companies is one of relative independence. 
Corporations are governed by boards of direct- 
ors, and a glance at the membership of those of 
the nine anthracite carriers will show how far 
there is associated management. The total 
membership of the nine boards is 107, and 
these places are filled by 88 individuals, 77 of 
whom serve in but one board each. Of the re- 
maining eleven, one is a member of four directo- 
rates, six belong to three, and four to two. The 
following table presents the facts regarding 
common membership in these boards : 
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The foregoing shows that of the nine members 
of the divestarate of the Central of New Jersey 
three serve on the board of the Lackawanna, 
three on that of the Erie, four on that of the 
Reading, and five are directors of the Lehigh 





Valley. It will be noted that the directorates 
of the Pennsylvania and the Deiaware, Sus- 
quehanna & Schuylkill have no members in com- 
mon with those of the other companies, while in 
but one case is there a majority of a board con- 
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sisting of members of that of another. The board and the companies which they serve as 
names of those who belong to more than one directors follow 











Names, | Principal position.* | Belongs to directorates of 
= | a Sle ae | 
Baer, George F....... President, Reading and Central of New Jersey....| Reading. Central of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley. 
Baker, George F.... “7 President, First National Bank of New York.. ie Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey, Lacka- 
} wanna. 
Depew, Chauncey M.| Chairman of Board, New York Central........... Re niyg are & Hudson, New York, Ontario & West- 
| 
Fahnestock, H.C... .| Vice-president, First National Bank of New York! (¢ ‘cana of New Jersey, Lackawanna. 
Harris, Joseph S...... | Member Ex cutive Committee, Reading ......... Reading, Central of New Jersey. 
Maxwell, J. Rogers...) Former president, Central of New Jersey. Chair- . i 
man of its executive Committee..............0008 Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey, Lacka- 
| wanna. 
Orr, Alexander E....| President. New York Rapid Transit Commission! Delaware & Hudson, Erie. 
Steele, Charles........ | Member J. P. Morgan & Company..........eseeces Reading, Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey, 
| Erie. 
Thomas, Eben B......| Chairman of Board, Erie R.R...........c.cecceeeee Central of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, Erie. 
Twombly, H. Me K...| Re presentative of Vanderbilts,............ scccsees Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, Erie. | 
Welsh, J. Lowber se Member Executive Committee, Reading Srevelstelguereieys Reading, Central of New Jersey, Erie. 


“The inencind condition of these corporations is facts for he year that ended aah June 30, 










































































indicated by the following table which shows 1900: 
| | Expenses Fixed charges. 
| | | — Sa eee Sac SERN Dividends. 
| : coi Saito | ‘ ahah Interest on 
oe . receipts le | Ortbion Taxes f . a} 
Name. | from | Income. | to re- Taxes. Sn Ce pe ee eer 
joperation. | |} Amount. | Ceipts [Sa os =) (Other: 
| | from ' 
| opera- } Amount. |Rate. Amount. |Rate. 
| | tion. 
Per Per 
cent. cent. 
Central of New Jersey...| $16,023,068 $940,338 | $9,061,671] 56.55 $356,663 $2.563,887 | $1,285,276 | 4.75 
Delaware & Hudson..... 11,776,175 | 9,545 | 5,979,961 | 50.78 269,300 cere 2,522,017 1,745,000 | .... 
Delaware, Lackawanna | | 

Se WBSUBED Ss 5ccsscicessss 21,808,099 | | 1,621,879 | 12,342,016 | 58.37 332,312 214,690 | 7.00 5,699,881 1,834,000 | 7.00 
Delaware, Susquehanna | 

ape LTE E'S t ara 1.14246: None | 962.300 | 84.23 13,475 36,000 | 6.00 376 60.000 | 4.00 
BARE crcheGancuu Naess 34,747 15 842.078 | 24,434,837 | 70.33 861 054 6.566 521 4.90 1,558,662 None eres 
Tiehigh: Vauley 00665005. 24,454,531 1,011,584 | 18,589,496 | 76.02 343,873 2,224,021 | 5.37 4,224,955 None Ravers 
New York, Ontario & 

RUSTON sass 8 oaeusa canes 4,963,483 3.279.629 | 66.07 i 35,289 617, - 4.00 345,753 None Ree 
Pennsylvania........... 80,304,332 53,916,172 | 67.14 G25 (24 5, 5.11 5, 6,712,289 | 5.00 
Philade Iphia & Reading.} 26,130,903 14,534,065 | 55.62 5O2.217 3.326, 6st 4.92 781 5878 None apie 

MR ccossnonsuccton [sl 4,435,507 | $10,760,240 |$143,105,142 | 64.43 | $3,739,237 | $20,926,829 | 2... | $40,544,619 | $11,636,565 





Since the fiscal year 1900 some of the com- dividend record of each of these companies for 
panies that paid no dividends during that year — the last seven years, and the highest and lowest 
have begun to make payments to their share- prices obtained for their shares in each year 
holders. The following statement shows the from 1898 to 1901 inclusive : 
























































| Dividend rates. | Share prices, per cent. of par value. 
| | Py qos, | 1809. 1900. 1901 
Name. | | | | | | nad cn Ge | s = : 
| 1895. | 1896, | 1897, | 18e8. | 1899. | 1900, | 1901. e ste 1s fe oe 
} | [EE] 2/32) 2 | Be | ée | Be | es 
‘ a] wv wes SD wy ja o We ir ev wy 
| jon 
_ —_ Pt —_— 
entral of New Jersey.........6 s+. dha) 99 8314! 12634) 97 | 15044) 115 | 19656) 14534 
Delaware & Hudson................. } @ | 3 144%) 93 | 12534) 106144) 13416] 10614! 18544) 105 
at gent  notaetlesvae fe weiy || 7 | i 59 lew | 12 157 19434 17114] 258 | 18844 
elaware, $ usquehanha & Schuy 
MAN oc Mesa W As AGaRhennueenuhsiciesy Vicetishine lildasil eon Saclehawets 
POPS: QOMIINON 545 6acosacsnseasaanae Bornes eaermeer ee re crurrs irart 
ist preferred ih aie oeiae esa loi are enete: 0] 8 sa tuduvtierreee 
"= 2ne AWeae See coeLscaeel tihsaul Gee Selanne 
RST WAREINY picasa wuuvndicaese wads ‘ 
New York, Ontario & Western. , : 
P. -ennsy RNEIEIN Gog. 15: arclcsareeee kaso oinik : 6 Ss 
Leading, COMMON F.......cccceeeeeeepeceeceleeeees 
3 BEG SPER OTICD 6 6s oiviossens Nieceseleeass | | 
= 2nd Pe ahah aera lets procensjeeeees BAe or es eee | 











* In addition to many other places of 





Yi ouing ‘trust certificates, 
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Obviously, it would be necessary to look be- 
yond the foregoing for evidence of excessive 
profits. The shares of four of the eight com- 
panies for which price quotations are available 
have never sold for their par value, while two 
have never paid dividends under their present 
organization, and two more have only paid on a 
relatively small portion of their shares. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is scarcely to be consid- 
ered in this connection, because of the compara- 
tively small proportior of its total business borne 
by its anthracite traffic. The Reading and Erie 
companies have but recently emerged from in- 
solvency and receiverships; while the Lehigh 
Valley had, during the recent depression of 
business, a notoriously narrow escape. <A re- 
currence of the conditions which brought about 
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these financial difficulties is probably nowhere de- 
sired, but it should be understood that the only 
certain safeguard against them is harmonious 
and united action. So far as this has been 
achieved, those in control have not only well 
served the business and investing public, but 
society in general as well. The anthracite sup- 
ply is limited in extent; and the period of its ex- 
haustion, if the most conservative methods are 
followed, is easily calculable. Separate action 
on the part of the operators and carriers means 
wasteful methods of mining, the production of a 
quantity in excess of that which will sell for 
prices equal to the real cost of production, and 
the consequent failure to secure from this won- 
derful fuel supply the greatest usefulness of 
which it is capable. 
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SOLVING THE LABOR 





PROBLEM OF THE 


WHEAT BELTS. 


BY WAM. oR: 


2 ee policy of the farmer of to-day is expan- 
sion. He is buying more land, increasing 
the yield, and demanding more helpers. 

The farming West is a country gone to wheat. 
The principal development of the wheat-raising 
industry of the world for 1902 is found in the 
United States, Canada, and India, this country 
ranking first. So far as the American farmer is 
concerned, wheat has taken the place of corn as 
the most reliable and hardy cereal. It remains 
green through droughts that burn up cornfields. 
The hot winds of Kansas and the long periods of 
freezing in Minnesota only cut down the per- 
centage of a wheat yield, when corn would be 
entirely destroyed by a single month of dry 
weather. There is still another advantage in 
wheat-raising,—the one which has brought for- 
ward this cereal so rapidly in recent years. 
Should winter have proven too severe for wheat, 
the field can be ploughed over again and re- 
planted in corn or oats. A destructive frost is 
seldom succeeded by drought in a@ single year. 
Moreover, wheat is more easily handled, the 
profit is larger, and consequently the acreage is 
increasing throughout this country. 

The average annual wheat crop of the United 
States is 450,000,000 bushels, of which 400,- 
000,000 bushels are required for home consump- 
tion. When the yield is greater, there are ad- 
ditional exports. 

The great wheat belt of this country is ever 
changing. ‘Ten years ago we looked to the 
Northwest for our best wheat, and the largest 
quantity of it. ‘To-day the millers of large 
cities expect from the Southwest some of their 
best bread wheat. Kansas, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska are acknowledged wheat-producing sec- 
tions. Last year, Kansas produced one-ninth of 
the wheat crop of the United States; Sumner 
County alone raised 1 per cent. of the entire 
crop of the world. Oklahoma raised 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1896; last year more than 
five times that amount. For three years Kansas 
has been in the first rank of the wheat-raising 
States. Despite the severe drought of 1901, 
Kansas produced 90,000,000 bushels, for which 
she received $50,000,000. Corn averaged less 


than one-fifth of a full yield, which discouraged 
the farmers; and last fall 1,000,000 acres of 
corn Jand were sown in wheat. 


Prior to that 
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the corn acreage had been almost double. Last 
spring, because of the serious frosts or the win- 
ter, 1,080,709 acres were again ploughed up and 
have been sown in corn. ‘Thus only 82 per cent. 
of the wheat remained in the ground, and this 
should produce 74 per cent. of a full yield. This 
means about 90,000,000 bushels of wheat to be 
gathered in the approaching harvest. These large 
and increasing crops have encouraged the farmers 
to enlarge their fields devoted to wheat. 

In the past five years the wheat acreage has 
been doubled in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. 
With the increase in yield, there is a demand 
every summer for extra help in the harvest sea- 
son. Farmers who own the land, or can secure 
a lease, sow from two to five hundred acres. The 
farmer with one hired man, four good horses, 
and a gang plough and drill can do this ; but to 
harvest the crop requires seven men, ten head of 
horses, and an extra woman in the kitchen to as- 
sist the housewife. 

Importing labor into the wheat belt during the 
period of harvesting has caused a new and serious 
problem to the grower,—that of obtaining the 
extra workers at the right time and at reason- 
able prices. 

This is the era of large wheat fields in the 
prairie West. There are many places in Kansas 
where one can stand upon a knoll and count from 
eleven to fifteen quarter-sections in one field. 
The harvesters employed by one man often num- 
ber a hundred or more. The labor problem of 
a community given over almost exclusively to 
wheat-raising is made more complicated from 
the fact that few if any laborers from the towns 
can go to work in the harvest fields. Abundant 
crops infuse the towns as well as the country 
with prosperity and bustling life. The towns 
hoom while the farmers are gathering in their 
crops, and there is demand for every idle towns- 
nan. As few farmers employ more than three 
helpers the year throughout, a supply must be 
imported from outside the State. Kansas boasts 
of being the only community where a small army 
of harvest ‘‘hands” are imported annually, to 
the satisfaction of both the farmer and the la- 
borer. Indeed, the plan is quite new to the Sun- 
flower State. 

David W. Blaine, a farmer and implement 
dealer of Pratt County, commenced three years 











ago to work upon the harvest labor problem. It 
was a difficult task,—the correct solution of sup- 
ply and demand as applied in a great wheat field 
where the yield is ever changing. He knew he 
could not depend upon the number of acres as a 
basis by which to secure a certain number of 
workers. For two years he found his efforts 
failed in many particulars. The number of men, 
women, and teams needed could not be ascer- 
tained, as the means adopted for making the 
estimate proved unreliable. ‘The difference of 
opinion as to whether Kansas needed one or five 
thousand helpers proved a drawback in getting 
laborers to come West. Many did come and 
found no work, the community in which they 
arrived being oversupplied, while perhaps in a 
more isolated section the farmers were anxious 
for any kind of assistance. Mr. Biaine then 
decided upon an innovation, 

Last year Mr. Blaine sent out reports to the 
county assessors, asking them to call a meeting 
of the farmers about three weeks before harvest, 
and to inform him of the needs of each com- 
munity, taken as a whole. The prospects at 
that time were not flattering for a good yield, but 
favorable weather until harvesting was actually 
begun deceived even the expert crop reporter. 
Mr. Blaine’s agents had asked for 15,000 men, 
3,000 teams, and 500 women. He advertised 
accordingly. Instead of asking the men to come 
directly into the wheat belt, he advised all to go 
to Kansas City, where the Missouri-Kansas free 
employment bureau accepted the task of dis- 
tributing them as best it could. Mr. Blaine sent 
in his reports as to the demands of each farmer. 
Even this thorough canvass of the situation was 
insufficient to save all the grain sown. 

As early as March 1 of the present season, a 
circular was sent to the assessor of each township 
in Kansas, asking him to obtain and file with Mr. 
Blaine the name of every wheat-grower in his 
section, the number of acres he had sown last 
year, the number of extra men, women, and teams 
he used then, the acreage this year, and the pros- 
pect for a full yieid. This information was ar- 
ranged in tabulated form, as follows : 


John Jones, Attica township, Sedgwick County, 300 
acres in wheat last year, eight men, one woman, and 
five teams used ; 400 acres this year, prospect good. 


Mr. Blaine keeps careful record of the con- 
dition of wheat in each section until within a 
week of harvesting, when he sends in his reports 
to the employment agencies. Thus, if wheat 


was reported 74 per cent. good in April, Jones 
would need seven extra men; if 90 per cent. 
good, he would need eight ; if 60 per cent. good, 
six, or even five would be sufficient. 


The State 
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Secretary of Agriculture makes frequent reports 
on the condition of wheat as it nears the cutting 
season, thus affording ample opportunity for cor- 
rection. Free employment bureaus have been 
established this season at Kansas City and To- 
peka, while several small towns in the midst of 
the wheat belt will be used as distributing points. 

Wheat-growers pay the laborers from $1.50 to 
$3.50 a day. Some, more expert than others, 
earn $4 a day. The cost of harvesting an acre 
of wheat is divided as follows: twine, 25 cents ; 
ploughing and harrowing, $1; drilling, 40 
cents ; seed, 50 cents; cutting, $1.25 ; hauling, 
$1.50 ; threshing, $1.75 ; total, $6.65. If sold 
at 60 cents a bushel, the farmer doubles his 
money. Machinery saves much to the farmer, 
but the day laborer yields him even a greater 
profit. A binder will cut 15 acres a day. The 
twine costs 25 cents an acre, the binder driver is 
paid $1.50, and the hire of the team is $2.50. 
In some sections the header is used instead of a 
binder, thus eliminating the cost of twine. 

The total expense in cutting 1,000 acres is 
$600, of which $410 goes for horse hire and 
twine. However, the farmer pays larger wages 
to those who do the harder work of the harvest 
field. The binder driver sits under a sunshade, 
riding upon his machine. His work is fre- 
quently given to young women when there is a 
scarcity of men in the field. Those who shock 
the bundles of grain, tramping through the wiry 
stubble all day long, are paid $2.50 a day. 
Stackers and haulers earn a similar sum. 

Correctly arranging a stack of wheat or oats, 
so that the top will turn rain and preserve the 
under portion, is an art within itself, requiring 
seasons of hard work to understand and learn. 
There are those harvesters who can build a stack 
of wheat requiring the strength of a cyclone to 
overturn, or the hardest of rainstorms to pene- 
trate six inches beneath the straw covering. In 
these days few farmers stack their grain ; most 
prefer to haul it directly to the thresher from 
the shock. As the thresher often fails to arrive 
for weeks after the grain has been cut, the 
shocker must understand his work quite as well 
as the stacker. 

Helpers about the threshing machines are paid 
from $2.50 to $4aday. Feeders are paid $4, 
but their work is dangerous as well as tiresome. 
They stand for hours in front of the separator, 
pushing grain-laden straw into the rapidly revolv- 
ing cylinders, when at any moment a steel tooth 
may become loosened and fly out, dealing certain 
death. ‘To keep the mouth of the separator filled 
with straw, and the straw uniform in its en- 
trance, so as not to jerk the machinery, never 
stopping from sunrise until mid-day, is a trial of 
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mind and body that few can endure. It is the 
hardest labor of the harvesting. 

Wheat fields naturally ripen in the southern 
regions first, the ripening process traveling north- 
ward at the rate of twenty-five miles every twenty- 
four hours. Harvest helpers are, therefore, sent 
to the southern fields before others are supplied. 

Harvest employment bureaus are conducted 
after the plan of any free labor agency. ‘The 
men in charge have the name of every farmer 
and a statement of his needs. After first demands 
have been supplied, the second call for workers 
is filled. There are always many inexperienced 
harvesters who cannot stand the fatigue, the heat, 
and the ceaseless moving about demanded of 
them. Men of every class seek work in the vast 
fields of the Southwest. There is the tramp on 
his summer’s outing, the clerk taking a remune- 
rative and healthful vacation, business men and 
college students seeking novelty and recreation, 
to say nothing of the majority who are hard 
workers from the cities and farming sections not 
demanding their prowess. 

Railroads running into the wheat belts grant 
a half rate to the harvesters, the Santa Fé hav- 
ing been the first to offer assistance of this kind. 


These harvest excursions are crowded for weeks 
before the actual work begins. The cutting of 
wheat begins early in June, and lasts until mid- 
July. An industrious and steady worker can 
earn $125 during a season. The women who 
come into the wheat belt are generally wives of 
those laboring in the fields, although many a girl 
who toils in a village store at $3 a week will 
accept employment as a binder driver, or even 
as a hauler or shocker. 

Prior to the establishment of the harvest em- 
ployment system in Kansas thousands of acres of 
grain ripened and moulded before the owner could 
center his smaller forces upon the field. As a 
field of wheat ripens thoroughly in from three to 
five days, to permit it to stand after that is ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

The possibility of strikes has been almost ob- 
viated through the system inaugurated in Kansas. 
Last year, near Salina, several hundred men 
went out, and for one day the owners looked 
across deserted fields. By the following morning 
the Kansas City employment bureau had supplied 
the vacancies. However, even one day’s idleness 
in the midst of a harvest might cause thousands 
of dollars’ damage to over-ripe grain. 





THE EMPRESS DOWAGER’S SYSTEM OF MODERN 
COLLEGES FOR CHINA. 


BY ROBERT E. LEWIS. 


(Secretary Young Men’s Christian Association, Shanghai.) 


ER MAJESTY, TSU HSI, has issued a 
series of edicts completely upsetting the 
hoary educational system of China, and substi- 
tuting in its place modern colleges and schools 
in all the county seats, the perfectural cities, and 
the provincial capitals. A preface to succeeding 
decrees showed that the Empress Dowager took 
herself seriously, and it would be dangerous to 
trifle with the reform measures which continued 
to be indited by the throne. 

The literary men of China were startled to 
read in their papers an edict ‘‘commanding the 
abolition of the Wen-chang in examinations for 
literary degrees” and substituting ‘‘essays and 
articles on modern matters, and Western laws, 
constitutions, and political economy !”’ This edict 
affects this year about one million civil service 
students. The ancient system of military edu- 
cation was abolished, and warning was given 
that ‘modern military academies in the various 


provincial capitals” were to be established. The 
old system of practicing on the bow and arrow, 
or with the broadsword, or with stone weights, 
was acknowledged as ‘‘not of the slightest use 
in turning out men for the army.” A flutter of 
excitement passed through the celestial army 
corps when this edict was promulgated. 

The vermilion ink was scarcely dry on a suc- 
ceeding yellow decree when it was handed to 
the telegraph operator at the ancient capital, who 
notified the Chinese world of a still greater inno- 
vation. The proclamation read : 


I, Tsu Hsi, ete., etc., command all existing colleges 
in the empire (Confucian and Buddhist) to be turned 
into schools and colleges of Western learning. Each 
provincial capital is to have a university like the Pe- 
king University, whilst the colleges in the prefectures 
and districts of the various provinces are to be schools 
and colleges of the second and third classes. 


I shall not forget the amazement on the faces 













































of Chinese students as they read this proclama- 
tion, discussed it in undertone, and then turned 
to ask the foreigner if it could be true. Was it 
to be taken literally? Would it be counter- 
manded ? Why should the Dowager Empress 
now issue similar decrees to these, for which in 
1898 the Emperor Kwang Hsu was dethroned ? 

Her Majesty, T'su Hsi, has pronounced special 
honors upon Chinese who should be sent abroad 
‘¢to study any branch of Western science or 
art, best suited to their abilities and tastes ; so 
that they may return in time to China and place 
the fruits of their knowledge at the service of 
the empire.” ‘*The various expenses of the 
education abroad of the students shall be paid by 
the viceroys and governors of the young men’s 
native provinces, on account of the imperial 
exchequer.”’ 

These proclamations were in general terms, and 
the native journals were busy discussing the ways 
and means for their practical execution when the 
way was unexpectedly cleared by vermilion de- 
crees of much definiteness. The hand of Dr. 
William Hayes could be seen as one traced out 
the new scheme of education. He resigned the 
presidency of the Presbyterian college at Tung- 
chow-fu, in Shantung, a few months ago, to 
accept the presidency of the new government 
university at Chinan-fu, the capital of Shangtung. 
As there were no preparatory schools to act as 
feeders for this institution, or for any modern 
college in China, Dr. Hayes drew up a working 
plan of grammar and high schools for the whole 
province, and submitted it to His Excellency 
Yuan Shi-kai, who recognized that the scheme 
was the work of an experienced educator, and 
embodied it in a memorial to the throne. The 
Empress Dowager consulted with the Cheng Wa 
Ch’u (board of government affairs at Peking), 
and then sent copies of the Shangtung school 
programme to all the governors and viceroys. 

Yuan Shi-kai’s (Dr. Hayes’) recommendations 
were shortly declared to be the law of the land, 
and all ‘* viceroys, governors, and literary chan- 
cellors of the provinces are therefore to obey the 
regulations above suggested.”’ This plan pro- 
vides for grammar schools and high schools in 
each province, who should pass their students up 
into the Provincial University, the graduates of 
which are to be entitled ‘‘ students of superior 
class,” or B.A’s. These Bachelors may then go 
up to Peking to study in the Central University; 
and upon attaining proficiency, by imperial de- 
cree, they shall receive the Chu jen, or M.A. 

Those Masters who pursue further studies at 
Peking, and who are recommended by the Board 
of Rites, will be granted the Chinshih, or Litt. D. 
Those Doctors who desire to carry their work 
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further, after the preparation, shall be examined 
‘in one of the throne halls, after which the suc- 
cessful candidates are to be introduced to the 
throne, when either the grade of Hanlin Bach- 
elor, or secretary of the Six Boards, or secre- 
taries to the cabinet ministers will be bestowed 
upon them.” 

This broadside of reform edicts fired into the 
camp of the conservatives by order of the sup- 
posed chief reactionary has certainly upset the 
calculations of the wise men. None are more 
surprised than those who have argued that the 
occupation of China by the foreign military and 
the missionaries had permanently alienated the 
Chinese from all things Western. The exact op- 
posite is true. Missionaries are being besieged 
for help and instruction by the upper class of 
Chinese. <A gentleman who has recently settled 
in the north of Anhui province writes me that 
he is burdened by the kindness of the literati, 
one hundred and fifty or more of them having 
called on him,—some of them three times in 
succession,—before he was able to return their 
calis. Requests for the opening of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations for the literary classes 
have come from several great student centers. 
In Shanghai, through the work of this association, 
sixteen of the student class are ready for bap- 
tism, and thirteen others are preparing them- 
selves by special Bible study. The governors 
of five different provinces have officially turned 
to missionaries to seek guidance for their new 
school system. But missionaries are precluded, 
at present, by a strange fatuity, from rendering 
assistance. Into the system outlined by Dr. 
Hayes for Shangtung, and applied to the whole 
empire by the throne, there was introduced by 
the Chinese a regulation which requires that the 
Chinese professors ‘shall, on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month, conduct the classes in 
reverential sacrifice to the Most Holy Teacher 
Confucius, and to all the former worthies and 
scholars of the provinces.” This regulation makes 
it impossible for Christian students to remain in 
government colleges. It is not only plainly con- 
trary to the religious liberty guaranteed by the 
treaty of Tien-tsin, but is especially short-sighted, 
in view of the fact that practically all the ablest 
students and teachers connected with government 
colleges are Christians. The whole Christian 
student body has refused to conform, for by con- 
forming it would return to heathenism. The 
non-conformists have the sympathy of many en- 
lightened mandarins ; and if they and the mis- 
sionary educators who are needed by the govern- 
ment to man its colleges remain firm, the question 
of religious liberty in educational circles in China 
will be settled for all the future. 








TWO FRENCH PREMIERS: WALDECK-ROUSSEAU 


AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


BY OTHON 


GUERLAC. 


IL—M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, LAWYER AND REPUBLICAN 
STATESMAN. 


OWARD the close of the year 1880, when 
the great orator Gambetta was president 
of the French Chamber, there appeared, one after- 
noon, in the tribune a young deputy from Brittany, 
phlegmatic of countenance and slender of figure, 
with an appearance of aristocratic elegance not 
usual among the representatives of the democracy. 
All that was known of him was that he was a 
lawyer of a certain reputation in his district, and 
that he was one of the favorite disciples of Gam- 
betta, at that time the leader of the Opportunist 
party. As he began his address, it could be re- 
marked that the presiding officer leaned forward 
in his chair, in a manner not merely curious but 
almost paternal, as if to miss no detail of this 
first parliamentary effort, in which he had so per- 
sonal an interest. His fears, if he had any, were 
soon dispelled. The young Breton lawyer spoke 
with the ease, the confidence, and the finish that 
distinguish the born orator. He had not pro- 
ceeded ‘far before Gambetta was seen to settle 
back in his chair, reassured and beaming, while 
the Chamber abandoned itself to the rare pleasure 
of listening to a real master of eloquence. 

The young orator of 1880 was M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the man who, under conditions unique 
in French history, at the very moment when his 
work had been endorsed by the voters of the 
nation, has resigned the prime ministry of 
France. His policy,—or, rather, his personality, 
—was the issue in the general elections to the 
Chamber which have been held this spring. For 
three years he has managed the affairs of France, 
having exceeded in his tenure of office ail the 
previous ministers of the third Republic. Dur. 
ing this period his ministry has been subjected 
by the parties of, the opposition to persistent and 
violent attacks, from which he has always 
emerged victorious, thanks to his  oratorical 
talents, his parliamentary dexterity, and his per- 
sonal prestige. His qualities of leadership and 
the great authority which he has acquired have 
enabled him to hold together and to keep in 
hand one of the most turbulent majorities and 
most difficult to satisfy that can well be imag- 
ined, —a majority of Radicals and Socialists. And 





he is not only one of the leading statesmen of 
Europe ; he is also one of the most attractive 
and most interesting figures in public life. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau was born in Nantes, 
December 2, 1846. Ilis father, a Breton lawyer, 
was an old Republican, who had played a part in 
the Assemblies of 1848, had opposed the Empire, 
and had been, under the Republic, elected mayor 
of the important city of Nantes; throughout 
Brittany he had won for his name the respect of 
men of all parties. The son, after finishing his 
legal studies, began practice at Saint-Nazaire, 
and then at Rennes. His success was immediate 
and startling. It is related that in one of his 
first cases his adversary, one of the most noted 
lawyers of the-time, a veteran of the profession, 
was so astonished at the talent displayed by his 
young rival that he» began his reply with the pre- 
diction that this was to be one of the great 
orators. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, of which he was 
elected a member in 1879, he did not long re- 
main inactive. Gambetta, who was assiduous 
in attracting young men to his standard, had 
detected in M. Waldeck-Rousseau a promising 
recruit. Moreover, the great orator from the 
Midi,—warm-hearted, exuberant, and fervidly 
eloquent,—was strongly attracted by the cold 
and elegant young Breton, so different in every 
way from himself. He accordingly enlisted him 
in the ranks of his followers; and when, in 
1881, he formed his first ministry (popularly 
known as the ‘‘Great Ministry ’’), he chose this 
deputy of thirty-five to be his Minister of the 
Interior. The ‘*Great Ministry” did not re- 
main long in power, but it lasted long enough 
for M. Waldeck-Rousseau to make himself re- 
membered. In a circular letter to the prefects 
of the departments, dated November 24, 1881, 
he vigorously attacked the French patronage 
system, which transformed the legislators into 
perpetual solicitors of places for themselves and 
for their friends. He declared that he would 
refuse to receive letters addressed to him by 
deputies to recommend applicants for places. 
This act of energetic independence was resented 














































by the deputies, and contributed to the early fall 
of the Gambetta cabinet on January 26, 1882. 

But this incident had sufficed to make M. 
Waideck-Rousseau known as a man fitted to 
govern, and endowed with courage as well as 
energy. Consequently, in 1883, when Jules 
Ferry, another good judge of men, formed his 
ministry, —one of the longest in power and most 
important in the history of the third Republic, — 
Waldeck-Rousseau was again chosen for the 
portfolio of the interior. During the two years 
in which the Ferry ministry was compelled to 
endure the continual attack of the reactionary- 
radical coalition, Waldeck-Rousseau assisted 
Ferry in defending the principles of republican- 
ism, bringing to the support of his chief's 
vigorous and almost brutal eloquence the re. 
sources of a formidable dialectic, whose chilling 
politeness was only the mask of the keenest 
sarcasm and epigram. 

When, in March, 1885, as the result of an in- 
cident in the Tongking war, the Ferry ministry 
fell from power, M. Waldeck-Rousseau  with- 
drew almost completely from active participation 
in politics. For four years he retained his seat 
in the Chamber, but almost never took part in 
the discussions, except on one or two occasions, 
when he aided the Moderate Republicans in their 
attacks upon the Radical ministry of Floquet. He 
returned to the bar, where his great name and his 
unrivaled oratorical talents assured him one of 
the first places in hisprofession. In 1889 he did not 
appear asa candidate. Instead, he utilized the ex- 
perience he had acquired in public affairs in mas- 
tering the difficulties which presented themselves 
to him in his legal practice. There was no great 
financial case, no great industrial litigation or im- 
portant civil process, in which he did not play a 
part. His intellect,—logical, clear, and penetrat- 
ing,—was not baffled by the most difficult compli- 
cations of finance or jurisprudence. Moreover, he 
relieved the dryness inherent in such subjects by 
observations and applications drawn from his 
political experience and his knowledge of men 
and affairs, and by that delicate irony which illu- 
minates all his utterances, and which, added to 
the charm of an impeccable style, makes each of 
his arguments in court a work of art delightful 
both to the ear and tothe intelligence. He acted 
as counsel for the government and for the Bank 
of France ; he defended the interests of Coquelin 
in the suit brought against him by the Comédie 
Frangaise ; he defended the millionaire spend- 
thrift Lebaudy against his family, who sought to 
have the courts appoint a trustee for his estate. 
In December, 1898, as lawyer for one of the 
creditors of the now world-famous Madame 
Humbert, he was the first person to declare in 
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court his conviction that the Humbert-Crawford 


litigation was fraudulent. On one occasion I 
heard him make an argument in a financial case 
in reply to his recent colleague, himself a bril- 
liant lawyer, M. Millerand. The two speeches, 
so unlike in tone but so equal in ability, were 
characteristic of the two adversaries,—the one 
speech calm, measured, and courteous ; the other 
sharp, aggressive, and bitter. But his great case, 
—the one which did the most to spread his name, 
and in which he is said to have received a fee of 
$25,000.00,—was the Panama case, in which he 
defended the famous engineer Eiffel, the de- 
signer of the Eiffel Tower, against the charge of 
having swindled the Panama Company by false 
estimates of the amount of work performed by 
the contractors. His argument, which was de- 
livered before a crowded court room, occupied 
several sessions. Amid the intricacies and tech- 
nicalities of the points at issue he seemed to be a 
master of engineering as well as of finance. And 
at the conclusion of that long effort, he delivered 
a peroration, received with great applause by his 
listeners, but often quoted against him since, in 
which he called upon the court not to make an 
example of men who, like De Lesseps and Eiffel, 
had contributed by their achievements to the 
fame and influence of their country, and who (to 
use his own words) ‘ avaient fuit a la grande hu- 
miliée de 1870 lauméne dun peu de gloire,’— 
‘who had given of their fame to France as one 
gives alms to the unfortunate.” I can still recall 
the picture of M. Waldeck- Rousseau, after that 
great speech, passing through the corridors of the 
Palais de Justice, followed by his admirers. 

M. Waldeck- Rousseau’s successes and increas- 
ing reputation caused his friends.in the Republi- 
can party to regret keenly his retirement from 
politics. His absence was felt all the more be- 
cause the former leaders of the moderate wing 
were by this time either dead, like Jules Ferry, 
or discredited and without prestige. In 1894, 
the Republicans of the department of La Loire 
took advantage of a vacancy in the Senate to 
elect M. Waldeck- Rousseau, without his solicita- 
tion and almost in the face of his opposition. 
But he was too faithful to his party to avoid 
what was represented to him as his duty. He 
took his seat in the Senate, but abstained from 
speaking and took little part in actual politics 
except when practically forced to do so by the 
members of his party, who called upon him for 
stump speeches during the campaigns. It was 
thus also that, in 1895, he consented to the use of 
his name as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic. He was defeated, however, by Félix 


Faure, whose mediocrity appealed more strongly 
But M. Waldeck- Rous- 


to the Electoral College. 
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seau’s real period of activity began with the cri- 
sis of the Dreyfus affair,—that disturbance yhich 
upset all parties, and seemed for the moment to 
be endangering the Republic itself. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, like the majority of sensible and lib- 
eral French statesmen, was in favor of the only 
normal and logical solution of the difficulties 
which the case presented, —an immediate and fair 
revision. When the Dupuy ministry proposed 
to take the case out of the hands of the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court of Cassation, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau delivered his first great address in the 
Senate, and produced a profound impression. 
From that moment on he threw himself into the 
struggle, and took a foremost part in it, no longer 
with that air of skeptical indifference which had 
sometimes been attributed to him, but with the 
conviction and the energy of the patriot and the 
statesman. It was in June, 1899, at the very 
crisis of the affair; the nation was divided into 
two hostile factions ; the long-cherished animosi- 
ties threatened to break out in open violence ; 
the army seemed to be hesitating, and the des- 
tiny of the Republic seemed to depend upon the 
chance of some general’s momentary wavering 
from discipline or of some excited agitator’s 
hazard of fortunes. The Dupuy ministry had 
just collapsed, and no one seemed disposed to 
accept the responsibilities of power at that crit- 
ical period, when Dreyfus was just about to re- 
turn and his case to be retried. M. Loubet ap- 
pealed to the devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. If the latter had lis- 
tened only to his personal interests, to his fond- 
ness for studious retirement, and to his disdain 
of political ambitions, he would have refused. 
But he saw a difficult task to be performed and 
a great responsibility to be undertaken. He ac- 
cepted. He decided to appeal to all parties, even 
the most extreme, to come to the defence of the 
Republic. He brought together in the same 
cabinet a general of whom he was sure, from rea- 
sons of friendship and obligation, and a Socialist 
whose ability and worth he had seen tested in 
the tribunals of justice. He formed that minis- 
try of June 22, 1899, in which were united men 
as different as General de Galliffet, the Deputy 
Millerand, the Moderate Republican Decrais, and 
the young Socialist Baudin. 

The Opportunist party, in which up to that 
time Waldeck-Rousseau’s friends were all to be 
found, split into two parts ; one, the smaller, en- 
dorsed this bold stroke, which seemed to them 
warranted by the situation; the other, led by 
M. Méline, to whom was soon added M. Ribot, 
refused to follow him in this seemingly precari- 
ous venture. ‘The Radical party, for the most 
part, and the more judicious element of the 














Socialist party, rallied to the defense of the 
new ministry, which came to be known as the 
‘« Ministry of Defense and of Republican Action.” 
With this heterogeneous majority, to which the 
‘‘advanced ” parties made the largest contribu- 
tion, Waldeck-Rousseau, the former Conserva- 
tive Republican, only yesterday the best author- 
ized spokesman of the Opportunist party, suc- 
ceeded in governing France for the last three 
years. 

That he has been compelled to sacrifice to that 
majority some of the features of his own pro- 
gramme ; that he has been obliged to comply with 
the exigencies of the advanced party, instead of 
carrying out the wishes of the moderates ; that 
he has been forced to move in the direction of 
radicalism, and to accept certain measures of an 
almost socialistic character, this cannot be denied. 
But his work, as a whole, has been of the most. 
fruitful character, and is worth summarizing. 

In the first place, he has reéstablished peace, — 
in the material and in the moral sense,—in the 
thoroughfares of Paris and in the hearts of most 
Frenchmen. The time is past when President 
Loubet could be insulted by ruffianly National- 
ists in Paris, or assaulted at Auteuil by aristo- 
cratic Royalists or Bonapartists. The Dreyfus 
affair has been closed by a compromise, the only 
means which could have been peaceably em- 
ployed ; Dreyfus has been pardoned. The am- 
nesty has been voted after a splendid speech of 
the prime minister, which the Senate caused to 
be posted in all the communes of France. 

Further, he has sueceeded in passing a cer- 
tain number of measures which had, for a long 
time, been only unrealized projects. In the first 
place, he has created a colonial army, the need 
of which had been felt for twenty years. 

Another law has been passed making the in- 
heritance tax less burdensome on small estates. 
Still another law has reduced’ the excise taxes 
upon wine, beer, and cider (what are called in 
France ‘hygienic beverages’’), and increased 
that upon distilled liquors, a measure which 
aims at both the welfare and the morality of the 
masses, inasmuch as it makes cheaper the wine 
upon the workingman’s table and at the same 
time tends to decrease the consumption of the 
really dangerous alcoholic drinks. 

The law which, beyond all others, has occupied 
the attention of M. Waldeck- Rousseau’s govern- 
ment, and which has been the most exhaustively 
and passionately debated, is the law dealing with 
the associations, which received the President's 
signature on July 1, 1901. This law establishes 
and regulates the right of association, hitherto 
refused by the law, to groups consisting of more 
than twenty persons. The feature which gives 


















this law a peculiarly aggressive character, and 
which has called forth the protests of the Roman 
Catholics and of a great number of Liberals, is 
that it makes the existence of the religious associa- 
tions dependent upon the good will or the caprice 
of the government, which has utililized it to pro- 
hibit the existence of societies accused of taking 
part in politics, such as the Jesuits and the As- 
sumptionists. It must be admitted that the very 
existence of a ministry supported by the Radicals 
was conditioned upon its adoption of a policy, if 
not hostile, at least defiant with regard to Cathol- 
icism. In the law of associations, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has made this concession to anti-clerical 
sentiment. In return he was not expected to 
carry out certain further articles of the Radical 
programme, which he always opposed, such as 
the income tax, the abolition of the Senate, and 
the separation of Church and State. 

To the bitter complaints of the conservative 
opposition, which reproached his administration 
with making dangerous concessions to the anti- 
clericals, with being only a tool in the hands of 
the collectivists, with endangering national safe- 
ty and national credit, M. Waldeck- Rousseau 
van reply by citing the social and political re- 
forms which he has brought to pass, by pointing 
to the peace and order reéstablished in the coun- 
try, and to France’s worthy maintenance of her 
rank as a great power in the European concert. 
The elections of April 27 and May 11 have shown 
that the country at large indorsed this policy. 

But the great source of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
power, during his three years of office, was the 
influence and magnetism of his personality ; this, 
more than anything else, enabled him to maintain 
discipline and loyalty in the ranks of his majority. 
M. Waldeck- Rousseau is cold in temperament ; in 
the most turbulent of parliamentary storms he is 
always collected, always master of himself. He 
has often been called haughty and contemptuous. 
He is, indeed, reserved and somewhat distant ; 
he has not the vulgar familiarity of the ordinary 
politician, for he has a species of dignity due as 
much to timidity as to good taste. In fact, his 
haughtiness is timidity in disguise. On one oc- 
casion, when a lady of his acquaintance went to 
hear him make an argument at the Palais de 
Justice, he confessed to being greatly disturbed, 
and said to her, at their next meeting, ‘You 
caine near ruining my logic ; I do not like to 
speak before my friends.” This great orator is 
also a great master of silence, who wastes words 
neither in public nor in private. He has no 
weakness for notoriety or display. He is as 
eager to escape from celebrations, receptions, and 
banquets as some are to participate in them. | 
have said that it was necessary to place him in 
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the Senate almost by force, after his temporary 


retirement from politics. Since he has_ been 
prime minister, he has declined all invitations, — 
except in cases where he felt it his duty to en- 
‘courage some charitable or humane enterprise. 
Beneath his cold and unsympathetic exterior he 
conceals the warmest and most generous of hearts. 
His colleagues in the cabinet dearly loved him. 
When they met for the last time, after three 
years of unbroken union and friendship, there 
were tears in all their eyes. 

For relaxation from his work, in which he 
expends his energy without stint, he turns to 
painting in water colors, being reckoned an ama- 
teur of distinction, and toangling, which he once 
declared to be the one thing for which he felt him- 
self best fitted. Highly cultivated and well read, 
he is also fond of travel ; the Italian cities, espe- 
cially Venice, have a strong attraction for him, 
whenever his duties do not keep him in Paris. 
Sometimes, in vacation, he spends long periods 
at sea, on board the yacht of one of his friends. 
He was on one of these cruises when, in the 
summer of 1901, the arrival in France of the 
Czar wasannounced. While the other ministers 
were rushing about in feverish excitement, and 
lavishing themselves upon preparations and ar- 
rangements, the prime minister tranquilly con- 
tinued his voyage until it was time to return to 
the shore; then he returned, and received his 
imperial guest with his accustomed quiet ease. 

His engaging manners impress all who come 
into contact with him. His charm and perfect 
distinction have won the admiration of the entire 
diplomatic corps. The German ambassador once 
said to him: ‘* What a pity that my master 
cannot make your acquaintance.” 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s chief means of in. 
fluence and his supreme fascination is his 
eloquence. I have often heard him speak, upon 
the most widely differing subjects, and always, 
however dry the question under discussion, the 
charm and the pleasure have been the same. His 
eloquence is, above all, modern, discarding idle 
ornament and antiquated rhetoric. There are no 
tall phrases or showy metaphors, but there is 
precision, clarity, and logic. His reasoning is 
clothed in a language so pure and a style so 
harmonious ; he coins such felicitous phrases 
and such telling formulas; he introduces into 
his discourse so many striking observations and 
so many flashes of wit; his irony is so keen and 
polished ; he speaks with such conviction, such 
ease, and such art, that each of his addresses is a 
delight to his auditors, whether supporters or 
opponents. 

A half-dozen of his speeches as prime minister 
have been posted in all the communes of France, an 
























































honor which the Chamber and the Senate confer 
only on rare occasions. One of his most admired 
addresses was that in which he defended before 
the Senate the terms of the law of amnesty, and 
in which he branded with ignominy the crimes 
and the wrongs committed in the course of the 
Dreyfus affair and its sequels. He said : 

To those who consider this measure too indulgent, 
and who believe that we are incurring the danger of 
enfeebling the sense of responsibility in the national 
consciousness, I confine myself to replying that there 
are punishments more severe than those which the law 
inflicts; that the justice whose seat is in our court 
rooms is not the sole justice which pronounces sentence 
upon the guilty. There is another justice, constituted 
by the public conscience. The decision of this justice 
will be handed down through the ages, will furnish an 
example to nations, and has already become a part of 
history. 

When the appropriations for the expedition to 
China were under discussion in the Chamber, and 
when certain Deputies, from a sentiment of hos- 
tility to the Church, opposed the granting of in- 
demnities to the missionaries, Waldeck-Rousseau 
came to the rescue with a speech, on the mission 
and the duties of France in the Orient, of such 
lofty eloquence that his habitual adversaries ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. He has always been 
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happy, especially in the days when he was the 
spokesman of the moderate party, when he used 
to brand the flatterers of the mob the dema- 
gogues who ‘‘intoxicate the masses with the al- 
cohol of false promises.”” He framed a definition 
of socialism which has remained famous, when 
he termed it, “that enormous and childish il- 
lusion, which arouses the evil passions of the 
credulous, and which traverses paths of hatred 
and rage to reach its goal in misery and servi- 
tude.” His social and economic doctrine is 
summed up in this famous phrase of his, ‘‘ Labor 
must own and capital must work.” 

Gambetta was once declared, by one of his 
opponents, to speak with such eloquence that his 
adversaries, the Radicals, had to hold on to their 
benches to keep themselves from applauding him. 
The correct, lucid, and somewhat frigid eloquence 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau has not quite this mar- 
velous effect. But it is almost as marvelous that 
during so long a time, despite all the snares of 
an unremitting opposition, he should have been 
able, by almost daily triumphs of persuasion, to 
hold together and keep in order the majority, by 
whose aid he has succeeded in giving France 
three years of a government at once peaceful, 
energetic, and fruitful. 


II.—M. COMBES, PILYSICIAN, SCHOLAR, AND RADICAL LEADER. 


‘‘There are men who can be succeeded but 
not replaced.” The new premier of France 
would doubtless be the first to apply this time- 
honored maxim, frequently illustrated in politics, 
to the statesman whom he so unexpectedly suc- 
ceeds. 

M. Combes is far from being unknown in 
France, where, for the last fifteen years, he has 
taken an active part in politics, now in the Sen- 
ate and now in the cabinet. For all that, his 
selection as president of the council of ministers 
has caused considerable surprise. Many have 
thought that he was not quite equal to the duties 
of this position, and that his personality was a 
little deficient in the prestige which M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau possesses to so high a degree, not to 
speak of the eloquence which is still more im- 
portant in a prime minister. 

It is true that M. Combes, who, although by 
no means young, is still comparatively a new- 
comer in French politics, has not yet had an 
opportunity of playing a very distinguished ré/e. 
But those who are familiar with the present par- 
liamentary situation in France, and who, more- 
over, have followed the course of M. Combes 
since the beginning of his political career, have 
no difficulty in understanding the reasons which 
have caused M. Loubet to intrust the leader of 





the Radical party in the Senate with the forma- 
tion of the new cabinet. ‘These reasons are 
valid and of various nature. 

The principal reason is that the Radical party 
has been the one most successful in the last elec- 
tions. The great majority of the three hundred 
and thirty-nine newly elected deputies favorable 
to the Waldeck- Rousseau ministry is made up of 
Radicals. It was to the support of the Radicals 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau owed his long con- 
tinuance in power, and it is therefore only just 
that his policies should .be continued by those 
who had approved and supported them. 

Now in the Radical party there are not many 
men whose past services or personal prestige 
marks them out as available for the prime min- 
istry. The Radical party has plenty of men of 
talent, but it has not many men of the very 
first order. In fact, it has only two. One of 
these is M. Bourgeois, who is by far the most 
brilliant and most distinguished leader of the 
party. But M. Bourgeois, who has been for a 
certain time forced by family reasons to with- 
draw from active politics, was unwilling and un- 
able to accept the position for which his name 
naturally suggested itself. The other is M. 
Brisson, an upright and austere Jacobin, some- 
what lacking in adaptability, whose influence 











has of late been on the wane. M. Brisson was 
approached, but wisely declined. 

M. Loubet, well acquainted with the Senate, 
in which he had sat for twenty years, then sought 
among its members for a man sufficiently in har- 
mony with the advanced Republican majority to 
enjoy its confidence, and with sufficient authority 
in the Parliament to be able to guide it. He se- 
lected M. Combes. In the present condition of 
affairs he could hardly have made a_ better 
choice. 

M. Combes will be sixty-seven years old in 
September. He is a simall man, which is not 
counted as a disqualification in France, where a 
popular proverb and the experience of history 
agree in inspiring confidence in men of moderate 
stature. Bonaparte was short ; so was M. Thiers. 
As to his age, M. Combes does not show it. He 
is full of life and youth, and in that Senate made 
up of veterans he seems, in spite of his gray 
mustache and imperial, a new recruit, such 
vivacity resides in his features and such indefati- 
gable energy in all his figure. Although not a 
powerful orator, he is a precise and clear speaker, 
trained in parliamentary debate. 

M. Combes comes from the south of France. 
He isason of that turbulent and fluent Midi, 
where men are born eloquent, and where the heat 
of the sun seems to impart to their natures a dou. 
ble share of liveliness, aggressiveness, and color. 
Like many representatives of free thought and an- 
tagonists of the Church, he began his career un- 
der those influences of which he was later to 
become the irreconcilable adversary. He was 
educated in a religious seminary, where he was 
trained in the principles which he has since de- 
tested. It has often happened that the enemies 
of the Church have been of her own household. 
Voltaire, who uttered the famous phrase, ‘+ Hera- 
sez Vinfame,”’ was a pupil of the Jesuits. Renan, 
whose name in clerical circles is as much loathed 
as that of Voltaire, received all his instruction 
from priests. The leader of anti-clericalism un- 
der the third Republic, Gambetta, who said, 
‘‘Clericalism, there is the enemy,”’ was, like M. 
Combes, the pupil of a little seminary. But 
M. Combes received religious instruction longer 
than any of them. Voltaire and Gambetta were 
under clerical guardianship only in their early 
youth. Renan himself parted with the Church 
at the age of twenty-two. M. Combes remained 
within the Church even in his maturity ; he took 
priestly orders, and became what Renan had once 
dreamed of becoming, —an ecclesiastical professor 
in a Catholic seminary. 

In 1895, when M. Combes was first made 
minister of public instruction in the Radical cab- 
inet of M. Bourgeois, it occurred to me to hunt 
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up in the Library of the Sorbonne, in Paris, the 
theses which M. Combes had written in his old 
days to obtain his degree of docteur-és-lettres. I 
found a great volume of several hundred pages,— 
like all French theses,—upon ‘‘The Psychology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas,” and another thesis in 
Latin, likewise upon a question of scholastic 
metaphysics. I took the occasion to make these 
two metaphysical works known, by analyzing 
them in a Paris newspaper. Then began a cam- 
paign of ridicule and epigram in the Conservative 
press against the Radical who had begun life as a 
theologian. M. Waldeck- Rousseau himself, who 
was at that time the champion of the moderate 
party against the Radical ministry of M. Bour- 
geois, said, at Bordeaux, in 1897, in replying to 
those who accused the Republican party of reac- 
tionary tendencies: ‘¢It is certainly not in our 
ranks that you must look to find a magistrate* 
who has learned how to distinguish real republi- 
cans by prosecuting them under the empire, or a 
learned theologian who has trained himself by 
the study of the fathers of the Church to spy out 
better the clericals in disguise.”” Again, the 
other day, when M. Combes first appeared before 
the Chamber, the old clerical and royalist Baudry 
d’Asson bitterly reproached uim for his ‘‘apos- 
tasy.”” How did M. Combes come to forsake 
what he had previously followed, and to break 
with the political and religious system to which 
he had previously adhered ? This he has never 
explained to the public. We only know that 
one fine day he abandoned scholastic theology for 
the study of medicine; left the department of 
the Tarn, where he had been known as l'abbé 
Combes, to establish himself in the Department 
of the Charente Inférieure, where he was there- 
after to pass as Dr. Combes. Modest in his am- 
bitions, he selected a little town of five thousand 
inhabitants, the town of Pons, where he practiced 
his new profession. With the zeal of a neophyte, 
he began to promulgate the new ideas to which 
he had just given his adhesion, and which, in 
these southwestern regions, find a soil at once 
favorable and hostile, inasmuch as one part of 
the population is of Huguenot stock, and the other, 
more numerous still, retains a strong Bonapartist 
feeling. 

The physician has a great influence upon the 
rural population in France. By his daily con- 
tact with the people he is enabled to gain the 
confidence of the simple-minded, and to spread 
his ideas. M. Combes, nevertheless, made but 
slow progress. In 1875, he was elected mayor 
of Pons; in 1879, he was made member of the 
“Conseil Général,” and it was not until January, 


* M. Guyot-Dessaigne, now a Radical deputy, former judge 
of the empire. 
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1886, that he succeeded in being elected to the 
Senate. 

The Senate, which has only three hundred 
members, all at least forty years of age, is less 
turbulent, less sensational, and less frequented 
by the public than the Chamber of Deputies. It 
is for this reason that men of great ability and 
genuine talent may here long remain unknown to 
all except those who actually watch them at their 
work. It was thus that M. Combes was little 
known when, in 1895, M. Bourgeois placed him 
in his Radical ministry, by the side of M. Berthe- 
lot and M. Cavaignac. He had not attracted the 
attention of his colleagues, except by his work 
upon committees, especially those relating to 
educational matters. 

In the Ministry of Public Instruction he was 
the author of certain bills which testified to the 
energy of his passion for reform, and to his vig- 
orous hostility to clerical influence. Upon his re- 
turn to the ranks he continued to make a spe- 
cialty of those educatiomal questions which, in 
France, have always engaged the attention of 
men zealous for the emancipation of the nation. 
In the discussions which ended, on May 29 of 
this year, ina complete reform of French sec- 
ondary instruction, adapted from henceforth on 
to the needs of a modern democracy, M. Combes 
played a leading part as spokesman of the Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

To the measures which, during the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry, had had for their object the 
disarmament of the clerical party, M. Combes 
has given ardent support. He was chairman of 
the Committee on the Law of Associations, 
whose report was presented by M. Vallé, the 
new Minister of Justice. When M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, in advocacy of the bill, delivered 
before the Senate one of those great addresses 
for which he is noted, it was M. Combes who 
proposed to the Senate that it be posted on the 
walls of all the villages of France. 

Within the last few years the importance and 
the influence of M. Combes have increased 
through the progress of the Radical party in the 
Senate. The group of which he was the chief, 
before his election as Vice-President of the 
Senate, has become one of the most important in 
that assembly, in which, a few years ago, it 
numbered scarcely ten members. 

It is a strange circumstance that the Senate, 
which, only a few years ago, was regarded by 
the Radical party as an obstacle to all reform, as 
an injurious institution which ought to be de- 
stroyed,—the Senate, whose abolition was de- 
manded in all Radicai platforms,—now supplies 
the leader of the Radical party. At the present 
moment the Senate is par excellence the conserv- 


ative factor in the Republic, less subject than 
the Chamber, which is directly created by popu- 
lar vote, tothe sudden gusts and the superficial 
agitations which disturb the masses ; it is not af- 
fected by those outbursts of clerical or reaction- 
ary sentiment which, under the name of Boulang- 
ism, anti-Semitism, or nationalism, have too often 
shown their effects in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It is precisely upon the field of conflict against 
clericalism and nationalism,—in other words, as 
M. Combes expressed it last January in the 
Senate, ‘the conflict for the triumph of the 
spirit of the Revolution over that of the Counter- 
Revolution,’’—that M. Combes has given ener- 
getic support to the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet. 
He has accepted power with a view to continuing 
this policy. Like his predecessor, he does not 
seek to carry out the entire programme of radi- 
icalism. He will limit himself to applying vig- 
orously the law of associations already in force 
and to striking a new blow at clerical education 
by securing the repeal of the law of Falloux, of 
1850, which confers upon ecclesiastical institu- 
tions privileges which are not enjoyed by the 
national schools. Like most men who have freed 
themselves from clerical influence, M. Combes, 
asa matter of fact, does not pride himself on 
being liberal. To an editor of Le Figaro, M. 
Jules Huret, he said recently that he did not be- 
lieve that the freedom of teaching is a natural 
right. 

Among reforms of a social and political nature, 
he will revive the project of pensions for working 
men prepared by M. Millerand, he will reform 
the system of courts-martial, will reduce military 
service to two years, and will frame a system of 
taxation involving the income tax, so long advo- 
cated by the Radicals. 

To realize this programme,—to which, on June 
12, the Chamber gave in advance its approval 
by a vote of 329 to 124,——M. Combes has assem- 
bled in his cabinet a group of colleagues each of 
whom has been tried and tested, and of whom 
two at least are of extremely interesting person- 
ality. One of these is the new Minister of the 
Navy, Camille Pelletans, well known in journal- 
ism, a somewhat erratic writer and a brilliant 
orator, who, for twenty years, has displayed as a 
member of the Opposition quatities which for the 
first time will be exercised constructively. The 
other is Maurice Rouvier, who has already been 
many times minister, and once e€en prime min- 
ister. M. Rouvier has taken part in parliamen- 
tary life since the foundation of the Republic, 
and has been prominent in the most difficult and 
most troubled periods. A financier of great 
ability, an orator of remarkable power, he stands 
out conspicuously above the rest of the cabinet. 
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STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


RIOR to 1881, no attempt was made by the 
national government to collect data rela- 
tive to labor controversies. It was only in the 
period of twenty years closing with December, 
1900, that the strike assumed great importance, 
although this method of seeking redress of real 
or supposed grievances had been resorted to since 
1740, or 1741, when the journeymen bakers of 
New York City demanded an increase of wages, 
and made an agreement not to bake bread until 
their demand was acceded to. The main facts 
relating to the strikes and lockouts for the period 
from 1881 to 1900, inclusive, are shown in the 
accompanying tables, constructed from the six- 
teenth annual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor. In the North American 
Review for June, Commissioner Wright makes 
the following comments on the statistics therein 
presented : 

‘From the following table relative to strikes, — 
an analysis of the lockout table need not be 
attempted, as the lockouts constitute but a com- 
paratively small proportion of industrial disturb- 
ances, —it will be seen that the largest number of 
establishments involved in any one year was in 
1899, being 11,317, and the next largest number 
was in 1886, being 10,053. The losses to em. 
ployers and employees under all the conflicts 
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both strikes and lockouts, occurring in the period 
amounted to the enormous sum of $468,968,581, 
more.than 6,000,000 persons having been thrown 
out of employment for an average of 23.8 days. 
It is often supposed that most strikes fail; but 
the foregoing record shows that 50.77 per cent. 
of the strikes succeeded, that 13.04 per cent. 
succeeded partly, and that 36.19 per cent. failed. 

‘¢The figures in the tables do not represent the 
actual number of different individual employees 
who were involved in strikes or lockouts in a 
given year, because, in many cases, there have 
been two or more strikes or lockouts in one con- 
cern in the same year. 

‘‘Of the whole number of strikes, 14,457 were 
ordered by labor organizations ; these represented 
103,455 establishments out of a total of 117,509. 
Of the strikes ordered by organizations, 52.86 
per cent. were successful, 13.60 per cent. partly 
successful, and 33.54 per cent. unsuccessful. 
These percentages coincide very closely with 
those relating to the total number of successful, 
partly successful, and unsuccessful strikes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


‘The distribution of strikes offers occasion for 
some very serious reflections. During the twenty 
years included in the report, New York shows 
the largest number of strikes, as well as the larg- 
























































STRIKES. 
Em- Assistance 
| Estab- | ployees Saal —_ 7 Per cent, of establishments 
aie iar ae lish- thrown newer Ww ae loss omploreee Loss ae in which strikes— 
va mentsin-| outo sleds * »y labor employers. 
strikes. | volved. | employ- | (dvs). | employees. organiza- Suc-_ |Succeeded) pyiteg 
ment. tions. ceeded. partly. alled. 

1881 471 2,928 129,521 12.8 $3,372,578 287,999 $1,919,483 61.37 7.00 31.63 
1882 45 2,105 154, 671 21.9 9, 864, 228 734,339 4.269.094 53.59 8.17 38.24 
1883 478 2,759 149.763 20.6 6.274.480 461.233 4,696,027 58.17 16.09 25.74 
1884 443 2,367 147,054 30.5 7,666,717 407,871 3'393.073 51.5 3.89 44.61 
1885 645 2,284 242,705 30.1 10; 663e248 465.827 4,388,893 52,80 9.50 7.7 
1886 1,482 10, 053 508,044 23.4 ~~ 14,992,453 1,122,130 12,357, 34.50 18.85 46.65 
1887 1,436 6,589 379,676 20.9 16,560,534 1,121,554 6,698,495 45.64 19 47.17 
1888 906 3,506 147,704 20.3 6,377,749 1,752,668 6,509,017 52.22 5.48 42.30 
1889 1,075 3,786 249,559 26.2 10,409,686 592,017 2,936,752 46.49 18.91 34.60 
1890 1,833 9,424 351,944 24.2 13,875,338 910,285 5,135,404 52.65 10.01 37.34 
189] 1,717 8,116 298,939 34.9 14,801,505 1,132,553 6,176,688 37.88 8.29 53.83 
] 892 1,298 5,540 206,671 23.4 10,7 727622 833,874 5,145,691 39.31 8.7 51.99 
1893 1,305 4,555 265,914 20.6 9,938,048 563,183 3,406,195 50.86 10.32 38.82 
1894 1,349 8,196 660,425 82.4 37,145,532 931,052 18,982,129 38.09 13.50 48.41 
1895 1,215 6,973 392,403 20.5 13,044: 830 559,165 5,072,282 55.24 9.94 34.82 
18906 | tore | 5462 | azo | 22.0 | 11,098,207 462,165 5,304,235 59.19 747 | 33.34 
1897 1,078 8,492 408,391 27.4 17,468,904 721,164 4,868,687 57.31 28.12 14.57 
1808, 1,056 3 809 #249, 002 22.5 10,037,284 585,228 4,596,462 64.19 6.38 29.43 
Loy 1,797 11,317 417,072 15.2 15,157,965 1,096,030 7,443,407 73.24 14,25 12.51 
UMK) 1779 9,248 505,066 23.1 18,341,570 1,434,452 9,431,299 46.43 20.62 32.95 
Total 22,793 117,509 *6,105, 604 23.8 } S257, 836,478 $16, V4, 6193 | $122,731,121 | 50.77 13.04 36.19 

















* Not including the number in 33 establishments for w vhic h these data were not obtainable. 
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LOCKOUTS. 



















































































Em- Assistance : 
7 ee tee Per cent. of establishments 
: ae a eos a , |Average| Wage loss ee Ae ee in which lockouts— 
Year. lock- |mentsin-| out of yoy er a hopan |) OM labor employers. 

outs. | volved. | employ- AYE). | SMPlOyees." | onganiza- Suc- | Succeeded Failed 

ment. tions. ceeded partly. . : 

| | —_—_——_| 

1881 6 9 | 655 32.2 $18,519 $3,150 $6,960 88.89 | na | — 
1882 22 2 4.131 105.0 466,345 47.668 112,382 64.29 | —— 35.71 
1883 28 117 20,512 57.5 1,069,212 102,253 297,097 56.41 | - | 43.59 
1884 42 354 18,121 41.4 1,421,410 314,027 640,847 27.9% 28 | 71.75 
1885 50 183 15,424 27.1 901,173 89,488 455,477 38.25 | B28 | 58.47 
1886 140 1,509 101,980 39.1 4.281.058 549,452 1,949,498 21.18 | 13.11 65.71 
1887 67 1,281 59,630 49.8 4,233,700 846 2,819,736 34.19 | 1.25 64.56 
1888 40 180 15,176 74.9 1,100,057 5,931 1,217,199 74.44 | 3.89 | 21.67 
1889 36 132 10,731 57.5 1,379,722 115,389 307,125 40.91 | 25.76 | 33.33 
1890 64 324 21,555 73.9 957,966 77,210 486,258 65.74 5 56 28.7 
1891 69 546 31,014 37.8 883,709 50,195 616,888 63.92 | 14.29 21.79 
1892 61 716 32,014 42.0 2,856,013 537,684 1,695,080 69.13 25.28 5.59 
1893 70 305 21,842 34.7 6,659,401 364,268 1,034,420 41.90 18.31 39.79 
1894 55 875 29,619 39.7 2,022,769 160,244 982.584 11.31 2.40 86.29 
1895 40 370 14,785 31.6 791,703 67,701 584,155 13.24 oe 86.49 
1896 40 51 7.688 65.1 690,945 61,355 397,535 80.59 1.96 17.65 
1897 32 171 7,763 38.6 583,606 47,326 298,044 60.82 3.51 35.67 
1898 2 164 14,217 48.8 880,46 47,098 239,403 63.41 61 35.98 
1899 41 823 14,817 37.5 1,485,174 126.957 379,865 18.01 62 81.37 
1900 60 2,281 62,653 265.1 16,136,802 448,219 5,447,930 94.30 BL 5.39 
Total | 1,005 9,933 504,307 97.1 $48,819,745 $3,451,461 $19,927,983 50.79 6.28 | 42.93 





est number of establishments affected, that State 
having 28.34 per cent. of the total number of 
strikes in the country during the whole period, 
and 32.20 per cent. of the total number of estab- 
lishments involved. Pennsylvania follows, with 
12.48 per cent. of the total number of strikes, 
and 15.69 per cent. of the total number of estab- 
lishments involved. Illinois had 11.58 per cent. 
of the strikes, and 17.68 per cent. of the estab- 
lishments affected. 

‘In a group of States consisting of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania there were 87,878 establishments under 
strike during the period out of a total of 117,- 
509 in the whole country ; that is, in this group 
of States the establishments involved were 74.78 
per cent. of all involved. These States contained 
45.02 per cent. of all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and employed 55.15 per cent. of the 
capital invested in the mechanical industries of 
the United States. 


INDUSTRIES CHIEFLY INVOLVED. 


“As regards the employees involved in strikes, 
almost the same percentages are shown ; but the 
industries most affected by strikes during the 
twenty years were the building trades, with 4,440 
strikes, involving 41,910 establishments and 665, - 
946 employees ; coal and coke, with 2,515 strikes, 
involving 14,575 establishments and 1,892,435 
employees ; metals and metallic goods, with 2,080 
strikes, invoiving 4,652 establishments and 511,- 
336 employees ; clothing, with 1,638 strikes, in- 
volving 19,695 establishments and 563,772 em- 
plovees ; tobacco, with 1,509 strikes, involving 





6,153 establishments and 251,096 employees ; 
and transportation, with 1,265 strikes, involving 
3,436 establishments and 484,454 employees. It 
is thus seen that of the 22,795 strikes which oc- 
curred during the period, 59 per cent. were in 
the six industries just mentioned, while of the 
117,509 establishments involved, 76.95 per cent. 
were so engaged. As regards the employees 
thrown out of employment by strikes, 71.60 per 
cent. of the total number were connected with 
establishments engaged in these six industries.” 

As to the success attending strikes, Colonel 
Wright shows that strikes to secure an increase 
of wages included 28.70 per cent. of all estab- 
lishments involved, and of this number success 
resulted in 52.77 per cent. In strikes under- 
taken for both increase of wages and reduction 
of hours, 62.49 per cent. succeeded. 


‘* PROSPERITY’? AND THE WAGE-EARNER. 


ea publication of some of the data comprised 
in the census of 1900,—especially the in- 
formation contained in Bulletin No. 150, devoted 
to manufacturing,—affords an opportunity to re- 
view the progress made during the decade from 
1890 to 1900. If the returns do not fully bear 
out the expectations, based on the last few years 
of prosperity, we should remember that in the 
middle of the decade under consideration there 
was a four years’ period of depression (1893-96), 
and this went far to neutralize the progress shown 
in the remaining years. This point is emphasize:! 
in an article, entitled ‘« Warning from the Cen 
sus,” in Gunton's Magazine for June. In this 
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article the editor shows that, while the total value 
of manufactured products increased during the 
last census decade 39.1 per cent., the population 
increased in the same period 20.7 per cent. 


NO INCREASE IN AVERAGE WAGES. 


‘« The test as to whether or no, or how much, 
this increased product really registers any per- 
ceptible increase in the national welfare, is 
whether it yielded a larger actual distribution 
among the common people. And the key to this 
must be found in the comparative amount of 
wages, and purchasing power of those wages, as 
expressed in the price of commodities. The total 
amount of wages paid in 1890 was $1,891,228,321, 
and in 1900 it was $2,330,273,021, showing an 
increase of $439,044,700, or 23.2 per cent. The 
number of laborers among whom this was divided 
was, in 1890, 4,251,613, and in 1900, 5,321,087, 
showing an increase of 1,069,474, or 25.2 per 
cent. Thus, while the increase in the amount 
paid in wages was large, the increase in the num- 
ber of laborers is relatively larger. The total 
wages increased 23.2 per cent., while the number 
of laborers increased 25.2 per cent., showing that 


‘the rate of increase of laborers was about 8} per 


cent. greater than that of the wages. This is 
painfully emphasized by the fact that the average 
wages in 1890 were $444.83, and in 1900 only 
$437.95, or actually $6.88, or 1.5 per cent., less 
in 1900 than in 1890. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the $444.83 for 1890 was probably too 
high an average, due to a different method of 
estimating the average number of laborers from 
that employed either in 1880 or 1900, and due 
also to the fact that in 1890 certain relatively high- 
salaried employees, such as salesmen, clerks, etc., 
were included in the wage-earning group, thus 
raising the general average of wages, while in 
1900 these employees and their salaries were 
shown separately. This might account for the 
seeming decrease in average wages, but would 
still leave the figures showing practically no in- 
crease. 


ACTUAL DECLINE IN ‘‘ REAL WAGES.” 


‘Tf we turn to the prices, we find, according 
to Dun’s index number of prices of 350 articles 
averaged according to importance in consump- 
tion, that on January 1, 1890, a given amount 
of these products cost $90.191; and on June 1, 
1900, when the census was taken, these same 
articles cost $91.829, showing an increase of 
$1.638, or 1.8 per cent. Here, then, if we take 
the wage averages for the two periods just as 
they stand, we have an actual fall of 1.5 per 
cent. in wages and a rise of 1.8 per cent. in 


prices, which means‘a reduction of 3.5 per cent. 
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in real wages, or the purchasing power of a day’s 
work. Even assuming that there was no real 
fall in average wages, the decreased purchasing 
power of a dollar would indicate a decline of 
nearly 2 per cent. in real wages during the dec- 
ade.”’ 


THE LAST CENSUS DECADE COMPARED WITH THE 
PRECEDING ONE. 


Comparing the results of the last census dec- 
ade with the preceding one, Professor Gunton 
finds that, from whatever point the facts are 
viewed, the actual progress was greater between 
1880 and 1890 than between 1890 and 1900. 

‘The products per capita increased just twice 
as fast. Nominal wages increased 28 per cent., 
and real wages 38 per cent. in the former period, 
as against practically stationary wages between 
1890 and 1900, and a fallin real wages of nearly 
2 per cent. ‘The actual increase in total product 
was $335,281,737 greater from 1880 to 1890 
than from 1890 to 1900, while the per cent. of 
increase was 74.5 per cent. in the former period, 
as against 39.1 per cent. in the latter, or nearly 
twice as great. Thus it will be seen that in some 
respects, conspicuously wage distribution, we 
have made no progress at all during the decade 
ending 1900, while in every respect,—including 
investment of capital, total product per capita, 
and purchasing power of money,—the progress 
of the previous decade was strikingly greater 
than in the last.”’ 


THE SHIPPING COMBINE. 


ANY of the English periodicals indulge in 
~ more or less excited comment on what 
some of them are pleased to term the ‘¢ Morgan- 
eering” of the ocean carrying trade,—that is to 
say, the purchase of the White Star and other 
Atlantic lines by the combination headed by Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Mr. W. T. Stead, writing 
in the London Review of Reviews, is inclined to 
ridicule the hysterical outbursts of the British 
press, and to contribute what he can to the sooth- 
ing of John Bull’s troubled spirit. He says: 

‘«« To read the excited comments of some news- 
papers, it would seem as if the purchase of these 
steamers were equivalent to the disappearance of 
the British flag from the seas. Questions have 
been asked in Parliament, ministers have been 
adjured to take energetic measures against the 
Morganization of our mercantile marine ; and, in 
short, John Bull has uttered the same kind of 
incoherent ejaculations which we all indulge in 
when we are rudely roused from a sound sleep 
by an unexpected summons. There are, how: 
ever, signs that the mood of indignant and irra- 
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tional surprise is passing, and that the British 
public is beginning to realize somewhat of the 
absurdity of its momentary panic. For my part, 
I am utterly unable to perceive why the purchase 
of second-hand ships by American capitalists 
should be regarded as a deadly blow to British 
enterprise, when the very men who are making 
the hubbub would compass heaven and earth to 
secure for British shipyards American orders for 
building a brand new fleet. 
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MORGANEERING. 


Trustacean attacking a ship. (Facsimile from the work of 
Olans Morganus Magnus: De Gintibus Steamship olinabus, 
1902.) —From the Westminster Gazette (London). 


‘¢ Suppose that Mr. Pierpont Morgan, with ten 
millions sterling in his pocket, had announced 
that he was going to place orders for the building 
of first-class liners. We all know what would 
happen. German and British shipbuilders would 
compete eagerly for the privilege of executing 
his orders ; and if he decided to place his orders 
with the British builders, a pean of praise and 
exultation would have gone up from all our news- 
papers. They would have declared that the 
placing of such gigantic orders with British ship- 
builders was the most magnificent tribute to the 
preéminence of British industry. They would 
have crowed and strutted in all their newspapers 
over this conclusive tribute to our preéminence 
in this department, and every one would have 
felt that we could breathe freely once more, as 
we were still at the top of the walk. But be- 
cause Mr. Pierpont Morgan preferred to buy 
second-hand ships instead of ordering new ones, 
we quake ina panic. Why this should be is a 
mystery. The absurdity is so great that in 
another month we shall probably find that the 
panic is past, and it will not be surprising if by 
the end of the year we discover that Mr. Morgan 
has been one of our best friends. 

‘«The 7imes Vienna correspondent has pointed 









out that the Germans, with their usual astute- 
ness, have been prompt to seize this momentary 
fit of unreason on the part of the British public 
in order to excite ill-feeling between the English- 
speaking nations, and many foolish persons in 
this country have done their best to aid the Ger- 
mans in the mischievous effort. As a matter of 
fact, we have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from the Morganization of the Atlantic ferry. 
As the Americans supply much the most of tiie 
freight and by far the most of the passengers, it 
is reasonable and natural that they should wish 
to own the ships. If, instead of persisting in 
their protective policy, they had allowed free 
registration of foreign-built ships under the 
American flag, they would long since have had 
Atlantic liners of their own; and as we have 
been perpetually objurgating them because of 
their persistence in this protective policy, it is 
extremely foolish to shriek with fear when, by a 
side wind, they have succeeded in acquiring con- 
trol of Atlantic liners without placing them on 
the American registry under the American flag. 

‘The movement toward the Americanization 
of the Atlantic ferry compels even the most 
sluggish amongst us to recognize the fact that 
the process of Americanization is going on 





THE MODERN GULLIVER. 


UnNcLE SAM: ‘*“*Good-morning, John. I'll call for your 


tight little island to-morrow!” 


From the Bon Accord (Aberdeen). 


steadily, and that nothing that we can do will 
prevent it. The wealth, the enterprise, the 
energy of the Americans, are forces against which 
it is in vain for us to contend. We shall. 
indeed, be much better advised if, instead of re- 
garding them as_ hostile forces, ‘we make the 
best of the situation, and enter into the closest 
possible partnership with the young and rising 
power beyond the Atlantic. The Americanization 
of Great Britain will follow in due time ; the re- 
























































union of the English-speaking race will be brought 
about on business principles ; and some time in 
the future Mr. Pierpont Morgan, or his successor, 
will have to negotiate a much greater combine 
than any which has yet startled the world. As 
the White Star shareholders and Messrs. Ogden 
and others have found it to their interest to be 
merged in the-American combine, so the British 
Empire will discover that its solid interests point 
not to a hopeless effort to rival the United States, 
but to entering the combine.” 


Profits and Loss of the Deal. 


The Monthly Review, in an article on ‘ Profit 
and Loss on the Atlantic Deal,” takes rather a 
serious view of the effect of the Americanization 
of the Atlantic shipping. At the same time it 
points out that the fundamental facts which gov- 
ern the situation were such as to render such a 
change inevitable sooner or later. Four-fifths 
of the freight, three-quarters of the first-class 
passenger fares, and more than one-half of the 
emigrant money which British shipowners have 
been earning has come out of American pockets, 
and the whole of this gigantic business was the 
product of American soil. It was gathered and 
transported cheaply to the coast by American 
enterprise, and yet for years Great Britain has 
been enjoying the whole of what was thus com- 
fortably put into her pockets. It was inevitable 
that the moment would come when America 
would demand her share. The British ship- 
owners had no option but to accept the terms 
which were offered, and so it is that the White 
Star and her sister enterprises have passed out 
of English control. They remain under the Brit- 
ish flag, but only because under American navi- 
gation laws they cannot get an American register. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE DEAL. 


At the same time the Monthly Review points 
out that against this drawback England gains 
enormously by surrendering the Atlantic food 
supply to America. By the sacrifice of what is 
really a very small portion of her maritime 
commerce, she places her most vulnerable point 
under American protection. It is true that she is 
losing a small part of her offensive force, but by 
parting with it she is committing America to 
something like a defensive alliance. Is it, after 
all, a partnership that America is beginning to 
form, a partnership from which she will be un- 
able or unwilling to escape? At the end of the 


eighteenth century, when America was still bit- 
terly hostile to England and still warmly at- 
tached to France 
land and France. 
England with corn. 


war broke out between Eng- 
America continued to supply 
A diplomatic quarrel en- 


’ 
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sued between America and France which reached 
so high a pitch that America was prevented from 
openly joining England in the war by France 


withdrawing her claims. To protect her great 
trade she was ready to fight her best friend by 
the side of her worst enemy. That trade was 
vital to her then, and under the new conditions 
it will be more tlian ever an essential part of her 
existence. 


REENACT THE NAVIGATION LAWS! 


But while the economic conditions determine 
that the true equilibrium can only be obtained 
when the bulk of the trade is in American hands, 
over nearly all the rest of the world the same 
conditions determine that the equilibrium should 
be found in British predominance. If there is 
any intention on the part of the Americans to 
spread the dominion of the great syndicate over 
wider seas, it is necessary to England’s com- 
mercial position that she should take action on 
the first sign of such an intention. A simple re- 
enactment of the old navigation laws, which pro- 
hibited the vessels of foreign countries carrying 
into British ports anything but their own national 
products, must infallibly choke out foreign com- 
petition. Without the trade between British 
ports, no shipping enterprise could thrive any- 
where but in the North Atlantic or North Pacific ; 
and even there, by means of Canada, England 
holds the interior lines. By an imperial naviga- 
tion law she would have at her call a force which 
she could mobilize by a stroke of the pen. In re- 
turn for the monopoly which the state insured to 
the shipowners, the shipowners would have to 
take the state into partnership on the lines on 
which the guaranteed railways of India are in 
partnership with the Indian Government. The 
great lines would be subsidized, and in return 
for this would have to fulfill certain naval, mili- 
tary, and postal duties, and to submit to the con- 
trol of a government director. Probably a mere 
preferential treatment of British ships in the mat- 
ter of port duties would bring England’s pushing 
rivals to reason. The question is one which the 
editor thinks could profitably be discussed at the 
approaching assembly of colonial statesmen. 


The Alarmist View of the Question. 


‘«Calchas”’ contributes to the Fortnightly Re- 
view an article entitled ‘*The Ocean Trust and 
National Policy,” which takes a gloomy view of 
the situation. He maintains that England’s loss 
of one-fifteenth of her steam tonnage, and that 
the best of it, is a serious matter, so serious that 
it threatens her maritime predominance and the 
maintenance of the empire. He does not think 
that the combination was inevitable. He thinks 
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that it could have been resisted, and ought to 
have been resisted. The real origin of the whole 
strategical scheme was the steel trust, and the 
shipping lines and the ocean syndicate are only 
the tentacles of that great octopus. ‘+ Calchas” 
quotes Mr. Schwab’s statement to an interviewer 
from the Hoelnische Zeitung to prove that the 
steel trust intends to cut off the entire export of 
British and German iron industries in the lean 
years, when England will realize what American 
competition means as she has never done before. 
The syndicate is not meant to be confined to the 
North Atlantic. The steel trust looks to the 
Australian and South African markets. ‘The 
acquisition of the White Star Line provides Mr. 
Morgan with an Australian and South African 
service. What we are discussing is not the in- 
sertion of the thin end of the wedge, but a blow 
driving up to the middle a wedge already in- 
serted. If the nation remains passive, in ten 
years’ time the finest passenger steamers and the 
largest freight fleets in the Atlantic will fly the 
American flag. The Belfast building agreement 
is simply meant to make as difficult as possible 
any effort on the part of English capitalists to 
fight the trusts. They must, however, be fought, 
and the hope of ‘‘Calchas” is that the syndicate 
may break down from over-capitalization. The 
German lines, with a tonnage of over a million, 
have only a capital of £14,000, 000 ($70,000,000), 
while Mr. Morgan capitalizes his syndicate at 
£34,000,000 for a tonnage of only 648,000 tons. 
To some it appears as if Mr. Morgan had bought, 
at a price infinitely beyond its value, a mass of 
tonnage which in ten years will be obsolete. But 
‘¢Calchas” is not disposed to rely upon these 





BETTER KILLED THAN SCOTCHED. 


J.B. (to Lord C. B.): “I dont like the look of that serpent, 
Charlie; you might have a shot at him as well.” 
From Moonshine (London). 









councils of optimism. He thinks that Mr. Mor- 
gan is only at the beginning of his conquests. 


HOW TO FIGHT THE TRUSTS. 


His advice is that England should fight the 
trusts, and that the British state should take the 
field against the American trust. The German 
Kmperor has shown what may be done by way 
of prevention. ‘‘Calchas”’ suggests that some- 
thing may well be done by way of cure. First, 
he would amend the law of merchant shipping so 
as to secure complete equality of competitive con- 
ditions between British and foreign vessels. 
The anomaly of the lighting dues should be 
abolished, and foreign vessels be compelled to 
submit to the same load-line regulations as those 
enforced on British vessels. Secondly, he would 
deepen British docks and harbors. ‘Thirdly, he 
would grant subsidies to British shipowners, and 
begin by counterpoising the grant of £280,000 
per annum, which has enabled German shipping 
to gain the ascendency in the far East. Fourthly, 
he would give an imperial guarantee to a new 
imperial steamship line running from Queens- 
town to Halifax in less than five days. As the 
nucleus of a counter-combine the Cunard and 
Allan lines are indispensable. If nothing but 
subsidies will keep them out of Mr. Morgan’s 
hands, England must subsidize at once. Fifthly. 
he would reénact the navigation laws in a mod. 
ified form as the only remedy which would be 
absolutely and instantly effective. If England 
levied discriminating duties upon all imports 
brought in foreign bottoms, an attempt of the 
United States to retaliate would be commercial 
suicide, 

‘¢Calchas” reminds us that Adam Smith re- 
garded the navigation laws as perhaps the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England. 
Their revival would smash the whole theory and 
process of Morganeering at a single blow. The 
navigation laws would make British ships what 


‘they would be in universal free-trade conditions, 
ithe cheapest medium of exchange. There is no 


greater political ideal in the world than that of 
Anglo-American friendship, but England will 
promote it far better by healthy proof of her own 
vigor and resources than by a spirit of maudlin 
resignation. 

In the New Liberal Review the writer of the 
serial articles on ‘‘The Present State of our 
Navy” deals with the shipping trust. His ar- 
gument is that England must fight the trust by 
founding a line of steamers which will be free 
from the influence of the American railways. 
Halifax should be the port on the American side 
of the Atlantic. It is 840 miles nearer to Liver- 
pool than is New York, and in time of steaming 














this would save a day and a half. <A. 25-knot 
steamer would cover the distance in four days, 
and the great central city of the United States, 
Minneapolis, could be reached at the end of six 
days. Such a line of steamers would have a 
good influence on Canada. Six steamers would 
be required, costing about six millions sterling. 
The writer proposes that the admiralty should 
pay a subsidy of £70,000 a year to each steamer. 
Canada has already offered a subsidy of £100,000 
for such a line. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE CRUELTY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


HERE is a striking article in the July 
McClure’s by Dr. Henry C. Rowland, a 
young army surgeon who was detailed for duty 
in.the Philippines, and who had unusual oppor- 
tunities for studying the physical and mental 
conditions of the American soldier in those 
islands. Dr. Rowland’s duties included attend- 
ance on great numbers of sick and wounded 
soldiers returning to America, and extensive 
field and hospital service which brought him into 
the most intimate personal contact with men rep- 
resenting all the different types of the American 
soldier. He returned to the United States the 
second time on the transport Sumner, in charge 
of the insane patients sent aboard by the differ- 
ent shore hospitals, a majority of the cases being 
melancholia following chronic nostalgia. 

In his exceedingly plausible explanation of the 
horrors of Philippine warfare recently brought 
to us, he begins by admitting that the men who 
were guilty of cruelty must have approved of 
what they did because the American soldiers are 
not automata by any means. 

‘‘ Reading in his morning paper of the torture 
and wholesale extermination of helpless Filipinos, 
the average New Yorker or Philadelphian thinks 
at once of the Tom, Dick, or Harry whom he 
happens to know in the Philippines, and is re- 
assured that if only all of the men were of the 
type of this particular acquaintance, there would 
be no such disgraceful blots on the pages of the 
nation’s recent history.” But Dr: Rowland tells 
us that it is just such a Tom, Dick, or Harry who 
has done the horrible things, and he procecds to 
show how it is possible. 


WHAT NOSTALGIA CAN DO. 


‘‘When the regimental surgeon writes ‘nos- 
talgia’ as the diagnosis of the patient, he has to 
hesitate for a mement to decide whether the 
more fit term might not be ‘malingering.’ At 
any rate, patients with the former malady do 
not receive any extra amount of care or atten- 
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tion. Yet this chronic homesickness is one of 
the most dangerous disorders which we have to 
treat. It represents the solution from which 
might crystallize insanity. It is more danger- 
ous in that it is so often unsuspected, and will 
smoulder along until it finally bursts in a flame 
of suicidal or homicidal mania. It accounts for 
more dementia than sun or fever. When aman 
is herded with a body of other men for a while, 
he begins, to a certain extent, to lose his indi- 
viduality. When there is not one single famil- 
iar feature in all of his environment, this loss of 
a former identity is much enhanced. He be- 
gins to cease to think of himself as Jones, or 
Brown, or some one else, of such and such a 
place. He is simply a unit of a certain whole, 
and the discharge of his duties in this capacity 
grows more and more automatic. He is no 
longer influenced by the conditions under which 
he was born and bred. He ceases to be gov- 
erned by his former code of ethics. There is 
nothing around him to remind him that he is 
himself. His principles unconsciously adjust 
themselves to surrounding conditions and cir- 
cumstances. 


MANY CASES OF SUDDEN DEMENTIA. 


‘‘One day, while on guard duty, a second 
sergeant of one of the companies was suddenly 
seized with an acute dementia. The worst fea- 
ture of his case lay in the fact that at the time 
his belt was full of ammunition and his Krag- 
Jorgenson was in his hands. He had strayed a 
few yards from the outposts, when, suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning, he threw up 
his piece and opened a hot, though deliberate, 
fire upon his comrades. The others, recognizing 
the situation, promptly took to cover. The cover 
was full of Filipinos, but that was an unimpor- 
tant item: the Filipinos were poor shots, the 
sergeant known to be a fine one. Seeing no one 
in sight, the madman started for the enemy’s 
trenches at a slow run, and as he ran he howled. 
The last that was seen of him was as he disap- 
peared in an intervening clump of bamboos. 
Two days later he returned unharmed, with but 
five rounds left in his belt. The dementia had 
passed, leaving him confused and a trifle de- 
pressed. Why he was not killed was never def- 
initely learned. His comrades told the surgeon 
that for several weeks he had been moody and 
uncommunicative. Once or twice he had re- 
marked that unless they went on a ‘hike’ be- 
fore long he would losehis mind. His diagnosis 
was entered in the hospital records as ‘ acute 
mania,’ and, there being no return of the disor- 
der, he was in due time recorded as ‘ recovered.’ 

‘+ A few days later a corporal suddenly leaped 
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from the window of a nipa hut where he was 
quartered, and, without the slightest discoverable 
cause, sprang upon a passing native, threw him 
to the ground, and began to beat him unmerci- 
fully. It took ten men to take the soldier to the 
hospital, where for two hours he raved, suffering 
apparently from the delusion that he was in ac- 
tion. The surgeon did not give him any seda- 
tive, wishing to observe the case. This man had 
formerly belonged to the signal corps, and in his 
delirium he sent and received messages, and went 
through all the technicalities of an advance under 
fire. Before long he became quiet, and slept all 
night. The following morning he had no recol- 
lection of the incident, but was very depressed, 
rather ashamed of his being in hospital, and re- 
quested to be returned to duty, as he ‘felt all 
right.’ This man bore an excellent reputation, 
was popular with his officers and comrades, and 
had never been known to drink or in any way 
badly comport himself. 

‘There were two other men in the company 
who were known to be suffering from chronic 
nostalgia. The resulting depression of spirits 
had made them negligent of their duties to the 
extent of being several times reprimanded, and 
once or twice sent to the guard-house. Soon 
there developed the profound conviction that 
every one was leagued against them. This in 
one case produced a morbid mental condition that 
resulted in an attempted suicide by jumping into 
the river. The other was found by an officer 
and a squad of men deliberately attempting the 
murder of a native. It was impossible to dis- 
cover any motive for the act. One of these men 
returned to San Francisco under the care of the 
author, the other was lost sight of. The man 
who was sent home made a perfect recovery be- 
fore the Golden Gate was reached. 

‘¢There was another case of a commissioned 
officer whose health was such that he was or- 
dered by the commanding medical officer to re- 
main in hospital, This order produced a state of 
irritation in the patient entirely disproportionate 
to the cause. Upon his attempting to leave the 
officers’ ward he was forcibly detained, at which 
his rage knew no bounds, even reaching the point 
of his loudly threatening to kill the medical offi- 
cer upon the next opportunity that offered. The 
recovery of this patient was, as far as we know, 
complete. Indeed, he could hardly have been 


described as demented at any time.” 

Dr. Rowland gives such instances to help him 
in his graphic account of an imaginary trio of 
nice, average American boys, whom he intro- 
duces into the hell of Philippine warfare to do 
exactly the things which have recently shocked 
millions of American citizens. 








TWO YEARS’ LEGISLATION IN PORTO RICO. 


: the July Atlantic Monthly, Mr. W. F. Wil- 
loughby, treasurer of Porto Rico, has a 
timely article describing the work of the first 
legislative assembly and its enactments, which go 
into effect July 1, 1902. Congress gave the 
newly constituted government the greatest free- 
dom to work out the problems of revenue, edu- 
cation, public works, and local government. 

The two sessions of the first legislative assem- 
bly have been completed. The American mem- 
bers of the government, constituting the majority 
of the executive council, are able to control the 
action of that body. The lower house is com- 
posed entirely of representatives elected by the 
Porto Ricans. Therefore, any measure to be- 
come a law must meet with the approval of both 
representatives of the United States and of Porto 
Rico. 

THE NEW REVENUE LAW. 


A new revenue system for the island has been 
devised after careful investigations by the Presi- 
dent’s special commissioner, Dr. Hollander. At 
his recommendation, a fiscal system has been pro- 
vided closely following the American practice of 
taxation. Porto Rico’s revenues are obtained 
from excise and license taxes on liquors, tobacco, 
and certain classes of commercial paper, a prop- 


erty tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent. on all real. 


and personal property, a tax upon inheritances, 
and certain miscellaneous imposts. Congress has 
provided that the receipts from all customs duties 
from Porto Rico on foreign importations should 
be turned over to tle island treasury, and the act 
itself made elaborate provisions for carrying out 
a thorough assessment of property on the island. 


A GOOD SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Willoughby thinks the bill embodying the 
fundamental school law for the island is very suc- 
cessful. Local boards have been created all over 
the island, the municipalities have been required 
to devote a certain percentage of their income to 
school purposes, schools have been established, 
and the Porto Ricans have entered into the work 
with great enthusiasm. Special acts provide for 
the sending of twenty young men and women to 
the United States, at the expense of the insular 
government, to be educated in the various arts 
and trades, and a further number of young men 
to pursue advanced studies. 


TRIAL BY JURY ESTABLISHED. 


Governor Hunt, of Porto Rico, when secre- 
tary, introduced a law providing for trial by jury. 
Another created an insular police force, the 
municipalities not possessing financial resources 
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sufficient to maintain a police force on a proper 
basis Police courts have been organized, a 
director of charities and a director of prisons have 
been appointed, a penitentiary has been established, 
cemeteries provided for, and the larger munici- 
palities have been authorized to incur bonded 
indebtedness to an extent not exceeding in any 
one case 7 per cent. of their total property value. 


AN ENTIRE NEW SYSTEM OF LAW CODES. 


All these important matters were attended to 
in the first session of the legislature, and the 
second one definitely adopted a series of law 
courts, and reorganized the entire system of 
local government. ‘The special commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War drafted a penal 
code, a code of criminal procedure, a civil, and 
a political code. ‘The adoption of these codes 
will produce a great improvement, as the change 
of government from the Spanish to the United 
States military authorities, and then from the 
military to the civil authorities, has produced 
great confusion. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The bill for the new scheme of local govern- 
ment changes the old system whereby legislative 
and executive powers were exercised by the same 
parties. Under the new régime, the mayor of 
4 municipality is no longer the president of the 
council, and the council is intrusted with no ap- 
pointments except that of comptroller. 

In the second place, the local authorities do not 
any longer have to get an authorization before 
they can take any important step, though, on an 
appeal, the central government can intervene to 
prevent illegal action. The treasurer of the island 
prescribes the manner and form in which the 
municipality shall keep their accounts. He has 
power to deposit moneys, audit claims, require 
reports, and, most important of all, to inspect the 
accounts of the municipal treasurers and comp- 
trollers, 

Two special laws compel each municipality to 
devote a certain proportion of its income to a 
school fund, and divide the island into a number 
of road districts, with a provision that no less 
than 25 per cent. of the income derived from 
rural real estate taxes shall be carried to a road 
improvement fund. 

Mr. Willoughby calls attention to the fact that 
ull this work, and more which he tells of, is only 
the beginning of the task, as these laws will de- 
pend entirely for their success on the manner in 
which they are administered and the tact and 
ability with which the American representatives 
exercise their delicate functions of control and 
supervision, 
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OUR ACCOUNT WITH CUBA. 
HAT there is a debit as well as a credit side 
to our national dealings with Cuba is a 
fact that Mr. Albert G. Robinson does not in- 
tend to have ignored. In an article which he 
contributes to the June Forum, he reviews what 
has been done during the past four years by the 
government of intervention, summarizing the 
gifts and benefits to Cuba,—as well as the bur- 
dens and liabilities, which he regards as di- 
rectly chargeable to the American administra- 
tion. 

The benefits, it hardly need be said, greatly 
outweigh the sum total of burdens bequeathed 
to the Cuban people by our government. ‘There 
stands, first, to our credit the expulsion of the 
Spanish oppressor. Then there was the estab- 
lishment of a school system reaching 150,000 
pupils and employing 4,000 teachers. This 
school system, notwithstanding its cost (about 
$8,000,000 to date), is undoubtedly a valuable 
legacy, although Mr. Robinson thinks there is. 
some reason to fear that the new republic will be 
unable to maintain it on the same scale. The 
sum of $10,000,000 has been spent on sanitation, 
and although the discovery of the fever-bearing 
mosquito has removed one of the chief motives 
for the cleansing of Havana and other Cuban 
cities, still the general benefits of cleanliness re- 
main, and it is something that the metropolis of 
the new republic has learned the lesson of muni- 
cipal sanitation. 


AN HONEST AND EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT. 


Financial honesty in administration is another 
American innovation in Cuba. On this point 
Mr. Robinson says : 

‘¢ With the unfortunate and glaring exception 
of the frauds in the Post-Office Department, the 
administration in Cuba is open to no charges of 
any moment upon the score of its financial hon- 
esty. A few cases of peculation have occurred 
from time to time, but they have been wholly 
trivial. The change in the methods employed in 
Cuba’s custom houses has been radical and fruit- 
ful in its results. For three years, one of the 
most efficient officers in the American service, 
Col. Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A., has administered 
the affairs of that institution with a fidelity to his 
arduous duty, and a persistence in clean and 
honest methods, which have revolutionized the 
department, and which will stand as an object- 
lesson in all the days to come. His difficulties 
have been endless, and his work has been oner- 
ous. His successful solution of his complex prob- 
lem has commanded, for him and for his work, 
the approval and the respect of the best in Ha- 
vana’s commercial circles. Whether or not the 
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Cubans will continue his methods when the work 
comes into their hands, his conduct of that de- 
partment will remain as a permanent standard of 
honesty and efficiency. 

‘¢ What has been said of Colonel Bliss is to be 
said as well for Major Eugene I*. Ladd, who, for 
some two years, administered the affairs of the 
insular treasury. During that time there passed 
through his department upward of $30,000,- 
000.00, no single penny of which remained un- 
accounted for. His withdrawal from the island 
was the occasion of keen and sincere regret on 
the part of all who had dealings with his depart- 
ment. This was due both to his personality and 
to the unswerving integrity with which he con- 
ducted the affairs of his important office. 

‘¢In the main, the departmental work of the 
government of intervention is deserving of the 
highest encomiums, and cannot fail of important 
results in the later conduct of the work by other 
hands. The work of Major E. St. John Greble, 


.in the inauguration of industrial schools for 


orphan boys and girls, and in the reéstablish- 
ment of the system of hospitals and asylums for 
the sick, the helpless, and the insane, will long 
remain as a memorial of faithful and endlessly 
helpful service. There are a score of American 
officers in Havana, and other Cuban cities, who 
have done most faithful work in the effort to lay 
a broad and stable foundation for the future 
structure. If Cuban administration be not 
honest, if Cuban officials be not faithful, it will 
not be for lack of proper example. It will be 
because three years of financial honesty in official 
administration are not sufficient to eradicate the 
teachings of three centuries of systematic dis- 
honesty. 

Among the minor bequests incidental to the 
routine of governmental activities in Cuba, Mr. 
Robinson mentions the construction of bridges, 
the reéstablishment and improvement of the 
lighthouse system, repairs to public parks and 
buildings, broadening of the marriage laws, im- 
provements in the sanitary condition of penal in- 
stitutions, the establishment of a free dispensary 
in Havana, and the promulgation of a law pro- 
hibiting cruelty to animals. 


CHANGES IN LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


After this enumeration of the undoubted bless- 
ings conferred on the Cuban people during the 
period of the American occupation, Mr. Robinson 
proceeds to set forth certain phases of American 
rule which, he thinks, may result in injury rather 
than benefit. These have chiefly to do with the 
administration of justice. Mr. Robinson holds 
that we were not called upon to reform the legal 
system inherited from Spain. As well might we 





have remodelled Morro Castle because, forsooth, 
we objected to its architecture. 

It is true that many of the existing laws in 
Cuba did not conform to American ideas. The 
same inay be said of the laws which existed in 
Louisiana at the time of our acquisition of that 
section. The Louisiana country was ceded to 
the United States in 1803. In 1804, there was 
established the Territory of New Orieans, prac- 
tically identical in its boundaries with those of 
the State of Louisiana, which was admitted to 
the Union in 1812. It was very many years be- 
fore radical changes were introduced into the 
established code of that section, which was dis- 
tinctly a part of the United States, although the 
laws were Spanish and basically the same as 
those of Cuba. Yet in Cuba, declared by our 
courts to be foreign territory, and in spite of our 
declaration against exercising ‘ sovereiguty, juris- 
diction, or control,’ men having little or no 
knowledge of Spanish or any other law, and 
wholly unable even to read the laws of Cuba, 
have annulled, repealed, and amended at their 
own sweet will. 

‘« Of practical reform in methods of procedure 
there has been little enough, and the courts of 
the island are not greatly different from what 
they were when we went there three years ago. 
It would appear that all sight has been lost of 
the fact that Cuban laws are for Cubans and not 
for Americans. It may be wholly within the 
functions of a temporarily established govern- 
ment of intervention to issue regulations which 
facilitate the necessary work of an administra- 
tion. This would include such matters as the 
proper registration of births, the fixing of sala- 
ries, the obligation to contract for all public 
work, the quarantine of immigrants during the 
fever season, and all the numerous minor in- 
stances of frequent occurrence in purely adminis- 
trative processes. It is difficult, however, to find 
any justification for many radical changes which 
have been introduced by methods which, at their 
best, are greatly confusing.” 

The burden of Mr. Robinson’s complaint is 
that in dealing with Cuba we ignored, to a great 
extent, Cuba’s past history, and attempted politi- 
cal and administrative reforms when it was the 
island’s economic condition that most needed at- 
tention. For this we have done comparatively 
little. 

‘¢ Whether that which we have really done for 
Cuba and the Cuban people shall prove of lasting 
benefit to them and to ourselves depends chiefly 
upon their own ability to do for themselves what 
we have failed to do for them, and toward the 
accomplishment of which we have contributed 
little or nothing. Cuba’s weal or woe in days to 
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come will depend upon her industrial prosperity. 
The determining factor will, undoubtedly, be 
the investment of foreign capital in the develop- 
ment of her wonderful resources. 

‘«« Sooner or later, and probably at no distant 
day, Cuba is destined to become a part of the 
United States. The annexation of the island, 
after she shall have made an essay of such inde- 
pendence as is left her under the terms of the 
Platt amendment, will be the completion of an 
American policy of a hundred years’ standing.”’ 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


ANY articles apropos of the coronation ap- 
pear in the leading British periodicals 
for June. 

The New Liberal Review opens with a paper 
by Sir George Arthur on ‘* King Edward the 
Seventh.” He says that never before in Eng- 
lish history has the distinguished yet strictly 
subordinate position of the heir to the throne 
been so happily filled. It is by no means the 
least of King Edward’s qualifications to reign 
that through his long period of probation he has 
been the first to obey. The coronation is above 
all else a religious act of supreme solemnity ; it 
is a pact made between King and people, with an 
appeal for the divine sanction. In these days 
we have attained to a synthesis of the conflicting 
principles of the claims of the ruler and the 
rights of the individual. In theory the King 
van perform every function of government, but 
in practice most of the work personally performed 
by the sovereign is wisely hidden from public 
view. The saying that the King reigns but does 
not govern, means that on his ministers, not on 
himself, rests the personal responsibility for all 
measures and acts of government. Sir George 
Arthur lays stress on the fact that the King has 
been brought up to the business of statesman- 
ship. He has always been in office, and his 
knowledge of political affairs is actually greater 
than that of any other man in the country. His 
position is a common ground upon which all can 
meet, and the fact that the King is a persona 
grata to all the chief men in the realm serves to 
smooth down the acerbities of political life. 


A MORIBUND SERVICE, * 


Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt, in the same re- 
view, deals with the coronation among ‘ Dimor- 
phous Ceremonies.” His article gives an inter- 
esting account of the old ceremony of knightage ; 
but his chief object is to point out certain incon- 
gruities in all such ceremonies. Primd facie, he 
Says, it is not credible that a coronation service 
used for Ethelred IL. can prove suitable for the 
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coronation of Edward VII. He does not think 
that the coronation service will be retained much 
longer. It cannot be regarded as an essential 
religious ceremony, because it may be deferred 
with impunity, while as a social function it is in- 
defensible on account of the expense incurred. 
If it is merely a popular ceremony, it might be 
made a great deal more popular, at the price, by 
being held in the Albert Hall or in Hyde Park. 
From the point of view of a religious service it 
is altogether regrettable, for, ethically speaking, 
Westminster Abbey is as openly converted into 
a house of merchandise, for the purposes of the 
spectacle, as if oxen and sheep were sold there. 
Altogether, Mr. Harcourt is hardly a coronation 
enthusiast ; and most persons would think that 
coronations are too far outside the sphere of logic 
to be criticised on such purely logical grounds. 


In Bygone Times. 


Mr. E. S. Hope, C.B., contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century a long article on +‘ Bygone 
Coronation Progresses.”” He goes through the 
coronation records from William the Conqueror’s 
time up to George the Fourth, and gives many 
interesting notes as to incidents that occurred 
and the evolution of the present ceremonial order. 
Richard the Second’s coronation is the first in 
which any record of the ‘‘ Court of Claims”’ ap. 
pears, and also is notable for the first appearance 
of the Knights of the Bath. In those days a 
Norfolk was Earl-Marshal, a Hastings carried 
the Golden Spurs, a Dymoke was King’s Cham- 
pion, although he seems not to have known 
whether his challenge should be made at the 
Abbey or in Westminster Hall. The great 
cavalcade from the Tower was abandoned by 
James the Second on economical grounds. Several 
sovereigns have been crowned twice, Richard the 
First having the ceremony repeated after his re- 
turn from captivity. But only one king, Edward 
the Fifth, went to his grave unanointed and 
uncrowned. Edward the First was the first 
sovereign to be crowned in the Abbey as it now 
stands ; and his son, Edward the Second, was the 
first to be enthroned on the Stone of Destiny. 
Only once has this stone left the Abbey, and 
that was when Cromwell was installed upon it in 
Westminster Hall as Lord Protector. It is to 
be hoped that the present coronation will not end 
as did Charles the Second’s, when a fight took 
place in Westminster Hall between the King’s 
Footmen and the Barons of the Cinque Ports for 
the possession of the canopy, with its silvered 
spears and silver-gilt bells; or as did George 
the Fourth’s, when the banquet tables were 
looted and very nearly cleared of all the corona- 
tion plate. George the Fourth’s coronation is 
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also notable for its prodigious cost of nearly 
£240,000 ($1,200,000). Mr. Hope says that at 
the coronation of George the Third seats on the 
line of the procession from Westminster Hall to 
the Abbey let for a guinea to five guineas each, 
as against a few shillings at the coronation of the 
first two Georges. 
Alfred to Edward. 

The magazines, singularly enough, indulge in 
very little poetry apropos of the coronation ; but 
Macmillan’s Magazine publishes a poem by E. H., 
entitled ‘King Alfred to King Edward, June 
26, 1902.” It begins: 

“TI, Alfred Athulfing, king, o’er this people kept watch and 
ward 

In the days when the wild sea-wolves swooped thither on 
foray and raid.” 

From his unknown grave King Alfred greets 
King Edward VII., and communicates to him 
kind messages of sympathy from all those who 
have served the state in camp or on council 
board : 

** And they who have toiled with the pen, and they who have 
toiled with the sword, 

And broadened the bounds of Empire by arms, or by arts 
adorned.” da 

It reminds him that guests unbidden throng 
chapel and chancel and nave. 

* And the aisles of the Abbey, the unseen hosts who silently 
watch from the grave.” 


AFTER THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
id the Fortnightly Review for June, Sir Alex- 

ander Miller, writing upon ‘* The Labor 
Problem in South Africa,’ pleads for the intro- 
duction of Hindu labor, of which the supply is 
practically inexhaustible, but he says that this 
cannot be done upon one-sided terms. He says 
the administration ought on no account to make 
itself responsible, directly or indirectly, for the 
supply of labor, but whatever steps can be taken 
short of violence or physical restraint to lead, 
drive, or push the natives into habits of industry 
and order ought to be adopted boldly and car- 
ried out unflinchingly, even though some of the 
measures may conflict with the unrestricted lib- 
erty so dear to the Anglo-Saxon. 


HOW TO TAX THE MINES. 


Mr. W. Bleloch calculates that the profits of 
the gold mines will average nine millions sterling 
($45,000,000) per annum. At 10 per cent. this 
would yield £900,000 per annum, at 15 per cent. 
£1,350,000. For the second period of ten years 
the profits would rise to £16,000,000 a year, 10 
per cent. of which would give £1,600,000. Mr, 
Bleloch is strongly of opinion that the tax should 











be a variable one, a changing percentage, rising 
and falling with the requirements of the govern- 
ment. He quotes figures to prove that there is 
little or no foundation for the cry that the 10 per 
cent. tax would bear hardly on the mines, pro- 
vided, of course, that 5s. a ton can be saved 
upon the working costs. This, he thinks, is 
probable. In five years’ time he calculates that, 
even after the 15 per cent. tax is paid, it is prob- 
able that the mines will be making two millions 
a year more than under the old system. 


THE KAISER’S ONLY DAUGHTER. 


- the Girl’s Realm for May there is an amus- 

ing article by Minka von Drachenfels on the 
most important little girl in Germany, a little girl, 
it seems, fully alive to her own importance,— 
Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia, born Septem- 
her 13, 1890. The Kaiser, speaking of his only 
daughter, has said more than once: ‘¢ My daugh- 
ter never forgets that she is the daughter of an 
emperor, but she often forgets that her father is 
the Emperor.’ The little princess is, however, 
devoted to her father, and her pride knew no 
bounds the first time she was allowed to drive 
out with him in the Tiergarten of Berlin. 

‘¢ Very gravely, and with the utmost dignity, 
she returned the greeting of the people in the 
street. When, however, she looked up at her 
father, she almost smiled, and then again, as 
though conscious of what was expected of her, 
composed her features into the expression she 
thought proper for so great an occasion.” 

The Kaiser's two youngest children, Princess 
Luischen and Prince Joachim, generally play to- 
gether, and almost always accompany their maj- 
esties when traveling. Two years ago, on ar- 
riving at Wiesbaden, the Kaiser and Kaiserin 
greatly delighted the crowd by driving to their 
Schloss with their children on their knees in the 
same carriage, although there were some com- 
plaints from those who had come long distances 
to see their sovereign, that they could not see 
the Kaiser because of the Princess Luischen’s 
big hat. A story goes that once, when the two 
children were left alone together, they were 
driven through the village of Weimar, just then 
ravaged by a disastrous fire. It struck them 
that the best way to help the homeless people 
would be to write to their father ; and by return 
of post came the imperial order to have the mat- 
ter looked into, and help given. 

The Kaiser’s daughter is not, perhaps, quite 
so strictly brought up as her brothers ; yet her 
lessons are never allowed to be interrupted. To 
her father’s delight, she shows signs of becoming 
a good pianist, and is an excellent horsewoman. 


















THE PAN-GERMANIC MOVEMENT. 
| Beate of national unity will read with great 

pleasure the main facts presented by Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett in the National Review 
under the heading ‘‘The Pan-Germanic.” ‘The 
anti-British feeling which the writer reports, and 
the anti-German feeling which he is at no pains 
to conceal, may be dismissed as the small dust 
of the balance. The great point disclosed is that 
the movement for the unification of the German 
Fatherland and of all who speak the German 
tongue still goes marching along; the glorious 
drama, of which Sedan and Versailles were only 
preliminary acts, still further unfolds itself. 

In 1892 appeared a little book called ‘* Kin 
Deutsches Weltreich ” (a German world-empire), 
calling on all branches of the German race to 
work for political union. In 1894 was formed 
in consequence the Pan-Germanic League. In 
1895 it had 7,700 adherents. Now it has 200 
centers of propaganda. The map which is pub- 


lished in the Natconal shows the nature of its. 


aims. It is a map of the great German confed- 
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eration of 1950. The empire so formed is to 
comprise all Austria and Hungary except Galicia 
and the Bukowina, Trieste, Austrian Tyrol, Ger- 
man-Switzerland, Holiand, and Belgium, and a 
piece of northern France. The eastern frontier 
shows only slight changes. The absorption of 
Holland is openly discussed in German news- 
papers generally. The Swiss-Germans have ob- 
scured their local patriotism with the ‘+ larger 
patriotism” of race and language. The move- 
ment Los von Rom is described by the writer as 
but another phase of the Pan-Germanic en- 
thusiasm. 

The writer laments that England has not a 
single cabinet minister who can read German 
with ease, and that consequently England does 
not understand the bitter enmity which Germans 
feel toward. England. He insists that Delenda 
est Britannia is the watchword of Pan-German- 
ism, and pleads that England prepare by suitable 
alliances, of which the Japanese is to him a wel- 
come earnest, to worst Pan-German plans for the 
‘‘annihilation ” of England. 





—/ Y 





























THE GREAT GERMAN CONFEDERATION OF CENTRAL EUROPE IN 1950.—A FORECAST. 
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THE RUSSIAN AWAKENING. 


R. FELIX VOLKHOVSKY contributes to 
the Contemporary Review an article under 
this heading. The greater part of his paper is 
taken up with the disturbances in the towns and 
villages, but he deals at length also with the 
alleged refusal of the soldiers to fire on the peo- 
ple,—a refusal which he regards as the chief fac- 
tor in the Russian anti-governmental movement. 
He says that as soon as the rumors of the coming 
demonstration of March 3 (16) spread in St. 
Petersburg, the officers of the Cossack Bodyguard 
Regiment, headed by their commander, made a 
declaration to the home secretary that in case 
their regiment should be ordered to put down the 
demonstrators, they would obey in conformity 
with the military law, but would afterward resign 
their positions in a body. 

Mr. Volkhovsky also says that twenty-eight 
soldiers were arrested in Poltava for refusing to 
fire on the peasants, and that an officer is being 
court-martialed for having ordered every tenth 
rifle to be loaded. The troops in general re- 
garded their employment on what was strictly 
police duty as a degradation. Mr. Volkhovsky 
declares that in the Russian army there is none 
of the haughty military bully of Prussian man- 
ufacture, and the military insubordination is 
therefore a new impetus to the awakening of the 
citizen and Christian within the soldier. 

Mr. Volkhovsky maintains that the anti-gov- 
ernmental propaganda has at last made progress 
among the peasantry. Large quantities of rev- 
olutionary literature had been smuggled into 
Russia and circulated among the peasants. The 
past liberalizing movements of Russia were in- 
effective only because the common people were 
indifferent. But all this is being changed, and 
the movement is now a popular one. 





THE LAST SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 


is too soon to discuss the effect of the last 

French elections on any political party, since 
the influence of the new Deputies cannot yet be 
estimated, nor can one be sure that the reélected 
members return to the Chamber with their con- 
victions unmodified. M. Gustave Rouanet, in 
the Revue Socialiste, however, gives some note- 
worthy information as to the socialist campaign 
per se. This campaign, it will be remembered, 
resulted in the gain of six seats in the Chamber. 
«« The socialist party,” says M. Rouanet, «* whose 
position, until recently, had seemed undecided and 
ill-defined, has at last found its equilibrium, and 
marked its definite place at the extreme left of 
democracy, from which it is separated as the spe- 
cial representative of the working classes, and 
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with which it is identified as a factor in the work 
of civilization and general progress, which marks 
the future of democracy in the history of the 
human race. In vain some socialists, with views 
more confused than profound, have endeavored 
to discern a continuity in the social development 
and historical evolution of the classes ; the isola- 
tion they desired to impose on socialism was an 
impossibility inherent to the very nature of 
things. To oppose socialism to democracy was 
an absurdity which recent events have just demon- 
strated. ‘he socialist-democrats and the social- 
ists proper have been struggling together, in the 
course of the electoral period just terminated, 
with the most formidable social reactionary move- 
ment that ever agitated a country. And, by one 
of those ironies abounding in the history of all 
epochs, it was those socialists styled ‘uncompro- 
mising’ who, in a way, smoothed the path for the 
reactionary and demagogical coalition which was 
preparing to attack the Republic. It was these 
sccialists who had coined the epithet ‘ anti-minis- 


‘terial’ just in time for the reactionary forces to 


adopt it as their countersign. But the logic of 
events is stronger than the bad faith of polemics. 
In fact, in the battle waged against democracy, the 
ardor of the assailants was excited, above all, by 
the thought that they led their forces at the same 
time against both democracy and socialism. The 
most objectionable feature in the anathematized 
government was the part taken by socialists in 
the defense of the Republic, and the citizenship 
won from the Republic by the socialists. The 
defeat of the cabinet meant preéminently the de- 
feat of the socialist party ; so that the dissenting 
socialists were led, naturally, to make common 
cause with democracy, and, with her, attempt to 
repulse the furious assaults of the enemy. Many 
accepted this situation frankly from the very 
first ; others.waited for the danger to become 
personal before they appecled to democratic 
unity. This second attitude, if not admirable, is 
only the more significant. 


INTERNAL DISSENSIONS. 


‘«Tf the socialistic divisions were united by the 
exigencies of the situation, they none the less 
weakened thie efficacy of our action by reason of 
the internal competitions to which they gave 
rise. By competitions I mean to say endeavors, 
made at different points to urge the voters to 
decide between the two methods and the two 
conceptions. Unfortunately, some intrigues 
took place so equivocal that this name could not 
be applied to them. In a certain number of dis- 
tricts, the socialist candidate ‘proper’ (to 
employ an expression much used by some 
cliques), was evidently the agent of the reaction, 


















and cynically joined in reactionary work. For 
the corruption of the socialist candidates was so 
extensive as to become singularly compromising 
for the honor of the party under whose auspices 
thev had been politically launched. The attitude 
of some among them, who had previously given 
erounds for suspicion, revealed at the test of the 
ballot a visible accord with the reaction, so that 
/ntransigence in many quarters proved only the 
mask for deliberate treachery. 


OPPOSITION OF THE NATIONALISTS. 


‘The traditionary revolutionarism of some 
candidates of the labor party grew more savage, 
and their invectives against the ministerial so- 
cialist more bitter, as the latter’s position be- 
‘ame more difficult to defend on account of the 
nature of the campaign carried on against him. 
The electoral arguments directed by the nation- 
alists against democracy and socialism were 
clothed in all colors and borrowed from all pro- 
grammes. Generally, in the labor centers, — 
the districts where the advanced element forms 
the bulk of the electoral body,—the nationalist 
candidate set up a decidedly revolutionary plan 
of action. His diatribes against the radical or 
socialist candidates leaving office were the 
same grievances laid at our door since the for- 
mation of the cabinet by the dissenting social- 
ists. All the occurrences exploited to our det- 
riment by the members of the Revolutionary 
Socialist Union were descarted upon afresh, and 
dweit upon by the reactionary candidate. 


SOCIALISTS BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


‘¢ Assured of the bulk of the votes controlled 
absolutely by tie church and the aristocracy, the 
reactionary candidate brought all the resources 
of the demagogue to bear on those republicans 
and socialists who could be bewildered by his 
wordy oratory and the appearance of ¢ntransi- 
gence he affected. The candidate of the dissent- 
ing socialists seconded him admirably in this 
work of recruiting by authenticating by his 
testimony the accusations and calumnies formu- 
lated against the socialist candidate. . . . De- 
spite these regrettable circumstances, socialism 
was enabled, by the double test of April 27 and 
May 11, to determine the increasing importance 
it has attained in this country. 

‘“ Although we suffered some crushing defeats, 
they were less so by the extent of the victory 
won by the enemy than by the value of our par- 
tisans left on the electoral battle ground. But 
a struggle like that we have just passed through 
Is never entered into without the risk of losing 
comrades,—even the most valuable and_ illus- 
trious,”’ 
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THE NATURE OF VOLCANOES. 
N what has been written and published, since 
the Martinique catastrophe, regarding vol- 
sanoes, the contribution of personal experience 
has been comparatively slight. Very few stu- 
dents seem to have had actual centact with vol- 
canic phenomena. An exceptional instance is 
the article written by Prof. N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard, for the June North American Review, 
which includes a most interesting narrative of a 
visit to the crater of Vesuvius during a slight 
eruption in 1882. 


LOOKING INTO A CRATER. 


Professor Shaler took advantage of a strong 
northwest wind, which inclined the materials 
thrown out of the crater to one side of the cone, 
and he approached the crater from the windward 
side. Although the cone was violently shaken 
by the successive explosions, Professor Shaler 
managed to reach the margin of the crater, and, 
with his face protected by a paper mask, it was 
possible for him to look down into the pit, and to 
see, perhaps, nearer to the seat of an eruption 
than any other geologist had been able to do. 
He describes the heat as almost unendurable, and 
the air as at times so charged with steam and 
sulphurous flames as to be suffocating. At most 
of the explosions Professor Shaler was thrown 
backward down the slope before he had a chance 
to note just what happened in the crater; but 
notwithstanding these unfavorable conditions, he 
was able to discern certain features which help 
to explain the processes of an eruption. These 
features he outlines as follows: 

‘©The pit of the crater was several hundred 
feet in diameter and one or two hundred feet 
deep; there being nothing in view that would 
serve as a scale for measurement, its size 
could not be well determimed. The inner slopes 
of the cavity led down, in the manner of a funnel, 
to a well-like shaft, about sixty feet in diameter, 
which descended nearly vertically. The upper 
part of the funnel was not hot enough to glow, 
but about the lower third it was of a dull red 
heat, and thence downward of a brighter hue, 
until, in the vertical shaft, it glowed like the eye 
of a furnace. About four or five times a minute, 
this shaft, usually empty, was partly filled with 
white, very fluid, hot lava, apparently as fluid as 
water, which rushed swiftly upward until it 
occupied the lower part of the crater to the depth 
of. forty feet or more. ‘Then the whirling pool 
swelled like a huge bubble, which burst open, so 
that the broken masses of lava were driven 
upward, as if shot from the month of a cannon. 
The action was very swift, so that from the time 
the lava came in sight in the shaft, perhaps fifty 
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feet below the base of the funnel, to the instant 
of the explosion was not more than three seconds. 
As soon as the discharge occurred, the lava not 
blown out fell back out of sight into the depths 
of the shaft. 

























































STEAM THE MOTIVE POWER. 


‘‘Although, as before remarked, it was not 
possible narrowly to observe just what occurred 
at the moment of the successive explosions, for the 
reason that the shocks generally threw me away 
from the edge, some of them being less intense 
than others, I managed to get a sufficiently clear 
view of the process. It was evident that the ex- 
plosion was due to the escape of gas or vapor at 
avery hightension. At the moment of explosion 
the cavity below the rent surface was apparent. 
The impelling vapor was at first perfectly trans- 
parent; in a moment, however, it took on a 
steel-gray hue, and in a second or two had the 
| whitish color of steam. As the cloud swept 
about me, it was perfectly evident that it was 

the vapor of water with some sulphurous gas, 
and probably some chlorine and other gases. In 
four or five seconds the strong air currents due 
to the heat and the gale of wind drove the steam 
out of the pit, so that all parts of it were clearly 
F visible. I reckoned the speed of ascent of the 
fragments that were cast upward as at least four 
hundred feet a second. The time that elapsed 
between the bursting of the bubble and the 
crash of the falling masses on the farther side of 
the cone indicated that they rose to the height 
of more than fifteen hundred feet above the 
point of discharge. My observations at the 
crater were suddenly interrupted by a lull in the 
gale which had made them possible. Masses of 
the lava, some of them as large as nail kegs, be- 
gan to fall near me, so that I had to retreat, and 
h that speedily. My valiant porter objected to my 
| haste, saying that there was no grave danger, 
for the chunks of lava were soft / 

‘©All that was visible in the crater whence 
this slight but instructive eruption came bore out 
the supposition that the motive power of volcanic 
outbursts is steam. Much else that could be 
seen was to the same effect. Thus, as the frag- 
ments of lava, whirled up at each explosion, 
swept through the air, their surfaces cooled, so 
that when they came back to the ground they 
had a darkened crust. As they burst open at 
the moment of contact with the earth, they visi- 
bly ejected steam. A small stream of lava flow- 
ing from the cone poured forth steam from every 
part of its surface. As the fragments sent up 
by the explosion rose in the air, they were en- 
veloped in a cloud of steam, which, as it drifted 
away, yielded a little rain.” 
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THE AGENCY OF WATER. 


If we assume that volcanic explosions are es- 
sentially due to the expansive force of steam at 
a very high temperature, the question at once 
arises, How does the water get access to the 
rocks? It is to be noted in this connection, as 
Professor Shaler points out, that all the active 
volcanic cones are either on islands of the sea or 
not more than three hundred miles inland. Pro- 
fessor Shaler finds the true basis of the relation 
of water to volcanic action in the following facts : 

‘¢Let us first note that, from the depths of 
the earth, heat in large quantities is constantly 
and everywhere passing forth into the cold spaces 
that wrap in the sphere. Each year enough 
heat thus creeps upward through the blanket of 
rocks, if it could be held in the crust, to raise 
the temperature of a layer of any ordinary stone 
a foot in thickness by some degrees of tempera- 
ture. Now, beneath the sea-floor, strata are 
nominally accumulating at a geologically rapid 
rate; and every layer, because it is a non. 
conductor, serves to retain this heat, as does the 
mineral wool covering in a boiler or the ‘ cosset’ 
on a teapot. The result is that a layer of rock 
laid down many geological periods ago on the 
cool surface of the ancient ocean floor, say at 
40° Fahrenheit, if covered by successive strata 
to the depth of 100,000 feet, will acquire a very 
high temperature, probably somewhere near 
2,000° Fahrenheit. We see by the remnants of 
strata which are exhibited on the land, that even 
much greater thicknesses of deposits may be 
heaped up over wide areas. Now, let us remem- 
ber that, as beds of any kind are laid down in 
water, they are always made up of fragments ; 
and between these bits are spaces which are filled 
by the fluid; and, furthermore, that the bits 
themselves are water-soaked. ‘This water, as I 
have found by extended inquiry, amounts in 
different kinds of strapped rocks to from one- 
twentieth to one-fifth of their mass. Given this 
water, and the heat which must come to it with 
deep burial, and we have the fundamental con- 
ditions of a volcanic explosion,—conditions 
which do not exist beneath the lands where the 
blanket of strata is always wearing away (with the 
result that the temperature of the underlying rocks 
is ever lowering), and which exist only beneath 
the great water areas, where strata are accumulat- 
ing, and, as a consequence, the deep-buried water 
is ever becoming hotter and ever straining more 
vigorously on the rocks that case it in.” 

WHAT HAPPENED AT ST. PIERRE. 

Professor Shaler regards the recent eruptions 
of Martinique and St. Vincent, frightful as they 














have been in their effect on human interests, as 
of relatively slight physical importance. The 
sounds of the eruptions were audible for a dis- 
tance of no more than two hundred miles. In 
the case of Krakatoa, the explosions were heard 
two thousand miles from their source. The 
enormous loss of life is explainable on other 
grounds than the intensity of the eruptions: 

‘¢ A glance at the position of St. Pierre in re- 
lation to the voleano which destroyed it shows 
that the city lay within four or five miles of the 





cone, and on the side whereto the prevailing 


winds would be likely to drive the vapor and 
The ash ejected appears 
to have been mainly of a coarse nature, and the 
quantity of volcanic bombs,—that is, masses of 
lava, which, whirling, take on a rudely spherical 
form,—more than usually great in quantity. 
The falling ash apparently served to force the 
heated air and steam down upon the surface, so 
that it flowed over the town; while the bombs, 
—molten lava within, though hard crusted with- 
out,—were as effective as hot shot in carrying 


rile, 


ashes from the crater. 








June. 


heat and setting fire. 


stricken folk. 
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It is probable that, in 
this as in other eruptions from long-dormant 
volcanoes, much carbonic-acid gas, which had 
gathered in the caverns at the base of the cone, 
was mingled with the steam and sulphurous 
fumes, the whole forming an irrespirable air 
which quickly and mercifully suffocated the 
In some instances, this tide of 
mephitic vapors has been known to destroy all 
life for a radius of many miles about the point 
of discharge.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD’S VOLCANOES. 
oe geographical distribution of active vol- 

canoes has an important bearing on the 
scientific explanation of volcanic phenomena, 
as is fully brought out in Professor Shaler’s 
discussion, quoted above. 
ment of facts regarding such distribution is pre- 
sented in the National Geographic Magazine for 
From this compilation we extract the 
following data : 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE WORLD—SHOWING GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF VOLCANOES, 


From “* Voleanoes of North America,” by Israel C. Russell (The Macmillan Company). 
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There are from three hundred to three hundred 
and sixty volcanoes on the globe. This estimate 
includes merely live volcanoes and volcanoes 
which within recent times have been in action. If 
we should count the many mountains scattered 
over the earth which show to-day signs of vol- 
canic action in the more remote past, the estimate 
would have to be increased by many hundreds. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN GIRDLED BY VOLCANOES. 


Volcanoes would seem to be arranged, with 
more or less symmetry, in belts circling the great 
oceans. <A ring of fire surrounds the Pacific. 
Starting at the South Shetland Islands, several 
hundred miles south of Cape Horn, a belt of 
volcanoes extends up the west coast of South 
America, Central America, and North America ; 


from Alaska it crosses the Pacific along the Aleu- ° 


tian Islands to Kamchatka ; thence it follows the 
east edge of the Pacific through the Kurile 
Islands, Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, the 
Moluccas, the Solomon Islands, the North Heb- 
rides, New Zealand, and finally ends in Mounts 
Terror and Erebus, on the Antarctic Continent. 
The volcanoes forming this great belt are in 
places ranged in chains, as along the west coast 
of Central America and in the Aleutian Islands ; 
elsewhere they are separated by long distances, 
but nevertheless they would seem to have some 
connection with each other. Sometimes the line 
of volcanoes surrounding the Pacific is very nar- 
row, as in Central America, and then again it 
broadens hundreds of miles, as in the western 
United States, where extinct volcanoes on the 
east edge of the belt are hundreds of miles from 
the ocean and distant from each other. 

Within this great Pacific circle of volcanoes, 
twenty-five thousand miles in length, are many 
voleanic islands: the Ladrones, the Hawaiian 
Islands, with the famous Mauna Loa; the Gala- 
pagos, the Samoan Islands, as well as the Tonga 
and Fiji archipelagoes, and many smaller groups. 
The coral islands may be also classed as volcanic, 
as they rest in great part on volcanic foundations. 

Eastward from the circle around the Pacific, 
a branch belt extends through Sumatra and 
Java. On the broken isthmus which ages ago 
joined Asia and Australia are over one hundred 
voleanoes, many of which are constantly belch- 
ing forth mud, lava, or ashes. This is the great 
focus of volcanic action of the earth. 


VOLCANOES OF THE ATLANTIC REGIONS. 


Round nearly three sides of the Atlantic basin 
voleanic districts are scattered with some appar- 
ent symmetry. In the far north, Hekla and 
nearly one score others separate the Atlantic 
from the Arctic Ocean. Stretching from Ice- 


land, from north to south, an irregular sub- 
merged ridge bears the volcanic mountains of 
the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, Ascension, 
St. Helena, and Tristan da Cunha. On the west 
edge of the Atlantic are the volcanoes of the 
West Indies; but north or south of the Antilles 
there is not a single volcano on the east coast of 
America. The volcanic belt of the Mediterra- 
nean shore is prolonged to the mountains of 
Armenia and western Arabia. There are said 
to be some volcanoes in Tibet and Manchuria, 
but the explorer has not yet located them. 

Elisée Reclus has drawn attention to the fact 
that the great centers of volcanic action in the 
western and eastern hemispheres are at exactly 
opposite ends of the globe—are at antipodes to 
each other—and that these centers of activity are 
near the poles of flattening. They also flank, 
one on the west and one on the east, the im- 
mense circle around the Pacific. 

Hekla, in Iceland, and Mauna Loa, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, simply pour forth masses of 
lava that flows like molasses. Vesuvius and 
Mont Pelée, on the other hand, represent the 
explosive type of volcanoes, to which also belong 
the volcanoes of the Andes and of Mexico. 





WHAT THE ASTRONOMERS ARE DOING. 


ROF. SIMON NEWCOMB says, in his arti- 

cle in the July Harper’s, that no field of sci- 

ence has seen a greater progress in the past forty 
years than astronomy, and he proceeds to show 
what the great astronomers of the world are doing 
just at present to carry this progress still further. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN. 


At Greenwich Observatory the sun has been 
regularly photographed every clear day for 
more than twenty years, with a view of deter- 
mining the changes going on in its spots. More 
recently observations from India and Mauritius 
have been added, so that now it is a rare day 
which does not see at least one new photograph 
taken. The object of this work is to explain the 
cycle of change in the sun-spots which goes 
through a period of about eleven years. No one 
has been able to establish the cause. 


MAPPING THE HEAT RAYS OF THE SUN. 


“Professor Langley, at the Astro-Physical 
Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
just completed one of the most important works 
ever carried out on the light of the sun. He 
has for years been analyzing those of its rays 
which, although entirely invisible to our eyes, 
are of the same nature as those of light, and are 
felt by us as heat. He invented a sort of arti- 











ficial eye, which he called a bolometer, in which 
the optic nerve is made of an extremely thin strip 
of metal, so slight that one can hardly see it, 
which is traversed by an electric current. This 
eve would be so dazzled by the heat radiated 
from one’s body that, when in use, it must be 
protected from all such heat by being inclosed 
in acase kept at a constant temperature by being 
immersed in water. With this eye Langley has 
mapped the heat rays of the sun down to an ex- 
tent and with a precision which were before en- 
tirely unknown. 
CATALOGUING THE STARS. 


As there are about 100,000,000 stars dis- 
cernible through modern telescopes, it is a large 
task to study every one of them, but astronomers 
are doing their best in assigning the proper posi- 
tion and arrangement of the greatest possible 
number in their study of the structure and ex- 
tent of the universe. The great national observa- 
tories are working on a catalogue giving the 
precise positions of the brighter stars, and up to 
the present time about 200,000 visible in our 
latitudes have been catalogued. In the southern 
hemisphere, Sir David Gill, astronomer at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and other scientists are hard at 
work on the stars not visible in our latitudes. 

In the mere matter of listing the stars there is 
an enormous amount of work. Four hundred 
thousand have been listed in the last half a cen- 
tury at the observatory at Bonn. Dr. Thorne, in 
the Argentine Republic, has listed a half million. 
As to the stars which it is impossible to handle 
individually, there is an association of observa- 
tories engaged in making a photographic chart of 
the sky on the largest scale. When the observa- 
tories all over the world have handed in their 
work, we shall have a picture of the whole sky, 
the labor of an entire generation of astronomers. 


MEASURING THE DISTANCE OF THE STARS. 


Most of the heavenly bodies are so far away 
that even the most expert astronomers find it im- 
possible to measure their distance through the 
only means at hand,—that is, the slight change in 
the direction of the star produced by the swing 
of the earth around its orbit, —and there are prob- 
ably not yet a hundred stars of which the paral- 
lax has been closely obtained. 

. Professor Newcomb tells of the wonderful per- 
fection of the spectrograph, used to measure the 
speed of the stars approaching or receding. Our 
OWn moon is one of the enigmas of the astrono- 
mer. She is moving from her appointed place, 
and the deviation is increasing ; but astronomers 
cannot account for it. Jupiter has been shown 
0 be a miniature sun, and the suspicion that the 
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earth’s axis of revolution varied from time to 
time has been verified. 


THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN ASTRONOMERS. 


‘¢ A fact which will appeal to our readers on 
this side of the Atlantic is the success of Ameri- 
can astronomers. Sixty years ago it could not 
be said that there was a well-known observatory 
on the American continent. The cultivation of 
astronomy was confined to a professor here and 
there, who seldom had anything better than a 
little telescope with which he showed the heav- 
enly bodies to his students. But during the 
past thirty years all this has been changed. The 
total quantity of published research is still less 
among us than on the continent of Europe, but 
the number of men who have reached the high- 
est success among us may be judged by one fact. 
The Royal Astronomical Society of England 
awards an annual medal to the English or foreign 
astronomer deemed most -worthy of it. The 
number of these medals awarded to Americans 
within twenty-five years is just about equal to 
the number awarded to the astronomers of all 
other nations foreign to the English. Of its fifty 
foreign associates chosen for their eminence ir 
astronomical research, no less than fourteen arr 
Americans.” 


THE NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. 


NE of the most remarkable discoveries of the 
year 1901, astronomers say, was that of 
the brilliant new star in the constellation Perseus 
On the night of its discovery, February 21, this 
star was nearly as bright as the brightest of the 
stars of the Great Dipper; two evenings later if, 
had become the brightest of all the stars in the 
sky. Since that time the new star has been slow 
ly fading away. 
WHAT CAUSED THE OUTBURST OF LIGHT ? 


Several theories as to the sudden appearance 
of this new star are suggested in an article con- 
tributed to the Journal of Geography for May by 
Mr. Eric Doolittle, who says : 

‘Tt may be that it resulted from the collision 
of two dark suns, rushing toward each other 
under their mutual attractions with an incon- 
ceivable velocity. The impact would have been 
sufficient to vaporize and raise to incandescence 
much of the material of which the bodies are 
composed. 

‘Or, it may be that two suns having a more 
or less solid crust, passed near each other merely. 
In this case their mutual attractions would dis- 
tort their figures and break up the crust of each 
star, thus liberating the pent-up, superheated 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEBULOSITY ABOUT NOVA FERSEI IN SEPTEMBER, 1901, 
BY C. W. RITCHEY; TWO-FOOT REFLECTOR, YERKES OBSERVATORY. EX- 
POSURE, 3 HR. 50 M. 


(The concentric rings of nebulous matter are very strongly marked; it was 
from the measures on the sharper points to the right that the remarkable 
motion was discovered from this photograph. The rays of light emanating at 
right angles from the principal star are merely an optical effect arising from 


interference of rays in the reflecting telescope.) 


gases within, which would then burst forth with 
great energy. 

‘‘Tt is also possible that the crust of a dark 
star became torn and broken simply through the 
natural shrinkage of the star itself, and that the 
imprisoned gases rushed out, and by their glow, 
combined with that produced by chemical union 
with the atmosphere of the body, created a great 
outburst of light. 

‘« And finally, to these several theories may be 
added another explanation, equally plausible, 
namely, that the outburst was caused by the 
passage of a dark star through a cloud of cosmic 
material. Such clouds exist in great numbers 
in the sky, and it is at least possible that the 
friction would have been sufficient to raise the 
mass of cold matter to white heat, and then 
to change it into an incandescent vapor and 
possibly into the dissociated gaseous state, all in 
a few weeks or days.” 


THE NEW STAR AND ITS NEBULE 
PHOTOGRAPHED. 


A photograph of the new star, 
secured by Mr. G. W. Ritchey, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1901, showed it to be 
surrounded by a nebulous cloud 
extending to a great distance from 
the center. A comparison of this 
photograph with a similar one se- 
cured six weeks later by Professor 
Perrine, of the Lick Observatory, 
showed that the nebula was in ex- 
tremely rapid motion away from 
the central star. 

‘Even were the star as near as 
the nearest of the fixed stars, this 
motion would be so great as 1,640 
miles a second. But measures of 
the parallax, by means of the mi- 
crometer and heliometer, indicate 
that the distance is at least sixty 
or seventy-five times as great as 
the velocity of light. It has been 
suggested that the central star may 
be surrounded by a nebulous cloud, 
and that the particles of which this 
cloud is composed become visible 
to us as they are successively illu- 
minated by the light emanating 
outward from the central star. In 
other words, that we here actually 
see the light traveling outward with 
the inconceivable velocity of 186, - 
330 miles a second. Whether this 
is the case or not, it seems improb- 
able that it can be actual material 
which is being ejected from the central star with 
this velocity.” 

The sudden formation of such a nebula is a 
phenomenon new to astronomers. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT AIDS PRIVATE OWN- 
ERS OF FORESTS. 


i Harper's for July, Mr. Overton W. Price, 

of the National Bureau of Forestry, has an 
interesting account of the work done by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operating with the private owners of forests. 
There are now on hand applications for expert 
advice in the handling of over three million 
acres of private forest, the result of a circular is- 
sued in October, 1898, offering assistance to 
farmers, lumbermen, and others in the manage- 
ment of their forest lands. Mr. Price says that 
it is no longer necessary to argue with private 
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owners concerning the value of scientific for- 
estry. The only difficulty is to find trained men 
to put the principles of forestry into effect. The 
worst error of the private owner in the unscien- 
tific treatment of the forest is his ignoring its 
productive capacity. Immature trees are not 
cared for, and the forest is not able to reproduce 
itself. Mr. Price explains that practical forestry 
is always a compromise between what should be 
done for the good of the forest and what is nec- 
essary to do in order that the property may yield 
a fair return on the capital it represents. 


THE YOUNG GROWTH IS WORTH SAVING. 


The attempt of the national government to 
coéperate with private owners of forests was 
begun in the Adirondacks in 1898. It was based 
on a careful preliminary study on the ground, by 
which the financial soundness of lumbering spruce 
with a view to taking a second crop in the same 
area, was established. In other words, it was 
found by measurements of the number of mature 
and immature spruce trees, and by a study of 
their habit and rate of growth, that the return 
from lumbering renders it profitable to protect 
spruce trees of less than merchantable diameter, 
and to favor the reproduction of the tree. 


THE RULES OF SCIENTIFIC LUMBERING. 


‘‘Tt was found that the customary method of 
logging spruce seriously impairs the advantage 
of holding the logged-off area for a second crop, 
through its great attendant damage to small trees 
and young growth generally. It was, therefore, 
necessary to so modify this method that without 
encroaching too far upon present profits the pro- 
ductive capacity of the forest might be preserved. 
Rules were drawn up to govern lumbering, the 
main objects of which were the following : 

‘“‘The leaving of a sufficient number of seed- 
bearing spruce in the forest to invite reproduc- 
tion, and of those smaller trees which, although 
of merchantable size, can be harvested much 
more profitably when they have reached a larger 
diameter. 

‘The elimination of all unnecessary waste of 
merchantable timber, as in high stumps, lodged 
trees left in the woods, and failure to run the 
logs well up into the tops. 

‘‘The avoidance, wherever practicable, of 
damage to young growth. 

‘‘It is believed that the application of these 
rules by a large paper company to its own lands 
in Maine is the strongest argument in their favor 
Which has yet been made. The purpose and 
practice of forestry on lands of private owner- 
ship in the Adirondacks are fully described in 
Bulletin 26 of the Bureau of Forestry,—*“ Practi- 


cal Forestry in the Adirondacks,” by Mr. Henry 
S. Graves, now director of the Yale Forest School. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES FOR PRIVATE OWNERS. 


‘¢The codperation which is now carried on be- 
tween private owners and the Bureau of Forest- 
ry has been undertaken with the belief that 
example will prove more powerful than precept 
in the institution of improved methods upon pri- 
vate forest-lands. It is intended to provide 
practical examples which show that conservative 
lumbering not only leaves the forest in better 
condition than does ordinary lumbering, but 
that it is usually a sounder financial policy. 
There has been in this country a good deal of 
severe criticism of lumbermen and lumbermen’s 
methods which has done the cause of forestry no 
good. The American lumberman will not modify 
his methods until he has been shown that it is 
profitable for him to do so. 


THE FORM OF COOPERATION. 


‘In the codperation between the Bureau of 
Forestry and a private owner, the first point to be 
decided is whether the application of forestry will 
be profitable upon the forest-land in question. A 
preliminary examination is accordingly made by 
a forester, the result of which is embodied in a 
report to the owner. If the conditions be favor- 
able, a working-plan is then made, should the 
owner desire it. This working-plan is a com- 
prehensive and detailed scheme for the manage- 
ment of the forest. It forecasts the profits from 
lumbering and the present yield of merchantable 
timber. It fixes the diameter limit to which 
trees shall be cut, and prescribes all modifications 
of ordinary logging methods which are practicable 
and profitable in hastening the production of a 
second crop. It states how large this second crop 
will be in a given number of years, estimates the 
cost to the owner of obtaining it, and sums up 
what will be the result of conservative forest 
management from a business point of view. The 
working-plan entails careful measurements of the 
stand of merchantable timber, and of the number 
and size of immature trees. It includes a thor- 
ough study of the habits and rate of growth of the 
local trees, and the effect of lumbering upon the 
forest, and of those modifications of ordinary meth- 
ods which are both silviculturally and financially 
advisable. Based upon this study on the ground, 
the working plan is a plain statement of the most 
profitable way in which a forest may be handled 
for its own good and for the good of the owner.” 

Owners of wood-lots and forest lands, from a 
few acres to thousands of acres, all over the 
United States, are eagerly availing themselves of 
this valuable aid. 
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THE MEN OF THE [LONDON] “TIMES.” 
HE Caaxton Magazine for May has an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘The Men of the Z7imes,” 
by Mr. J. C. Woollan. The three chiefs of the 
Times who are dealt with are Mr. Walter, Mr. 
G. E. Buckle, and Mr. Moberley Bell. Mr. 
Buckle has been editor of the paper for no less 
than eighteen years, 
having been only 
twenty-nine years old 
when called to the edi- 
torial chair in 1884. 
Mr. Woollan says that 
he was chosen chiefly 
because he had large 
mental gifts which 
had been highly cul- 
tivated, and had, 
moreover, most excel- 
lent talent for ex- 
pressing himself in 
good English. Mr. 
Buckle’s enthusiasms 
are golf and privacy, 
the latter being no 
doubt the reason why 
he is so little known in the general world. 
The other strong man behind the Zimes is Mr. 
Moberley Bell, who is officially described as as- 
sistant-manager, but whose position is a very 
different one. Mr. Bell was formerly 7%mes corre- 
Spondent in Egypt, having inherited that post from 
his father. Mr. Bell has been described as the 
‘« De Blowitz of Egypt,” and he has been credited 
with being the original author of the British oc- 
cupation. Judging from what Mr. Woollan says, 
the Zimes is by no means under the control of 
old Tories. Mr. Moberley Bell is a Liberal- 
Unionist, while Mr. Buckle is a member of the 
Reform Club, which fact is given as ‘‘a hint as 
to his personal politics.”’ 





MR. G. FE. BUCKLE. 
(Editor of the London Times.) 





MAXIM GORKY. 


AXIM GORKY, ‘a new star in the fir- 
mament of Russian literature that has ex- 
cited much attention not only in Russia, but also 
in other countries,” is the subject of an article 
by M. von Brandt in the Deutsche Rundschau for 
May. The writer is not sure whether Gorky 
will turn out to be a fixed star, or will eventually 
dwindle down to a star of smallest magnitude 
after a brief period of brilliance. But the ques- 
tion is immaterial, since Gorky is, in any case, 
interesting as a product of his surroundings. 
Maxim Gorky,—.e., ‘‘ the Bitter,”—was born 
March 14, 1868, at Nishni Novgorod, the son of 
a paper hanger. He lost both his parents at the 
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age of five; four years later he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker by his grandfather, a dyer. The 
boy soon ran away, and for fifteen years there- 
after he led a wandering life. He tried his hand 
at many occupations to support himself, but 
never staid long enough in one place to gain a 
foothold. However, during these years he un- 
consciously gathered the material he was to use 
later on for his stories. His education he gained 
through omnivorous reading, to which he was 
first directed by a cook on a Volga steamer, 
where he served as scullion. His first literary 
attempt was a story, ‘‘ Makar 'T'schudra,” that 
appeared in 1892 in a magazine at Tiflis, where 
he was working in a railroad shop. The success 
of this story determined his career. 

Gorky, with his antecedents, would naturally 
be in sympathy with the movements of the Rus- 
sian people, that now and again find expression 
in the student riots. Attracting the attention of 
the police by his last works and his intercourse 
with suspected persons, he was arrested this year 
at Nishni, but soon liberated, and is now living 
in the Crimea, under police surveillance, it seems. 
Gorky, as an exponent of the life of the Russian 
people, takes a place in its literature, the ten- 
dencies of which he exemplifies. 


TENDENCIES OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


‘¢ Russian literature in its normal development 
for the last fifty years, and even more on its ab- 
normal side, is the product of the view of life of 
the great mass of the Russian people that has re- 
mained entirely untouched by western European 
ideas. The vague, dreamy longings of the in- 
habitant of the steppes, who has scarcely come 
under the influence of culture, the unconscious 
groping for more truth and light which has for 
centuries produced innumerable sects within the 
Russian Church, and finally the Russian peasant’s 
love for the soil,—these have given to Russian 
literature its local color and its power. The out- 
look upon ‘little Mother Volga,’ the mighty 
river, the immense steppes, and the still more 
immense sea, the attempt to fathom the heart of 
the peasant, which is unfathomable, as every- 
thing that is not bounded by knowledge, —these 
have given to Russian literature that dreaminess, 
vagueness, and undefinableness that exerts such 
great charm upon the Russian himself, and is 
even influencing the more critical West - Euro: 
pean. Tolstoy is in this respect the most char- 
acteristic figure of modern Russian literature.” 


GORKY’S COMMUNISTIC VIEWS. 


Gorky is a product of the communistic ten- 
dencies of Russian socialism and of the moral 
conditions of the Russian people. ‘‘ Brandy plays 
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a large part in his stories ; but he also expresses 
admirably the vague longing for something 
higher, that seems to fill every Russian of the 
lower classes, the love and comprehension of the 
broad expanse of the steppes and the sea, for 
what we might call the distant, which drives the 
peasant from his glebe and the vagabond from 
the work just found, the chasm that divides the 
tramp from the breadwinners and the proprietors. 

Hatred against ownership, and perhaps 
even more against work that produces more than 
the mere daily bread, is the red thread running 
more or less distinct through all of Gorky’s 
work, and which gives to it its socialistic color. 
This is most apparent in the ‘novel ‘ Foma Gord- 
jejew.’ . . . These communistic - socialistic 
views, though neither very intellectual nor espe- 
cially new, evidently characterize the point of 
view that Gorky himself takes, or that he pre- 
supposes in the majority of his readers. Hence 
they deserve more attention than they could 
otherwise claim, as they also are subject to the 
old error that only manual labor is work, a point 
of view that corresponds to a low state of cul- 
ture, but that would hardly obtain in a more ad- 
vanced state of society.” 


A RUSSIAN REALIST. 


Von Brandt sums up his impressions of Gorky 
as follows: ‘*Gorky’s stories display great 
power,—and one is often tempted to add, great 
beauty,—in spite of the unpleasant material, so 
long as he tells of what he has seen and felt him- 
self. But when he goes into psychological ques- 
tions, as in ‘ Foma Gordjejew,’ he weakens or sinks 
into the mud of the French immoral novels. As 
long as he remains Russian he gives us at least a 
faithful description of the lower, or perhaps the 
lowest, classes of the Russian people. His fig- 
ures have the advantage of being true to life. 
They are not appetizing; they smell of sweat, 
brandy, rags, and misery, and the lack of soap 
and water is unpleasantly apparent; but they 
are people of flesh and blood, and not pale phan- 
toms. Hence the reading of his works is not 
such a trial to the nerves as that of many other 
products of the northern school.’ We are moved, 
and may even turn with disgust from many of 
his creations, but we must admit that he has 
gone straight to the life of the people, leading us 
to the depths, if not to the heights. If it had 
been his intention to represent to us the classes 
that he has drawn as being ready for liberation, 
we should have to designate the attempts as a 
failure ; on the contrary, he has placed many of 
the measures of the Russian Government in a 
clearer light. His works so far have given no 
proof that he is equal to the task of exerting an 
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educative influence on his people. His story, 
‘A Curious Reader,’ seems to indicate that he 
himself has sometimes doubts as to his work and 
his powers. He here speaks of the bitter hatred 
that is continually smouldering in his soul, but 
also of the doubts that beset him, he and his 
kind being ‘like torches that burn fitfully by 
the grace of Satan, the smoke they send out 
penetrating deep into the mind and heart, satu- 
rating them with the poison of disbelief in one’s 
self.’” 


IN PRAISE OF THE CHINESE. 


THOROUGHGOING eulogist of China is 
Prince Ukhtomsky. He contributes to 
the Contemporary Review an article on ‘‘The 
Genius of China,” which is enough to make us 
all weep that we were not born Chinese. Prince 
Ukhtomsky has been in China many times, and 
has fallen in love with the yellow man. He be- 
lieves in him down to the ground, and in this 
article he ventures to prophesy various things 
which, when they happen, will occasion disturb. 
ances in the world at large. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHINA. 


China is something so immense and potent 
that it is impossible to foresee to what it may 
grow within a few decades. It is certain that 
the current of modern life will drag China into 
its strenuous whirlpool, will stir up and stimu- 
late the naturally good-natured giant to demand 
a proportionate share of power, glory, and 
wealth, of success and weight in the assembly of 
nations. Already the yellow race begins to 
struggle with difficult problems; and in the 
twentieth century, whatever it may cost, China 
will acquire as natural colonies Annam, Cochin- 
China, with Cambodia, Siam, and Burmah, the 
great Malay regions, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. Whoever rules 
China, it will certainly in time acquire a formid- 
able fleet, and then the struggle for existence 
will follow its course with pitiless logic. The 
Chinese have energy, sagacity, and capital. Un- 
til the year 1400, China kept a whole generation 
ahead of Europe. Since then she has fallen be- 
hind, perhaps some thirty years. But she is 
waking up. There are no signs whatever of 
decline or decrepitude. Unable to repel the in- 
vading foreign devils, they have made them- 
selves indispensable to the newcomers, and man- 
aged in a certain sense to bind them hand and 
foot. Already being unrivaled in tie field of 
commercial resourcefulness, the Chinese little by 
little crowd out the foreigners from their terri- 
tory, and the time can hardly be far distant 
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when all the import and even the export trade 
will be in the hands of Chinamen, whose dili- 
gence is exemplary, and who rapidly learn and 
master every industry. The day must surely 
come when America, England, Sweden, and 
Germany will cease to be necessary to China, 
grown aware of her own boundless resources. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Prince Ukhtomsky maintains that the Rus- 
sians alone, of all foreign nations, are regarded 
by the Chinese as their friends. He quotes a 
story told by the Russian poet, Maikoff, which 
tells how he once asked the Kirghiz Sultan 
Vailkhanoff what was his philosophy of history. 
He answered, ‘‘ God Almighty gave the sover- 
eignty of the earth to my ancestor, Jenghis 
Khan. For our sins it has been taken away 
from his descendants and given to the White 
Czar. That ismy philosophy of history.” It is 
not quite clear, however, whether the White 
Czar means the Son of Heaven or the Russian 
Czar. It is possible that Prince Ukhtomsky 
may expect that the Russian Czar will become 
the ruler of China, and so acquire a double right 
to the title of the Son of Heaven, which included 
the idea of White Prince, White Czar. 


RUSSIA AS CHINA’S SAVIOUR. 


The prince says western Europe has broken 
a terrible breach in the great wall of China, spir- 
itually considered : 

‘Who and what can save China from falling 
entirely under the foreign yoke? We believe 
Russia alone can. From Russia’s example the 
Western peoples will learn to understand and 
value an active faith which gives peace not less 
than Buddhism with its assuagement of the re- 
bellious will, and, at the same time, brings the 
gladdening dawn of man’s regeneration. This 
is the key of our unique success, unparalleled in 
history in subjecting kingdom after kingdom, 
not merely by open hostility and military achieve- 
ment, but also by the secret powers of emotional 
sympathy and the irresistible necessity under 
which we lie of finding in every intelligent crea- 
ture of whatever face, of whatever race, a com- 
rade and brother with equal rights before God 
and the Czar.” 

He dreads the possibility of Great Britain con- 
verting the yellow man into a sepoy, and he de- 
clares boldly that the chief problem of Russia in 
the yellow East is to guard against such possi- 
bilities. 


CHINESE VIRTUES. 


Leaving the political question of the future 
relations of China to the great powers, Prince 


Ukhtomsky waxes eloquent in praise of the 
Chinese. He denies indignantly that they are 
indifferent to religion and believe in nothing. 
The veneration of departed parents and ancestors, 
the recognition of the existence of their fore- 
fathers as living spirits who are able to enter into 
communication with their descendants, takes the 
place of religion. They see the presence and 
activity of spirits in everything. There is not a 
kingdom in the world where learning is so highly 
esteemed and reverenced as in China. Every 
scrap of paper marked with hieroglyphics is 
honored by the Chinese. A Chinaman is ready 
to study with incredible industry up to any age, 
overcoming the greatest obstacles. The respect 
of the people and of the authorities to those who 
have shown special assiduity and intelligence is 
extended also to their parents for having given 
birth to sons so useful for their country. The 
Chinese administration consists of an incredibly 
small number of persons of at all important rank. 
For the whole colossal empire there are only 
9,000. The representative of power temporarily 
appointed is to such an extent identified with the 
population intrusted to his charge that he has 
sometimes to suffer a heavy penalty for crimes 
committed within the region intrusted to him, 
and he is repeatedly fined for the misdoings of 
others. He is guilty before the Son of Heaven 
for floods, droughts, famines, fires, and other 
natural calamities. 


BUDGET FOR A SMALL COLLEGE. 


yy shall be done with the small college ? 
is a question that has been freshly brought 
to mind during the commencement season just 
closed. Dr. D. K. Pearsons has done something 
toward the solution of this problem, as was 
shown in the character sketch published in the 
Review oF Reviews for November, 1901, but 
all the small colleges of the country have not 
shared in his bounty, and many such are con- 
fronted by a crisis that seems to involve their 
very existence. 

In the discussion of the place of the traditional 
small college in our educational system that has 
been in progress for several years nothing has 
been more noticeable than the absence of any 
recognized standard of equipment or expenditure 
for such an institution. An attempt to supply 
data of this character is made by Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago, who 
offers, in the American Journal of Sociology for 
May, a series of estimates based on his own expe- 
rience in the administration of a small college, 
and a comparison with the experience of others 
similarly situated. 





























FACULTY. 


As the standard of ‘‘a small college with a 
full classical course and adequate provision for a 
reasonable amount of instruction in modern lan- 
guages and natural science,” Professor Hender- 
son gives the following estimates : 


Faculty. Medium cost. 
Psychology, philosophy, ethics—one professor........ $2,500 
History and sociology—one professor ...............005 1,800 
Economics and politics—one professor...............+8 1,800 
Greck—ONG: PEOLCSROR o</si5.656 cciccdecisieesnisciksc cecde ceases 1,800 
Greek—two assistants at $900 each .......... cece cee eee 1,800 
Diatini— ONE: MEOLOSEOE ers ccs sce dcscacsscesescesiiccadscedeve 1,800 
Latin—two assistants at $900 each............ceeeceeeee 1,800 
Wnglish—One PrOlessor... «ec cccececccseccsscccecnsevecs 1,800 
English—two assistants at $900 each........... cacwecas lol 
Prench— one instructors. ccccccccccccccccsecceccavceesoes 1,000 
German—One INSCLUCHONS 030.06. cccccccccccecsevecscesences 1,000 


Mathematics, chemistry, and physics—one professor. 1,800 
Mathematics, chemistry, and physics—two assistants 


PiU RMMN OBE Dis aris:v.cideteleicisinicie.cicra cis ciears ei riedaeisle saiecie cade ved 1,800 
Biology, zodlogy, botany—two instructors............. 2,000 
MisIC— ONG INSITUGUORG <aceccnicccnccccoscveddssieesecence 1,000 
Dra wiNG—ONE INStHUGhORs «6/6: oscciscnscseccsecicenenceces 900 
Pedagogics must now be provided for—one professor. 1,800 
Hlocution—one IMgtructans «...c.<.0:06.00 cccccceccseccsesiesese 1,000 
Physical culture—one instructor..........sseeeees as 800 

$31,000 


These estimates call for a:faculty of eight 
professors and sixteen instructors or assistants, 
twenty-four teachers in all. It is assumed that 
not more than twenty-five students shall be 
taught in one class. A smaller number of 
teachers, it is believed, cannot do the work 
thoroughly, and lower salaries would probably 
result in the loss of the best teachers. 


EQUIPMENT. 
Professor Henderson estimates the cost of 
equipping a college with apparatus for instruc- 


tion in the elements of chemistry, physics, and 
the biological sciences as follows : 


Chemica lilabarator yes < cscs scovecissesussosacacatieceuanes $5,000 
BY Sical lAbORatOny sc cosssiscscecis uc ccewacinnsss <oedoaenancs 5,000 
Biology, including botany and zodlogy......... $5,000 to 9,000 
A good library, selected and purchased (not acollec- 

tion of patent-office reports, etc.), at least............ 40,000 
The annual additions should be at least................ 1,000 


These estimates do not include cost of buildings. 
The annual budget of such an institution 
would be approximately as follows : 


CORHOM INS ENUGHON cc cen ceisacceciccacccwe neeoeenussevges $31,000 
(Ponty Of ray siaisis sinc cites aos uisisien eas dviciesteie CCOCeCT CEE 1,000 
Cost of repairs and improvements .............sseeeees 2,000 
Cost of additions to apparatus...........ceceeceeeceeees 1,000 
Cost of care of buildings and grounds................65 1,000 
COST OR MSWYANCO 56. < osciesiccniec ssisie'ne scene verse uvenayve 500 
Cost of financial administration.............ceeceeeeees 1,000 

Total annual disbursements........... ee scesiceccee Sa 

INCOME. 

From endowment, $300,000, at 4 per cent. ..........0008 $12,000 
From tuition fees of 200 students, at $50 per year...... 10,000 
From other fees, 200 students at $5 per year. .......... 1,000 


Total annual income............seseseees eaddandauecs $23,000 
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This would leave a deficit of $14,500 to be 
made up by annual gifts until the endowment 
fund can be very materially increased. As a 
matter of fact, scores of institutions having in- 
ferior resources to those outlined above are now 
conferring college degrees in this country, but 
the tenor of Professor Henderson’s article goes 
to show that they do not and cannot meet modern 
requirements. 


A CENTURY’S LOSS IN GAMBLING. 


66 | eerie Lost by Gambling”’ is the title 

of a paper by Mr. W. Greenwood in 
the Sunday- Strand. It resumes the tragedy of 
the turf as enacted in the lives of plungers like 
the notorious Marquis of Hastings, who lost the 
weight of two race horses in gold in a single race, 
but builds chiefly on the estimate given in the 
following paragraph : 

‘¢It is, for obvious reasons, impossible to ar- 
rive at the exact amount of money squandered in 
betting every year; but not long before his 
death, it was stated on the authority of Mr. Mul- 
hall, the most famous of latter-day statisticians, 
that during the last hundred years no less a sum 
than £3,000,000,000 ($15,000,000,000) had 
been won and lost on the turf and at the card- 
table ; and there are many well-qualified judges 
who would say that this is rather an underesti- 
mate than an.exaggeration,” 

This total is estimated to equal in weight 
66,000 race horses. It would, if portioned out 
among the British army in South Africa, give 
each soldier a load of 2 cwt. of gold. It would 
require ten strong locomotives to pull it. ‘A 
century’s betting money would form a rectangu- 
lar column of sovereigns ten feet square, and 
more than twice as high as St. Paul’s Cathedral.”’ 
Invested, the sum would have yielded £90,000, - 
000 ($450,000,000) a year. The calculations 
and illustrations are ingenious and suggestive. 





THE DEADLY AUTOMOBILE. 


ECENT fatal accidents,—if such they may 

be termed,—resulting from the speeding 

of automobiles in the vicinity of New York City, 

have drawn public attention to this new peril, 

and may serve to crystallize public sentiment 

into a demand for the more rigid enforcement of 

existing laws, if not for the enactment of new 

measures that will more effectually safeguard the 

lives of pedestrians and others who venture on 
the public highways. 


DANGERS OF UNRESTRICTED AUTO-DRIVING. 


Some of the dangers that follow in the wake 
of the recklessly driven “autos”? on many city 
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streets and suburban roads are hinted at in an 
article on ‘‘ Vexations of City Pedestrians,” 
contributed by Mr. Louis Windmiller to the 
spring number of Municipal Affairs : 
‘¢Qrdinances which restrict their speed to 
eight miles an hour in cities are seldom heeded. 
The most flagrant violations rarely are punished 
with adequate severity. Gliding noiselessly and 
swiftly over smooth pavements, these vehicles 
are apt to run down the unfortunate who may 
cross their paths. In turning corners they sel- 
dom reduce speed to the rate ordained by law. 
Frequently they collide before they can signal 
their approach. he cyclist on such occasions 
is apt to suffer with the pedestrian, and conse- 
quently is more careful than the chauffeur, who 
relies on the superior strength of his vehicle, 
Of horseless carriages driven at reckless speed, 
the greater number circulate in suburbs of French 
cities. The driver of one who had made a run 
of some hundred kilometers an hour in a race 
near Paris, when recently called upon to explain 
some accidents laid to his charge, could remem- 
ber the jolting of his wheels, ‘but had no time 
to stop for investigation!’ The impudence of 
autoists made the London police desperate until 
they discovered an old ordinance which limited 
the speed of vehicles in city streets to three miles 
an hour. Every one had to be announced by a 
footman swinging a flag a hundred feet ahead. 
When customary British conscientiousness en- 
forced this rule, the automobiles disappeared. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED PRICES. 


‘¢ While they remain expensive, the use of 
these vehicles is naturally confined to the few 
who can indulge in the luxury. But a widely 
felt popular demand for them, stimulated by the 
desire to go with little effort as fast as possible, 
will increase production and improve quality. 
Increasing sales will reduce cost, until a fair 
mobile may be had for the price of a good cycle. 
When their use becomes universal they will be 
more dangerous than trolleys, which are confined 
to their tracks. Notwithstanding innumerable 
laws to prevent them, casualties are of daily oc- 
currence ; it will be difficult to restrain autos 
from killing pedestrians, from destroying the 
slower vehicles, and from injuring each other 
when thousands race at the rate of forty miles an 
hour over the common highways. They should 
then be restricted to inclosed roads of their own, 
as locomotives very properly are.”’ 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 
if is difficult to imagine an article on the tre- 
mendous problems of life and death in an 
English or American review, but the French are 
extremely fond of such articles. M. Dastre’s 
paper in the first May number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes is a good example of its type. He 
begins by denying flatly that science has thrown 
any real light on the mysteries of life and death, 
while philosophy offers us merely hypotheses, — 
the old ones,—thirty years, a hundred years, and 
and even two thousand years old. In biology, — 
to return to science,—there are three main sys- 
tems by which it is attempted to explain the 
vital phenomena,—in fact, the various biolo- 
gists may be divided into animists, vitalists, and 
unicists. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF SCIENCE FROM ‘‘ THEORY.” 


Of course, it must not be supposed that science 
has made no progress. The neo-animists of to- 
day have traveled some distance from Aristotle, 
St. Thomas, or Stahl; so, too, Darwin and 
Haeckel have developed the modified ideas of 
Descartes. In M. Dastre’s opinion, the most 
striking change has been that theories have 
ceased to tyrannize over scientific research. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
science of vital phenomena had not progressed 
in the same manner as the other natural sciences, 
but remained to a large extent wrapt in the 
scholastic fog. Vital force was regarded as a 
capricious thing, which acted arbitrarily in a 
healthy body, and still more arbitrarily in a sick 
one. 

TRUE FIELD OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Then came the revolution-which separated the 
sphere of experimental science from that of 
philosophical interpretation. As M. Dastre says, 
Ludwig and Claude Bernard drove out of the 
domain of experimental science these three chi- 
meras,—vital force, the final cause, and the caprice 
of living nature. Physiology found its limits in 
a perception that the living being is not merely 
an organism completely constituted,—such as a 
clock, for example, —but it is a piece of machinery 
which constructs itself and perpetuates itself, and 
is thus distinguished from anything of the kind 
in inanimate nature. The true field of physiol- 
ogy was thus found to be the study of those 
phenomena by which the organism canstructs 
and perpetuates itself. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

ROM Harper's Magazine for July we have selected 
iF Prof. Simon Newcomb’s account of ‘‘ What the 
Astronomers Are Doing,” and Mr. Overton W. Price’s 
explanation of the national government’s coéperation 
with private forest owners, for quotation in the ‘ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month.” 

A pleasant feature for bookish folks is Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s article on ‘‘ Elizabethan Dedications of Books.” 
At the close of the sixteenth century a book, or even a 
pamphlet, without a dedication excited suspicion that 
there was something disreputable in it. ‘‘The usual 
mode was to find some man of high social position, if 
possible a lord, who would accept the dedication as a 
gift. It has been too much taken for granted that 
the patron was expected, if he accepted the book, to 
make an immediate present of money to the author. I 
have come to the conclusion that, although no doubt 
this was sometimes done, it was not the custom in the 
Klizabethan age, as it became later in that of Anne.” 

Benjamin H. Ridgely has a delicious travel sketch in 
pictures and text in ‘Summer Life in Andalusia.” 
Prof. George EK. Woodberry, of Columbia College, con- 
tributes an essay on “ Beginnings of American Litera- 
ture,” in which he places the first appearance of an 
American spirit, indigenous and of the soil, in folk- 
literature such as **The Song of Braddock’s Men,” 
the ballad of ‘*Nathan Hale,” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
our first name distinctly literary being that of Philip 
Kreneau. Vance Thompson has a capital sketch of 
“Falconry of To-day ;” A. J. Grout describes ‘‘Some 
Vegetable Air-ships,” and George L. Kittredge writes 
of “ Ways of Words in English Speech.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

i lhe July Century, an unusually attractive and 

well-varied number, takes up as a matter of sea- 
sonable interest ‘A Campaign Against the Mosquito.” 
Dr. L. O. Howard, of the Department of Agriculture, 
says, to show what an interest is taken in the subject of 
mosquito extermination throughout the country, that 
during the past year he has received thousands of let- 
ters, most of them inquiring about methods for reliev- 
ing individual houses, neighborhoods, and communities 
from the pests. Several towns in New Jersey are be- 
sinning to take scientific measures, and are doing some 
drainage work on a large scale. <A city appropriation 
in Baltimore is about to be made for such work, and 
two physicians are making a mosquito topographic sur- 
vey of the suburbs of that city. New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, Rome, Ga., Talladega, Ala., Winchester and Nor- 
folk, Va., and a number of other places in all sections 
of the country either have plans under consideration, 
or are already beginning work. Mr. H. C. Weeks fol- 
lows Dr. Howard in a detailed account of the extensive 
operations at Oyster Bay, L. I., undertaken by the 
North Shore Improvement Association of Long Island. 
The work there consists of the employment of drainage 
ind petroleum. In using petroleum it is not necessary 
to consider the depth of a stagnant pond, as the film of 
of oil on the surface does the work. The preliminary 
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engagement with the mosquito pests at this place have 
already had pronounced and satisfactory results. 


FRANCIS WILSON ON EUGENE FIELD. 

There is a very pleasant reminiscent article on 
Eugene Field and his humor by his warm friend, 
Francis Wilson, the actor. Mr. Wilson says that 
“‘Hield loved all things that were beautiful. He had a 
wonderful tenderness toward childhood and mother- 
hood. He detested sham and pretense. He lost no 
opportunity to assail these vices. His feeling for sweet- 
ness and truth is shown in many of his writings, but is 
best seen in his exquisitely written short stories, such 
as ‘The First Christmas Tree.’ ” 

LORD SALISBURY AS A SCIENTIST. 


Mr. Julian Ralph contributes a character sketch of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and gives a picture of the 
private life of the premier. Lord Salisbury’s recrea- 
tions have been found in books and scientific purposes. 
He has been an omnivorous reader of all that is best in 
the old and the new literature of the times, and there 
has seemed to those who both shared his tastes and en- 
joyed his society nothing of note or moment that he has 
not read. ‘Still pleasanter to him are the hours he 
spends in his laboratory, which is said to be unsurpassed 
in completeness and modernness by any private labora- 
tory in England. From his youth he has had a bent 
for this work, and in physics especially he has attained 
such knowledge as to be sought, for counsel and dis- 
cussion, by some of the greatest minds in that field. It 
is even said of him that if he had not been a great 
statesman he would have made a greater scientist.” 

There is a timely article on ‘*The Volcano Systems of 
the Western Hemisphere,” by Robert T. Hill, a further 
installment of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s valuable 
papers on ‘The Great Southwest,” and a number of 
short stories, among them one by the late Paul Leicester 


Ford. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


] N the July Cosmopolitan, D. A. Willey describes a 
new social institution, ‘‘The Trolley Park.” The 
street and suburban railway companies, realizing the 
profit arising from appealing to the pleasure of the 
people, have begun to establish parks not only for the 
cities, but for clusters of small communities on the 
trolley system. From the few acres of grove with some 
rough benches and a shed or so for protection from the 
weather, these pleasure grounds have been developed 
into resorts even more attractive than the public parks 
of the city. On a holiday one may see more than fifty 
thousand people gathered in some of the more extensive 
trolley parks owned by companies in Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Baltimore, and other centers of 
population, listening to the band concerts, watching or 
taking part in ball games, boating on the lake or river, 
strolling along the shady walks, having a family picnic 
under the trees, or enjoying the summer opera. Ex- 
cept for the nickel, dime, or quarter which admits to 
the concert, rents the boat, or provides some other spe- 
cial amusement, the park is free to all, the company 
obtaining its profit in the fares which it collects. 
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The Cosmopolitan continues its series of brief char- 
acter sketches of American ‘Captains of Industry” 
with articleson Charles M. Schwab, D. O. Mills, Charles 
Frohman, Andrew Carnegie, and John A. McCall. 


MR. SCHWAB AS A SOCIALIST. 


Mr. Samuel E. Moffett, writingon Mr. Schwab, thinks 
that the president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion represents the highest development of the salaried 
employee, and that the real value of his career is in the 
light it throws upon the possibilities open to those vast 
wage-earning masses of which Mr. Schwab has chosen 
toremainamember. He calls the president of the Steel 
Trust a socialist in disguise, because of his theory of 
managing labor by making it a partner in the business 
that employs it. ‘A hard overseer,” says Mr. Moffett, 
“may make his men afraid to shirkK—Mr. Schwab has 
learned the nobler and more profitable art of encourag- 
ing every man to do his best.” 


INSURANCE AND POLITICS. 


Mr. Charles S. Gleed, in his article on Colonel Me- 
Call, the president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, calls attention to the connections of the in- 
surance business with politics, both State and national. 
““To how many would it occur that a statute in Kansas 
governing railway cattle-guards had anything to do 
with the value of a policy in a New York insurance 
company held in Maine? But the connection is direct. 
If the new law costs a Kansas railroad a good deal of 
money, and if the insurance company holds the securi- 
ties of that railroad, the value of the policy held in 
Maine is more or less affected. The enactment of an 
insurance-commissioner law in California or Minnesota 
or Texas has a very direct effect upon the policies of the 
companies doing business in that State. If the effect of 
legislation in Washington is to depreciate the value of 
government bonds, then every insurance company is 
harmed by such legislation.” Such considerations sug- 
gest sufficiently why great insurance companies find it 
absolutely necessary to have a man of broad under- 
standing and the firstability at its head. 


THE GREAT KRUPP WORKS OF GERMANY. 


One of the departments tells of the magnitude of the 
great Krupp gun factories of Germany: ‘‘ The present 
head of the great Krupp works represents the third gen- 
erationof this family of gun-founders. The original 
Krupp was named Friedrich. His son Alfred, who died 
in 1887, first gave world-wide fame to the Krupp estab- 
lishment. Alfred’s son, Friedrich Alfred, is now the di- 
rector and owner of the vast enterprise, whose principal 
seats are in Essen and Kiel. <A few figures will give an 
idea of the magnitude of these establishments, where 
practical science achieves some of its greatest results. 
The Krupp works altogether consume more than five 
thousand tons of coal per day, and employ more than 
forty-six thousand men, of whom not far short of four 
thousand are engineers, superintendents, accountants, 
clerks, ete. At Essen alone, where the great gun shops 
are located, between six and seven hundred million cubic 
feet of gas are burned annually, enough to supply all 
the needs of a city of four hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. The amount of water used is no less surprising 
—between five and six hundred million cubic feet in a 
year, which is also on the scale of a great city’s con- 
sumption.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the July McClure’s we have selected Dr. 
Henry C. Rowland’s account of ‘‘ Fighting Life 
in the Philippines” for quotation among the ‘‘ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” The magazine begins with an 
exact recital of ‘‘The Oversea Experiments of Santos 
Dumont.” In his last winter’s flights over the Med- 
iterranean the balloonist was occupied with experi- 
ments very different from those which took him around 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. There the goal was to win 
a prize by accomplishing a special task. In the Med- 
iterranean he was experimenting scientifically for his 
own information. Leading aeronautists think that 
Santcs Dumont’s Mediterranean experiments, in spite 
of his final catastrophe, are as important as any that 
have been made. Mr. Heilig, the author of this arti- 
cle in MeClure’s, describes a novel feature of the Med- 
iterranean experiments in the maritime guide-rope,— 
a long thick rope dangling from the air-ship, with 
eight or ten feet of its still thicker extremity dragging 
in the water. The very slight dragging resistance 
through the water does not sensibly retard the motion 
of the air machine, and according to its greater or less 
immersion the dragging rope ballasts or unballasts the 
airship. The great and essential virtue of this new 
form of ballasting a balloon is that the effect is pro- 
duced without loss of ballast. Santos Dumont is now 
in possession of his seventh great balloon, the first one 
of his machines which is designed to carry an assistant 
with the owner, and there is a job open for an aspiring 
engineer. Mr. Heilig calls attention to the fact that in 
Europe, Santos Dumont is the only navigator of the air 
who actually navigates. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan gives an estimate of the late Ad- 
miral Sampson’s professional service and character in 
‘‘Sampson’s Naval Career.” Captain Mahan reviews 
the services to the nation of Admiral Sampson, and 
especially those in the Santiago campaign, and has fre- 
quently to call attention to Sampson’s really marvel- 
ously calm and equable temperament, which made re- 
sponsibilities of the heaviest sort sit on him easily. 
“Disregardful of all but the necessity of success, he 
was heedless of personal danger and daring in profes- 
sional risk. The mastery which the service had over 
his interest and affections. united to entire self-mastery 
in temper and under responsibility, assured his emi- 
nence as an officer, which history will unquestionably 
recognize and affirm.” There is a further installment 
of Miss Stone’s experiences among the brigands, dealing 
with Mrs. Tsilka and her little baby ; several first-class 
stories appear in this number, with further chapters of 
Booth Tarkington’s serial. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


EN. 0. O. HOWARD writes in the July Munsey’s 

of ‘“‘The Folk of the Cumberland Gap,” and what 

the Lincoln Memorial University is doing for the people 
of the Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia mountains in 
this neglected corner of. the United States. Within a 
radius of 50 miles from the university there is a popula- 
tion of more than 230,000 people, with no well-equipped 
school. The Lincoln University has admitted as high 
as 368 in one year. The students are given an academic 
education, and many of them are also given work in 
typesetting, carpentering, gardening, and farming. The 
university has sent more than twenty teachers into 
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neighboring districts. The students pay their way en- 
tirely at the university, but some of them pay it in 
money, some in work, and some part in work and part 
in money. The board averages only two dollars a week 
for the students, and General Howard says that a schol- 
arship of $100 will carry a student through one year. 
He thinks it one of the greatest opportunities, if not 
the greatest, in the country for the effective use of half 
a million dollars in furthering education where it is 
most needed and will have the best use made of it. 

Mr. Frank S. Arnett, in an article on ‘‘ American 
Country Clubs,” shows how they had their origin in 
Boston, and how they have become an important ele- 
ment in the social life of America, this country being 
the only one having such institutions. Mr. Arnett 
thinks the country club was originally a protest against 
the old-time summer hotel, ‘‘ probably the most ghastly 
aid to the killing of time ever devised.” 

Katherine Hoffman discusses some ‘‘ Memorials of 
Ruskin,” chiefly the medallion in Westminster Abbey, 
the monument on Friar’s Crag, and the tomb at Conis- 
ton; John Brent describes ‘*‘The World’s Bathing 
Places,” such asthe Belgian Ostend, the English Brigh- 
ton and Scarborough, our own Atlantic City, and the 
Dutch Zandvoort ; Douglas Story writes on “ The Art of 
the Needle Point,” the fascinating form of artistic expres- 
sion of which Diirer was the first, and Rembrandt the 
greatest master, and of its modern renaissance in Rajon, 
Flameng, Evert van Muyden, and Henner; there is a 
Martinique article by F. A. Ober under the title, “A 
Ruined American Eden,” and an interesting essay on 
‘Railroad Superstitions,” by Herbert E. Hamblen. 
With the locomotive engineer Friday is a bad day, as 
with others, but it is number nine that is fatal, and not 
thirteen. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


HE July Country Life, in its series of articles on 
“The Making of a Country Home,” treats this 
month various architectural details, especially the 
porch, or doorway. Mr. Buckham emphasizes the im- 
portance, architecturally, of the entrance to the home, 
and says it should express both refinement and hospi- 
tality. ‘It should smile, like the host, yet not too 
blandly nor too consciously. If it is too severe or too 
sumptuous, it vitiates, to a degree, the whole exterior of 
which it is the focus. It isunfortunate that in somany 
otherwise beautiful houses the doorway is  over- 
shadowed by the great piazza or belittled by the porte- 
cochére.” 

Mr. John Burns makes a “Plea for the Pony,” as a 
really useful member of society. He calls attention to 
the effective family use of ponies in England, where 
large horses are more valuable proportionately than 
in this country. ‘People in moderate circumstances 
dwelling in the country, clergymen, small farmers, 
physicians, and others who cannot afford to maintain a 
regular stable, would indeed be at a loss without the 
familiar pony, which does twice as much work as a 
large horse could do, on half as much food and care.” 

Mr. James Watson hasan authoritative article on the 
beagle in America—apropos of the revival of interest in 
these animals. A beautifully illustrated discussion of 
“The Japanese Garden in America” will make every 
suburbanite want to have one of hisown. The most 
elaborate feature of the number is a sumptuously illus- 
trated description of the beautiful Sloane estate at 
Lenox, in the Berkshire Hills, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


lw the New England Magazine for July, Mr. G. F. 

Mellen writes on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson and Higher 
Education,” sketching the latter’s broad influence on 
the development of American educational institutions. 
Mr. Mellen considers that Jefferson, more than any 
other American, Franklin not excepted, interested for- 
eign scholarship in America and brought foreign edu- 
cators to this country. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that all through the building up of Albemarle College 
and the University of Virginia, Jefferson kept in view 
the same end-—a real university for Virginia, manned, 
in the main, by European specialists. 

Under the title “‘Whale Oil and Spermaceti,” Mary 
E. Starbuck writes of Nantucket and its vanished in- 
dustry of whaling. The decline of whaling which 
swept away Nantucket’s wealth and population was 
due chiefly to two causes,—the increasing rarity of the 
whale supply, and the introduction of petroleum. 

In ‘*The Stars and Stripes a Boston Idea,” George J. 
Varney tells how ‘‘Old Glory” came to be devised. In 
1775 Congress appointed a special committee to confer 
with General Washington, and to devise a flag for the 
army. The committee consisted of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, Col. Thomas Lynch of Car- 
olina, and Hon. Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. The 
committee were the guests of a lady at Cambridge, 
Mass., who has left a diary telling of the choice of the 
flag design. An old college professor was staying in 
the house, and he and the hostess were invited to fur- 
nish the motive and composition of the flag. Their 
suggestion of a design consisted of alternate red and 
white stripes, thirteen in number, for the field, with 
the union jack in the upper flag corner. The model 
was received and adopted. It was later, in June, 1776, 
that General Washington, together with Col. George 
Ross and Hon. Robert Morris, brought to Mrs. Ross the 
rough design of a flag with thirteen red and white 
stripes, and bearing a union with thirteen stars. 





OUTING. 


MONG the many pleasant summer and vacation 
subjects presented in the July Outing there is a 
description of a new field for sportsmen by Alger M. 
Fredericks, who tells of the country lying west of Lake 
Temiskaming, the boundary between the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. In this part of northern Ontario, 
Mr. Fredericks says, the big game is just as plentiful 
and the country is just as wild as in the province of 
Labrador, where there is a population of only one man 
to every thirty-five square miles. 


ADVICE TO CAMPING PARTIES. 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys gives complete advice to vaca- 
tion venturers into the wilderness, in ‘“‘A Chat About 
Camping,” advocating, instead of the regulation tent, 
a big sheet of waterproof stuff with an eyelet and a 
long tie string in each corner, with a thirty-foot clothes- 
line, to use instead of a pole. The most important part 
of this coaching for camping parties he considers an in- 
junction to put out the fire beyond any possibility of 
life, ‘‘so that you can go away satisfied that no criminal 
carelessness on your part will add a scar to the face of 
North America.” 

Miss A. C. Laut, in her serial, ‘‘The Story of the 
Trapper,” considers this month ‘The Buffalo Run- 
ners,” Mr. Alexander Kidd tells in detail how A, F, 
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Duffey recently cut down the world’s record for a hun- 
dred-yard sprint to nine and three-fifths seconds, and 
J.P. Thompson furnishes ‘ A Short Cut to Swimming,” 
with a suggestion of the easiest and most natural 
method of learning the art. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


‘6 IPPINCOTT’S” for July contains an account of 

the operation of laying a modern cable, by 
Percie W. Hart. At present there are forty-two fully 
equipped vessels employed solely in laying and caring 
for the telegraphic cables of the world, which aggregate 
180,000 nautical miles. Deep sea cables weigh about 
two tons to the mile, while the inshore variety weighs 
about fourteen tons to the mile, so that it requires a 
stout vessel to carry any considerable length of cable. 
The cable is coiled in big iron tanks thirty or forty feet 
in diameter in the cargo hold of the vessel. ‘‘There 
seems to be no logical reason why cables cannot be laid 
across any section of the oceans of the world, no matter 
how great the depth. Some portions of the Atlantic 
cables are over three miles below the surface, and this 
is not necessarily the extreme depth, for the cable may, 
and probably does, pass from the top of one submarine 
hill to another without drooping materially into the 
deep valleys between. The greatest depth of the sea is 
40,236 feet, or seven and three-fifth miles, found in the 
South Atlantic about midway between the island of 
Tristran d’Acunha and the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata.” 

This midsummer number of Lippincott’s is chiefly 
occupied with fiction and verse, the complete novelette 
of the month being Mabel N. Thurston’s ‘‘On the Road 
to Arcady.” 





FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


es RANK LESLIE’S” for July is enterprising in 

printing an illustrated article on the Martinique 
disaster containing the actual observations of the ex- 
plorer, C. E. Borchgrevink, who was one of the party 
that visited the scene of the cataclysm. He says that 
it is not at all probable the recent eruptions have ter- 
minated the present geological events in the West In- 
dies. ‘‘There evidently still exists a very strong pres- 
sure below the earth-crust in this locality. The escape 
of steam from the craters will momentarily lighten the 
pressure, but when the molten conglomerate stiffens a 
fresh outbreak is likely to take place wherever the 
facilities for breaking are the best.” This writer thinks 
that electricity plays a much larger part in the erup- 
tions than has hitherto been supposed, and that the 
study of volcanic problems will have to be pursued 
along very different lines from those which have hither- 
to been followed by scientists. 

In “Drying Up a Sea,” Mr. R. Beckles Wilson gives a 
very good account of the enormous undertaking of the 
Dutch in reclaiming the greater part of the Zuyder Zee, 
a sea covering no less than 1,400 square miles. The 
lands to be reclaimed should support from 20,000 to 50,- 
000 persons in comfort and plenty, whereas at present 
3,500 fishermen only get a precarious living from the 
waters. The engineering aspects of this huge work 
were presented in the May number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 

Frank Leslie’s opens with an article on ‘Crowning a 
British King,” by His Grace, the Duke of Argyll, fol- 


lowed by a description of the coronation ceremony 
proper by Curtis Brown; there is printed in this 
number the personal narrative of Chief Officer E. S. 
Scott, of the Roraima, describing the destruction of 
that vessel in the harbor of St. Pierre, on May 8, and a 
discussion of the representation of the Southern States 
in the House and the Electoral College, by the Hon. E. 
D. Crumpacker, author of the plan to cut down the 
Southern delegation to Congress. 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

R. PETER MAcQUEEN advocates in the July Na- 
tional Magazine “An Island Republic for the 
Tilipinos.” He thinks Dean Worcester gave the wrong 
impression of the situation in merely making the state- 
ment that there are about ninety different tribes in the 
islands. Dr. MacQueen says eighty-seven of these 
tribes do not number a half a million, whereas the 
three great Malay divisions number nearly seven mil- 
lions. This writer suggests the formation of three co- 
operate states under a central republican government. 
The Tagalos, the Visayans, and the Morros each to have 
a state, and the national capital to be located at Manila. 
Douglas Mallock describes the unveiling of ‘‘ The First 
McKinley Statue,” at Muskegon, Mich. The statue 
was presented to the city by the philanthropist, Charles 
H. Hackley. It was the work of the sculptor Niehaus, 
and was unveiled last Memorial Day in the presence of 
50,000 people. The commission for the statue was given 

within a few weeks after the President was shot. 
Harriet O. Clendenin describes ‘‘An Army Woman’s 
Voyage to Manila,” the journey being taken by way of 
the Suez Canal. There is a sketch of Gen. E. S. Bragg, 
recently appointed to be the first consul-general of the 
United States at Havana, another of Secretary Cortel- 

you, and other timely features. 





THE WORLD'S WORK. 


I N the July World’s Work Commander Richard 

Wainwright describes ‘‘ The New Naval Academy” 
and the imposing buildings that will cost $8,000,000. 
Commander Wainwright, who is superintendent of the 
academy, says that the plans designed by Mr. Flagg 
will produce not only commodious buildings well 
suited to the needs of the academy, but also a splendid 
architectural masterpiece well worthy of the country. 
The buildings the Naval Academy has had to get along 
with have always been behind the needs of the institu- 
tion. : 
SALARIES OF CLERGYMEN. 

The Rev. David M. Steele, writing on ‘“‘ The Ministry as 
a Profession,” says that no clergyman can become rich. 
According to him, the largest incomes ever had by any 
clergymen were those of the late Drs. Brown, Hall, and 
Babcock, of New York, each of whom received nearly 
$30,000 a year ; but in the entire Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian denomination Dr. Steele says there are not ten 
men to-day in the United States with salaries of $10,000 
a year, while there are men at work with salaries of 
not $1,000 in ten years. He gives the average salary of 
the average clergyman of the average denomination in 
the average community as about $900. Dr. Steele calls 
attention to two dangers to which a clergyman is sub- 
ject, and to which other professions are not subject. 
The first is that of being a failure, the second is that of 
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being overtaken in a fault which would not be a fault 
with other people. 


TWO CANNIBAL COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Mr. Samuel P. Verner, of Stillman Institute, Ala- 
bama, has an account of a very interesting educational 
experiment with two cannibal boys from Central Africa 
who are now in an American school. One is the son of 
a chief, the other the son of a fisherman. The country 
from which they came is the most remote from outside 
influence in Africa, two thousand miles from either 
coast, and just south of the equator. The tribe are 
such confirmed cannibals that it has been repeatedly 
asserted that they eat their own dead, and have bone- 
yards instead of cemeteries. Mr. Verner carried the 
boys to Alabama, and is educating them at the Still- 
man Institute. He proposes to carry them even to the 
university, and to some special education if their prog- 
ress and promise demand it. The progress so far has 
been extraordinary. They can read and write, and know 
elementary geography and arithmetic, write letters, 
have professed Christianity, and have decided and de- 
cidedly good character. They are faithful workmen on 
the farm, and can use the ordinary mechanical tools 
fairly well. One is leading his class with an average of 
93, and the other is not far behind. Mr. Verner hopes 
ultimately to secure a concession of land for them from 
King Leopold of Belgium, that they may return to ele- 
vate their people. 

Dr. W. H. Tolman, in ‘‘ Lifting up the Liquor Saloon,” 
discusses the various substitutes for the saloons that 
have been tried, such as the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, in England; Donald Murray tells 
‘How Cables Unite the World,” and describes the 
growth of the vast system of submarine telegraphy and 
the recent achievements in swift automatic transmis- 
sion; Waldon Fawcett gives a picture of ‘‘The Presi- 
dent’s Business Office;” H. M. Stephens writes on 
“Some Living American Historians;” C. H. Matson 
tells of the mammoth Sherman farm in Kansas, which 
has a fence line more than 100 miles long, and includes 
52 square miles of wheat, corn, and pasturage; and 
there are articles on ‘“‘ The Northwest Boundary,” the 
coal strike, and ‘‘ The Revival of Skilled Handwork.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


| N the Atlantic Monthly for July appears a careful 
resumé of legislation in Porto Rico in the two 
years of American occupancy, by W. F. Willoughby. 
We have quoted extensively from this in the depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” The editor 
of the Atlantic has the courage in his essay on ‘‘ Keep- 
ing the Fourth of July” to confess a boyish fondness for 
the old-fashioned reckless and noisy day. However 
grandiloquent sound the Websterian phrases of half a 
century ago, and however superior we think we have 
grown to spread-eagleism, barbecues, and buncombe, to 
the early firecracker and the long-awaited sky-rocket, 
the Atlantic’s editor is willing to be awakened at an 
unseemly hour if only for the memory of dewy-wet 
dawns of long ago, and the imminent deadly breech- 
rusty cannon under the windows of irascible old gen- 
tlemen, of real battle-flags waving, and perspiring 
bands pounding ou ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
impassioned orators who twisted the British lion’s tail 
until it looked like a corkscrew. 
An important literary contribution to the Atlantic 
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is the publishing of extracts from the manuscript diaries 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, appearing in this number 
with the consent of the philosopher’s children. They 
describe, with utter and engaging frankness, his walks, 
talks, and excursions with his younger neighbor and 
friend, the late William Ellery Channing. Mr. Hig- 
ginson well says of these extracts, in a prefatory note, 
““With all our previous knowledge of Emerson, it may 
yet be truly said that he has nowhere been revealed in 
so sweet and lovable a light, combined with an attitude 
so open and independent, as in these detached frag- 
ments.” 

In the course of a very pleasant article on the sport 
of sailing, Mr. W. J. Henderson maintains that we owe 
a big debt to the leading yacht clubs of the country, as 
they are the propagators of the true nautical spirit. 
The small-boat sailor but follows in the wake of the 
large yacht. Even the professional fishermen sailors 
are thoroughly versed in the doings of the cup de- 
fenders, and learn all that is to be learned from inter- 
national yacht races. The yacht-club membership is a 
small percentage of the myriad of sailors these associa 
tions give to the country. Dallas L. Sharp presents a 
really delightful nature study in his symphonic de- 
scription of ‘‘The Marsh ;” James A. Le Roy discusses 
‘Race Prejudice in the Philippines,” and there is an 
essay by Edward Dowden on Walter Pater. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE June number of the North American Review 
opens with an article by M. Santos Dumont on 
“ Air-Shipsand Flying Machines.” The young Brazil- 
ian aeronaut makes the frank admission, at the close of 
his article, that ‘it is shorter and more convenient to 
pen a system of aérial navigation on paper than to set 
it in motion and make it perform its functions.” In- 
deed, M. Santos Dumont seems quite aware of the fact 
that the American people are more interested in the 
coming aérial competitions at St. Louis and elsewhere 
than they can possibly be in any series of magazine 
articles theorizing on the subject. Nevertheless, he an- 
nounces his resolve to write a series of such articles ; 
and, if it proves impossible to set forth the principles of 
aeronautics within such narrow limits, M. Santos Du- 
mont promises to give to the world, in different lan- 
guages, the voluminous manuscript in which he has 
summed up for his own instruction, in the form of a 
treatise, the scientific principles and historic facts of 
aérial navigation from the more remote times to the 
present day. 


RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION. 


In an article entitled, ‘‘ How to Curb the Trusts,” Mr. 
Henry Michelsen makes an argument for the national- 
ization of railroads. He admits that the present state 
of affairs in our American transportation system has 
been brought about in a perfectly legitimate manner, 
and that the establishment of the business of the nation 
upon its present large scale is due to the genius and ad- 
ministrative’ability of the men who handle the rail- 
roads. The rates of freight and passenger traffic, he 
says, are low compared with those exacted abroad, 
while the service is being constantly improved. What 
the public complains of, he says, is ‘‘not that the trans- 
portation lines are willfully and arbitrarily exacting, 
by means of excessive rates, undue advantages for them- 
selves, but that they discriminate in favor of trusts and 
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corporations, thus destroying the chances of individual 
citizens, retarding the establishment of new enterprises, 
and placing the control of the markets in the keeping 
of the favored few, who, in turn, coerce the railroads 
into a continuance of these discriminations.” Mr. 
Michelsen proposes that in the nationalization of the 
railroads the Government should not pay more than is 
warranted by the intrinsic value of the property, and 
the transfer would have to be effected with proper safe- 
guards, similar to those under which several European 
governments have proceeded. It has been objected that 
one consequence of the purchase of the lines by the 
Government would be the great accumulation of wealth 
in a few hands, but to this objection Mr. Michelsen 
replies that the present system has a tendency to bring 
about precisely this result; and that, as the purchase 
of the railroads would probably be effected by means of 
bonds bearing a very low rate of interest,—redeemable 
after a reasonable length of time at the option of the 
Government,—the result would be that these securities 
would be employed as the bases for other investments 
for which the undeveloped resources of our country 
offer an unlimited field. The effect of the creation of a 
large office-holding class, dependent on the party in 
power, is not deemed by Mr. Michelsen to be ominous 
to the general welfare, since such a class already exists 
in the railway service, numerous attempts having been 
made at different times by the railway officials to con- 
trol the vote of their employees, always without success. 


AMERICA’S CONTROL OF ENGLAND’S FOOD SUPPLY. 


Mr. J. D. Whelpley makes some startling assertions 
regarding the extent to which the food supply of 
Great Britain is in the control of the United States. 
He says: “If the United States were suddenly to stop 
all present regular exportations of meat and bread- 
stuffs to the United Kingdom, the first effect would be 
an enormous rise in prices throughout Europe, and it 
would be but a few weeks before the English people 
would be threatened by dire famine, with no possible 
relief in sight so long as commercial relations with the 
United States were suspended.” Mr. Whelpley then 
proceeds to offer a mathematical demonstration of the 
soundness of his assertions. Of the total importation 
of food staples by the United Kingdom, amounting to 
about $900,000,000 a year, the United States furnishes 
about $540,000,000, or 60 per cent. For meat alone the 
United States receives $160,000,000, and of the trade in 
breadstuffs about $150,000,000, or over 50 per cent. of the 
total. 


THE TOBACCO WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Lincoln Springfield gives an interesting account 
of the bitter fight between the American and British 
tobacco trusts to control the trade of Great Britain. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company, Limited, has been 
started with a capital of £15,000,000 ($75,000,000) for the 
purposes of controlling the trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The president of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany declared his intention of obtaining-control of the 
entire tobacco trade of the United Kingdom. That 
declaration led to the formation of the Imperial Com- 
pany, composed of thirteen of the best-known tobacco 
firms of England. The attempt of the American trust 
to capture the trade by cutting prices has thus far 
proved unsuccessful. Almost equally futile, it would 
appear, has been the extravagant expenditure for ad- 
vertising purposes, The Imperial Company has estab- 
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lished branches for the purchase of tobacco at Rich- 
mond, Va.; and hereafter its supplies will be obtained 
at first hand at the market price. It is also rumored 
that the Imperial Company may carry the war into the 
United States and establish factories here. 


THE SCIENCE OF METEOROLOGY. 


An instructive paper by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, de- 
voted to ‘‘ Meteorology and the Position of Science in 
America,” brings out many interesting facts regarding 
the work in this department of science done by Ameri- 
can investigators. Professor Abbe declares that in this 
line of research American work is worthy of the high- 
est praise, and has stimulated similar work in Europe. 
“As regards organization and practical results, the 
United States Weather Bureau, under Prof. Willis L. 
Moore, is doing the greatest and best work that has 
ever been done in any applied science; in its way, this 
bureau is equal to the Pasteur Institute or anything 
else that Europe has to show. No European would 
deny that, in this respect, America is easily the first in 
the world.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Lady Jeune writes on ‘The New Influence on the 
British Throne ;” M. Gaston Deschamps on “ America 
and France ;” New York Health Commissioner Lederle 
on ‘Municipal Suppression of Infection and Conta- 
gion ;” Gustav Kobbé on “ Richard Strauss and His Mu- 
sic ;” and Dr. Adolph Wagner, of Berlin University, on 
‘Public Debt of the German Empire.” The articles on 
“The Nature of Volcanoes,” by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, and 
“Strikes in the United States,” by Commissioner Car- 
roll D. Wright, have been quoted from in our depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 





THE FORUM. 


HE June number of the Forum is the last issue of 
that periodical asa monthly. Beginning with the 
July number, this review will be published quarterly. Its 
general character will remain the same. The June num- 
ber opens with a discussion by Prof. Felix Adler of two 
questions connected with the American campaign in the 
Philippines : (1) ls it treason to condemn a war waged 
by our country while the war is still in progress ? and, 
(2) Are civilized nations justified in adopting uncivilized 
methods of warfare? To the first question Professor 
Adler replies that it is not treason to condemn a war 
even while it is still in progress, if that war is sincerely 
believed to be unjust, and if by so doing there is hope 
to believe that we can prevent our country from continu- 
ing awrong. The second question Professor Adler an- 
swers with an unqualified negative. 


OUR GROWING DEPENDENCE UPON THE TROPICS. 


Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 
shows that the chief growth of American imports in re- 
cent years has been in tropical and sub-tropical products. 
Within a short time, it seems probable that a consid- 
erable proportion of this trade may be carried on with 
our own tropical possessions. The Philippines, even in 
their present condition, supplied in 1901 more than 
twice the amount of tropical products furnished in 1899. 
The Hawaiian Islands contribute to our tropical require- 
ments more than twenty-five times as much as they did 
in 1876, and they take more than twenty times as much 
of our products as they did then. 




















A PROTECTORATE FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tn a discussion of ‘‘ Representation and Colonial Gov- 
ernment,” Prof. Paul S. Reinsch describes and criticises 
the various methods adopted by European nations in 
the administration of their colonial dependencies, and 
reaches the conclusion that some form of protectorate 
is generally the most successful. ‘The essential 
thought in dealing with native societies should be that 
they must be on no account deprived of their morale 
and of their feeling of responsibility for their own des- 
tiny. Any government that attempts to begin their re- 
generation by setting aside their time-honored customs 
and degrading their natural leaders is, as has well been 
said, guilty of a murderous assault not merely upon an 
individual but upon a society, an organism with an 
even intenser life and higher destinies.” 


CANADIAN RAILWAY RATES. 


Prof. S. J. McLean, of the Stanford University, writes 
on “Railway Rate Regulation in Canada.” After a 
special investigation as acommissioner of the Dominion 
Government, Professor McLean has. found that many 
non-competitive rates are excessive in Canada as com- 
pared with competitive rates. Rates have been changed 
suddenly, and without notice. While this action has 
been within the provisions of the law, it has at the same 
time constituted a grievance. Rates on American ship- 
ments into Canada have been so arranged as to offset 
the geographical advantages of Canadian producers. 
Rates on short-distance traffic have been so high that 
commodities have been moved by wagon. On many 
commodities there has been extreme disproportion be- 
tween the car-lot and less than car-lot rates. 


THE MUNICIPAL SITUATION IN OHIO. 


Prof. S. B. Orth points out many anomalies in the 
charters under which Ohio cities are governed. For 
example, the city of Youngstown is provided with a 
mayor whose duty it is to hold police court, and who 
has no executive power whatever, not even the veto, 
except that he aids in appointing certain officials; a 
council, elected, whose duties are legislative; and a 
“bi-partisan” board of commissioners, composed of 
four men appointed by the mayor and the probate 
judge of the county. These commissioners must belong 
to the two political parties polling the highest votes in 
the city, and there must be two from each party. They 
have full administrative charge of the city, are responsi- 
ble to no man, and can be only partially curbed by the 
council. Professor Orth seems justified in describing 
this as the most anomalous municipal law ever enacted. 


JAPAN’S MISSION IN THE FAR EAST. 


Dr. T. Iyenaga, who contributed to the April number 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS an article on the Anglo 
Japanese alliance, writes in the June Forum on “Japan’s 
Mission in the Far East.” Contrary to the assumption 
that this mission is mainly military and antagonistic to 
Russia, Dr. Iyenaga affirms that it is that of a mediator 
between the forces of the East and the West. Between 
the two opposed cultures of China and the Western 
nations, Dr. Tyenaga holds that it is Japan’s mission to 
act as an “honest broker.” ‘She has studied both, and 
knows both. Cannot China approach the Western civ- 
ilization more easily through Japan than by herself or 
by being coerced by the Westerners? Cannot the West 
learn of China better and more easily through the inter- 
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pretation of Japan than by knocking its head against 
the inscrutable ?” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Charles Ely Adams writes on ‘“‘ The Real Hobo: 
What He Is and How He Lives;” Prof W. J. Shearer 
on ‘Faulty Grading in Our Public Schools ;”. President 
Burke, of the San Francisco State Normal School, on 
“The Old Education and the New ;” Prof. Moritz Levi 
on “Victor Hugo, the Novelist,” and Dr. Henry O. 
Dwight, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Among the Constantinople 
Bookshops,” gives an account of the present literary 
tendencies in Turkey. We have quoted in another de- 
partment from Mr. Albert G. Robinson’s paper on ‘Our 
Legacy to the Cuban Republic.” 


THE ARENA. 


N the Arena for June the imperial dreams’of Cecil 
if Rhodes are discussed by two writers—Reginald de 
Quinton, who describes himself an “an intimate busi- 
ness associate” of Rhodes, and Dr. Felix Oswald. Both 
writers recognize the valuation that Rhodes placed on 
material wealth, not as an end in itself, but merely as 
a means to the achievement of the loftiest purposes. 
Reginald de Quinton says that democratic federation 
was the ideal of his life. Dr. Oswald calls him a 
modern Cortez. The quality that he lacked was 
patience, 

‘“‘He was worn out by the same impatience and 
vehemence of resentment that had killed Herman 
Cortez, and distracted and killed Suwaroff, Bonaparte, 
Byron, Skobeleff, and Charles Parnell. And it must be 
admitted that the predominance of the characteristics 
that constitute the power of such men almost precludes 
the development of the gifts that insure the rewards of 
the cautious plotter. Energy such as theirs may be in- 
compatible with patience. Their combination would 
imply temporary omnipotence, and is at least rare 
enough to explain the fact that a mission of destruction 
is apt to recoil upon the destroyer.” 


THE BANISHMENT OF THE MODERN HERETIC. 


The Rev. Robert E. Bisbee reviews the case of Prof. 
Charles W. Pearson, who resigned his chair in the 
Northwestern University, a Methodist institution, after 
expressing views which were condemned by some of 
the influential Church journals as heretical. The 
situation is thus described by Mr. Bisbee: 

“A man may enter the Church in his youth with all 
sincerity, accept its doctrines on what seems to him an 
overwhelming weight of authority, may put all the 
strength of a mighty purpose into his work, and add 
thousands to the fold; but if, in the course of time, in 
the maturity of his powers, he comes to look at things 
in a new light, is forced by his convictions to discard 
some things he once held sacred and even essential, he 
must either repress his thoughts, hide his light, or get 
out. This is the cruelty of it. This is the echo of the 
Inquisition.” 

RUSSIAN PROGRESS. 

The Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., writes enthusias- 
tically of the progress of modern Russia under the agi- 
tations of Tolstoy and the literary school. Russia’s last 
century, he says, has been an apocalypse: 

“A recognized literature of masterful force and ar- 
tistic grace; an intolerant religious system, honey- 




















combed by the inroads of freethonught; a new educa- 
tion ; a new social spirit ; an unparalleled advance in 
internal improvements ; a reformed judiciary with at- 
tendant reforms in legal procedure and punishments ; 
the rigors of militarism humanized ; the concessions of 
autocracy to practical constitutionalism ; the emancipa- 
tion proclamation ; the peace manifesto! What a cen- 
tury ! Compared with the endless debates and forensic 
reforms and pamphlet victories of Europe and European- 
ized America, Russia’s day is as our thousand years.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Samuel C. Parks writes on “Causes of the 
Philippine War ;” Dr. Charles Rollin Keyes on ‘‘The 
Physical Basis of History;” Mr. C. W. Penrose on 
“The Plural Marriage Problem ;” Mr. B. O. Flower on 
“A Bit of Old Mexico;” and Mr. William Bailie on 
“The Ancient Working People.” Mr. Elliott Flower 
quotes statements from several business men going to 
show that women are themselves to blame for failures 
to achieve marked success in the world of business. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 
4 | ‘HE leading article in Gunton’s for June is an 


ably written paper by Sixto Lopez, formerly a 
vepresentative of Aguinaldo’s government, entitled, 
“Do the Filipinos Desire American Rule?” This 
writer admits that it may be possible, by force of 
overwhelming numbers and superior equipment, ulti- 
mately to reduce the Filipinos to submission. But 
why, he asks, should all this be necessary, when the 
end can be attained by other and more humane means, 
and without crushing a laudable aspiration for na- 
tional liberty, which America, of all nations, ought to 
encourage ! A promise of ultimate independence, says 
Mr. Lopez, or even an intimation that such is the pol- 
icy of the Administration, would remove not only all 
cause for a continuance of armed conflict, but all the 
sorrow of heart and bitterness of spirit on the part of 
the weaker contestant. ‘‘Under such a promise the 
Filipinos would willing yield everything America is 
now demanding, or can in righteousness demand, and 
there would be additional mutual advantages. The 
Filipinos would learn of everything that is good in the 
institutions of America,—in its religion, its morality, 
its wisdom, and its law ; while America would have a 
wider market for its products, a new field for commer- 
cial enterprises, and a basis of trade and military oper- 
ations in the far East.” 


LANDSTHING AND FOLKETHING IN DENMARK. 


In an article on “‘ Anomalies of Danish Politics,” Mr. 
Harold C. Peterson explains why the Landsthing is op- 
posed to the transfer of the Danish West Indies, while 
the Folkething has favored it. The reasons for this 
apparent political anomaly are as follows: the Folke- 
thing, being elected by popular suffrage; is radical ; 
while the Landsthing, aristocratic in composition, is 
naturally conservative. The Folkething is elected by 
citizens twenty-five years of age, and is composed of 
members elected for two years, representing each 16,000 
inhabitants. The Landsthing, on the other hand, is 
composed of sixty-six members, twelve of whom are 
nominated by the King, while the rest are elected for a 
period of seven years by electors who enjoy the income 
of a professional man in good standing, or who pay a 
certain amount of taxes; so that, according to Mr. 
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Peterson, the mass of citizens have even less control 
over the Landsthing than the American voter has over 
the United States Senate. Astothe general attitude of 
the Danish Goverment toward the transfer of the isl- 
ands to the United States, Mr. Peterson says: *‘ The West 
Indian question may properly be styled the Sindbad 
of present Danish politics. Even in the ranks of the 
radicals there is some discussion as to the advisability 


_ of the transfer, and it is known that the cabinet is also 


divided on the subject, the prime minister and four of 
his confréres being opposed to it. Nevertheless, they 
are sworn to carry it throngh, for the sale was one of 
the planks by which the left got to power.” 


THE COAL INDUSTRY. 


In an article on ‘‘ The Development of the Coal Indus- 
try,” Mr. William Gilbert Irwin says: ‘The aggregate 
value of the coal marketed in.this country last year ex- 
ceeded $300,000,000 at the mines, and the sum total of the 
capital invested in the industry is almost beyond com- 
putation. Making due allowance for barren areas, the 
some 200,000 square miles embraced in the coal fields of 
the country are capable of producing 1,000,000,000,000 
tons of coal. Had the operations in these fields been con- 
ducted on the same scale during the past six thousand 
years these fields would still be undepleted. Thus we 
get some idea of those vast mineral fuel resources which 
are destined to perpetuate the industrial supremacy of 
the country.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


HE opening article of the International Monthly 
for June, by Prof. Scipio Sighele, of Rome, con- 
trasts two kinds of imperialism,—the Latin and the 
Teutonic. The first, characteristic of the Latin race, 
was military and aristocratic ; while the second, charac- 
teristic of the Teutonic race, is economic and capitalist. 
According to Professor Sighele, the ancient imperialism 
personified in the military conqueror, having the soldier 
as its only means of victory, and taxation as its only ob- 
ject, has been succeeded by the modern imperialism, 
impersonated in the successful trader. ‘‘Its best troops, 
those that have gained the greatest victories, do not 
consist of armed men, but of artisans, agriculturists, 
manufacturers, and engineers; its weapons of war do 
not carry sterility and death, but serve to perfect and 
to increase agriculture and industry, and are called 
railways, roads, electric ploughs, etc.” While this im- 
perialism, like the ancient form, seeks gain from the 
countries it subdues, it gains without impoverishing ; 
instead of making the land a desert, as did the ancient 
imperialism, it improves and fertilizes it, often dis- 
covering natural wealth previously unsuspected. 


FROM WAR TO PEACE. 


Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall predicts that war will 
eventually become as perfunctory as dueling in our 
day has for the most part become. As the rules of 
procedure, which enabled the “seconds” at times to 
prevent mortal combat, so, says Mr. Marshall, the com- 
plex rules of diplomacy in our day serve to delay, and, 
at times, to prevent, international wars. Whereas, in 
former times war was carried on for destruction and 
rapine, it has now advanced toa stage where it is waged 
merely that one of the combatants may obtain ac- 
knowledgement of superiority, just as duelists nowa- 
days fight only for acknowledgment of defeat, not, as 
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formerly, to cause the disablement or death of the an- 
tagonist. 
TEMPERANCE AS A JEWISH NATIONAL QUALITY. 


In an article on ‘ Anti- Semitism in Europe,” Rabbi 
Gottheil, of New York, dwells on the virtue of temper- 
ance which characterizes the Jews wherever they are 
placed, and makes them an object of envy to their non- 
Jewish neighbors. The Jew’s home, says Rabbi Gott- 
heil, is not in the church, but rather the church is in 
the home. The Jew’s salvation is in no wise dependent 
upon rabbi and synagogue, but upon wife and children. 
The deepest roots of the Jewish faith rest on domestic 
soil. No man becomes a drunkard with wife, and chil- 
dren, and aged parents near him for guardian angels. 
The Jew, says Rabbi Gottheil, is a natural ally of the 
temperance advocates,—-and if he is not in their ranks, 
it is simply because he never knew from experience the 
need of that reformation. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ANTS. 


In concluding his sketch of ‘The Social Life of 
Ants,” Prof. August Forel says: 

“ Compared to the manners of other sociable animals, 
and especially to those of man, the manners of ants ex- 
hibit a profound and fundamental aggregation of facts 
of convergence, due to their social life. Let me men- 
tion devotion, the instinctive sentiment of duty, slav- 
ery, torture, war, alliances, the raising of cattle, garden- 
ing, harvesting, and even social degenerescence through 
the attraction of certain harmful means of enjoyment. 
It would be ridiculous and erroneous to see in the ful- 
fillment of this series of acts, individual reasoning, the 
result of calculated reflection, analogous to ours. 'The 
fact that each is fixed and circumscribed within one 
species, as well as the fatalistic character it has in that 
species, prove this superabundantly. But it would be 
as grave a mistake to refuse to recognize the deep 
natural laws that are concealed under this convergence. 
Is the case different as regards our actions though they 
are infinitely more plastic and more complex individu- 
ally? I do not believe it. 


THE SHIPPING TRUST AND THE WORLD’S PEACE. 


Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, writing on “ The International 
Shipping Trust,” argues that the more closely the 
nations of the world are brought together in business 
interests and enterprises, the more firmly will they 
stand against war, or against anything that will dis- 
turb or injure their common welfare. ‘‘ With the lead- 
ing nations of the earth united‘ in the ownership of a 
fleet of commerce, the need of naval armaments for the 
protection of the commerce of each nation will be 
eliminated.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. Charles Diehl writes on “‘ The Byzantine Empire 
and the Crusades ;” Mr. Frank Miles Day on “The 
Formal Garden and its Revival,’ and Miss Ethel D. 
Puffer on “ The Ideal of Beauty.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for June is a good and 
varied number. The revival of interest in South 
African matters, which has resulted from the peace 
negotiations, is indicated by three articles dealing with 
South African affairs. We have dealt with these else- 
where. The first six pages are allotted to a not very 
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remarkable Coronation Ode by Mr. James Rhoades, 
and the number ends with Mr. W. L. Courtney’s 
* Undine.” 


AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. 


There isa brightly written paper under this title by 
Mrs. John Lane. Mrs. Lane is severe on the subject of 
English houses and housekeeping, and she finds the 
belief that it is cheaper to live in England than in 
America a delusion. The English coinage, by its divi- 
sions and subdivisions, conduces to waste; English 
houses, considering their inferiority, are dear; and in 
England the expense of service is greater, more ser- 
vants being required to do the same amount of work. 
Mrs. Lane declares that English furniture is dearer 
and in worse taste than American, and that most arti- 
cles of food are dearer in England. 

“How I wish I could clap a big, stolid, conservative, 
frost-bitten English matron into a snug American 
house, with a furnace, and heaps of closet (cupboard) 
room, and all sorts of bells and lifts and telephones, 
and then force her to tell me the absolute, unvarnished 
truth ! What would she say? I know!” 

LIFE IN SPAIN. 

‘TD has a paper on ‘Social Life in Spain,”—a very in- 
teresting paper, dealing largely with the position of 
women in the peninsula. His verdict is a mixture of 
condemnation and approval. The subjection of women 
exists everywhere in Spain, but it is accompanied by 
many advantages. 

‘“‘No other country in Europe can offer such a striking 
example of the solidarity of relationship, and in none 
other is the love of hearth and home so marked. The 
devotion in all classes between father and son, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, are among the finest traits 
of the popular character, and recall a time when, prior 
to the disintegrating process of civilization, blood was, 
in the best sense of the word, thicker than water.” 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Mr. Marconi’s article upon the practicability of wire- 
less telegraphy is a simple narrative of what has been 
done since the first message by etheric wave in wire- 
less telegraphy was sent by Lord Kelvin in 1898 down to 
November 15, 1899. The paper, therefore, does not 
touch in any way upon recent controversies as to the 
alleged telegraphy without wires across the Atlantic. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Symons writes on the sculptor Rodin ; 
Mr. J. P. Hartog contrasts the English methods of 
teaching composition and style with the French 
methods, much to the disparagement of the English 
method; Mr. Joseph Morris writes on the dramatist 
Webster. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


E have noticed among the “Leading Articles” 
: Prince Ukhtomsky’s ‘‘Genius of China” and ~ 
Mr. Volkhovsky’s ‘‘ Russian Awakening,” from the 
June Contemporary. 
WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

Two papers deal with questions of importance con- 
cerning agriculture. Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray gives a 
lamentable account of the manners and morals of 
“gangs” of female agricultural laborers. She says 
that the tone of female field workers is exceedingly 
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low, their ideas of morality are small, and their speech 
full of expletives and obscenities. The Agricultural 
Gangs act of 1898 does not operate against this state of 
things, as there is no appointed inspector. The charac- 
ter of the gang-mistress is not always satisfactory, and 
Mrs. Tanqueray argues that an inspector should be em- 
powered to see to this. Work in the fields is apparent- 
ly not good even for the health of girls, as Mrs. Tan- 
queray says that the majority of the girls are physically 
weak and seldom healthy-looking. Colonel Pedder, in 
another paper, deals with the disintegration of country 
life, and foreshadows the time when farming will be 
carried on by great syndicates. 


THE GROWTH OF FRAUD. 


This is the title of one of Mr. Holt Schooling’s statis- 
tical articles. It appears that while all other crimes 
have fallen in number within recent years, the various 
offences which come under the general title of ‘‘ fraud” 
have largely increased. In 1885-89 there were in Eng- 
land and Wales 85,024 crimes reported to the police, and 
in 1895-99 the number of crimes had fallen to 76,860 ; 
but whereas the number of frauds reported in the first 
period was only 1,879, in the second it had risen to 2,599. 
While crime decreased nearly 10 per cent., frauds in- 
creased 38 per cent. Per million inhabitants the num- 
ber of frauds had increased from 67 to 84. Mr. School- 
ing regards this as a very undesirable phenomenon, for 
whereas crimes generally usually inflict injury upon 
only one person, frauds very often injure or ruin thou- 
sands. Another serious phenomenon is, that while the 
number of frauds increased the percentage of persons 
tried for frauds diminished. In 1885-89, 54 persons were 
brought to trial for every 100 frauds committed, while 
in 1895-99 only 38 persons were brought to trial for 
every 100 frauds. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
HE Nincteenth Century for June is largely de- 
voted to economic problems. The papers on the 
shipping combine are dealt with elsewhere. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

The most important of the other papers is Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s, on London University. It is a long and elabo- 
rate article : 

‘““What London University wants is a British ‘Char- 
lottenburg,’—an extensive and fully equipped institute 
of technology, with ‘special departments for such 
branches as mining and metallurgy, naval architecture 
and marine engineering, railway engineering and 
hydraulics, electric traction and power-transmission, 
electro-chemistry, optics, the various branches of chem- 
ical technology, and all possible applications of biology. 
Such an institution, which could be begun on any 
scale on the land lying vacant at South Kensington, 
should admit only graduate students, or others 
adequately qualified, and should lay itself out from the 
first to be a place of research in which there would be 
no teaching, in the ordinary sense, but only opportuni- 
ties for learning,—for every sort of investigation, car- 
ried out by professors and advanced students, indi- 
vidually and in coéperation.” 

Such an institute would cost £500,000 ($2,500,000) to 
build. Mr. Webb adds that £250,000 ($1,250,000) more 
would be needed for building and equipping a school of 
preliminary medical science; £250,000 more for the 
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extension and reéquipment of University College, and 
£30,000 or £40,000 a year for a great school of languages. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


Mr. Archibald Little has an interesting article on the 
drama in China. The stage in China, he says, isalmost 
exactly identical with the English stage in Shakes- 
peare’s time. There is a total absence of scenery. A 
motto adorns the rear of almost every stage in China 
with the words “‘We hold the mirror up to Nature.” 
Actors are apprenticed as children, and many learn 
their parts without books. A mark of attention to a 
distinguished visitor is to hand him the repertoire and 
ask him to choose a play out of some hundred in the 
list, and Mr. Little says that he has often selected an 
unpopular and seldom-performed play and never found 
the test too much for them. Rough indications of 
scenery are given in a primitive way. Cavalry are in- 
dicated by a whip held in the hand, and when dis- 
mounting or attempting to ride off they go through the 
action of bestriding a horse. Women are forbidden on 
the stage; and actors, with barbers, are the only de 
graded caste in China, their children being inadmissi- 
ble to the official examinations. The Chinese theater 
is always educative and moral; the dénouement is 
always the triumph of virtue. 

ENGLAND AND THE LITTLE STATES. 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger writes on this subject. He 
gives an account of the proposed union of Holland with 
Great Britain, which nearly came off, owing to Dutch 
fear of Prussian designs. Bismarck had been making 
speeches about Prussia’s need of ports ; and it was said 
that he had prepared an ultimatum calling on Holland 
to come into the North German Confederation. Hol- 
land, having failed to propitiate France by the sale of 
Luxembourg, turned to England as champion against 
Prussia. King William of Holland had then no likely 
heir, he had no thought of marrying a second time, and 
his sons were dead or dying. The negotiations for the 
union were carried on by secret channels; and Mr. 
Boulger says that one of the points discussed was Dutch 
representation in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Boul- 
ger has no information as to why these secret negotia- 
tions broke down. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Capt. L. Oppenheim describes the fight with the 
Boers at Roival. Mr. W. L. Clowes deals with the career 
of Admiral Edward Vernon, who was dismissed from 
the navy in the eighteenth century for insubordination. 
Sir Joshua Fitch deals with the education bill. 

Mr. Herbert Paul hasa paper on George Eliot, written 
in his usual charming and penetrating way. Mr. Paul 
does not agree with Mr. Leslie Stephen, that George 
Eliot could not portray male character. In the end of 
his article he compares George Eliot with Tolstoy. 
“ Resurrection,” in its breadth and humanity, in the 
depth of its feeling, in the vividness of its satire, and in 
the width of its charity, reminds Mr. Paul of George 
Eliot at her best, the George Eliot of ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
E ie June number strenuously maintains the anti- 
German policy of the National Review. The 
editor warns his readers against the German astuteness 
which would employ the Morganeering shipping deal to 
set Britain against the United States. ‘‘Ignotus” be- 


























wails, under the title of ‘‘ Another Graceful Concession,” 
the permission given to Prince Henry and his German 
squadron to visit and use British bases in Irish waters. 
After Count Biilow’s insolence to Mr. Chamberlain, this 
courtesy is, the writer affirms, sure to be misunderstood 
by Germany. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, as reported 
elsewhere, sees in the rapid extension of the Pan-Ger- 
manic idea a deadly menace to England. Mr. Maurice 
Low reports that, in spite of Prince Henry’s visit, it is 
always the German navy by which the American navy 
compares itself. 
OCTROIS OR CUSTOMS ? 

Sir Vincent Caillard replies to Sir Robert Giffen’s 
Nineteenth Century argument against ‘‘the dream of 
a British Zollverein.” He explains that what he asks 
for is, first, free trade between the colonies and the 
mother country, leaving free trade among themselves 
as an after consideration. He would distinguish duties 
on goods coming from other parts of the empire as 
octroi duties from the customs imposed on foreign 
goods. The editor rests his hope of the coming confer- 
ence with colonial ministers resulting in a preferential 
system on Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain 
alone. He even urges Mr. Chamberlain to leave the 
government and set up a new standard, rather than 
allow the colonies to think that Great Britain values 
her shibboleths more than her children. 

LADY SERVANTS. 


Mrs. Francis Darwin writes on “ Lady Servants” as 


the one way left of establishing domestic service on a 
reasonable and dignified basis. She mentions ‘ The 
Guild of Dames of the Household,” established in 1900. 
She insists that the arrangement by which servants 
sleep out of the house, possibly in boarding houses set 
apart for the purpose, is essential to a right basis of 
domestic service. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

M.J.Cornély, late editor of the Figaro, writes on the 
meaning of the French elections. They demonstrated 
the devotion of France to the Republic and to M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s form of republicanism. 

The editor applauds the Times history of the war, 
with its damning disclosures of British incapacity, but 
is courageous enough to adopt Mr. Seddon’s views of 
the peace negotiations, that nothing short of uncondi- 
tional surrender will be acceptable to the empire. So 
the National ushers in the month which sees peace 
established, but certainly not a peace based on the un- 
conditional surrender of the Boers. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“T°HE June number enforces the duty of national 

amendment with sermonic earnestness. Mr. W. 
D. MacGregor continues his review of the cause of the 
South African war, and refers to the annexation of the 
Kimberley diamond fields as a national disgrace. Mr. 
Alfred Marks neatly turns the tables on British critics 
of the Boer by showing how the English invented the 
expansive bullet and hailed the invention with delight ; 
“how we rejected with lofty scorn all remonstrances 
against its use, how the invention has been turned 
against us, first by the Afridis, later by the Boers, till 
at last we have come to denounce as a criminal worthy 
of instant execution, without trial, an enemy using the 
weapon which we ourselves invented.” 
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BRITISH TAXATION. 

“Tory Finance Exposed” is a vigorous attack on 
Great Britain’s “ patriotic” government. The writer 
contrasts the new taxes on ‘‘the workers” with the 
doles, old and new, to ‘the shirkers,” and finds that 
during the last three years the ‘“ balance against work- 
ers and in favor of shirkers” reached the figure of 
£82,000,000 ($410,000,000). The favorite specific of levy- 
ing the land tax of four shillings in the pound on pres- 
ent values is insisted on; and with the £43,000,000 
($215,000,000) which would be the result a democratic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might pay members and 
election expenses (one million), abolish breakfast-table 
duties (five millions), give an old-age pension of seven 
shillings a week to every person over sixty-five (twenty- 
five millions), and repeal ‘‘ Black Michael’s” twopence- 
on-income tax, halfpenny a pound on sugar, and the 
shilling a ton on exported coal. The writer waxes jubi- 
lant over the statement that 750,000 persons affiliated 
to the Labor Representation League are paying 3d. a 
quarter, making an annual total of £37,500 ($167,500). 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“Mugwump” strenuously pleads the cause of federa- 
tion versus imperialism ; and another article, on 
‘¢ Liberalism and Empire,” urges on nations, as on in- 
dividuals, the principle of ‘‘the liberty of each limited 
only by the equal liberties of all.” 

Mr. Lydston S. M. Newman contributes an eloquent 
plea for justice to Ireland. Mr. P. Barry argues for the 
development of South Africa, apart from the gold 
mines, by means of liberal outlay of credit. Mr. H. H. 
Smith would encourage the hard-working small pro- 
prietor, who has been the backbone of the West Indies, 
as opposed to the insatiable large landlord. 

A very salutary lesson in critical humility is taught 
by J. M. Attenborough, in a paper on the first Edin- 
burgh school of literary critics. The judgments passed 
by Hume and Blair on Shakespeare are ludicrous. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for June opens with an edi- 
torial article upon ‘‘ Profit and Loss on the At- 
lantic Deal,” which we have dealt with elsewhere. 


THE POSITION OF NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., has a paper on ‘The 
Navy and the Engineers,” in which he criticises un- 
favorably the contentions of naval engineers. The en- 
gineer performs mechanical duties in which ordinary 
professional ability qualifies for promotion by seniority; 
while the combatant officers, having the entire direc- 
tion of the ships and a power of choice involving judg- 
ment, initiative, and courage to an abnormal extent, 
have to be carefully selected for employment and pro- 
motion. The navy must be based on the requirements 
of naval efficiency, and the directive power of a fleet 
cannot be undermined merely because the heart of the 
ship is mechanism. 

‘“‘ Greater responsibility for the safety of the ship must 

arry with it enlarged powers, and in all seriousness it 
must be asked. Is this the time to introduce into our 
ships a royal navy corps of engineers, with the titles 
and none of the essential functions of executive officers ? 
Such a division of the part from the whole is known in 
politics as an imperium in imperio, and in a navy we 
know it well as the dry rot of a fighting force.” 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SPION KOP. 


Mr. Basil Worsfold contributes a defense of General 
Warren under the title of ‘‘The True Story of Spion 
Kop.” His article is illustrated with a very good map. 
His contention is that the two allegations against 
Warren, that he failed to carry out Buller’s instructions 
for the turning movement, and that he failed to make 
adequate arrangements for providing the force on Spion 
Kop with reénforcements and supplies, are both un- 
founded. Mr. Worsfold’s argument is too elaborate to 
be summarized here, but he undoubtedly makes out a 
good case for Sir Charles Warren. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is an interesting story from ‘A British Official’s 
Station Studies.” The article deals with the customs 
of the Bechuanas in a charming manner, and it is a 
pleasure to find some one ‘who can write sympathetic- 
ally of the South African 1. wtives, and who does not re- 
gard them merely as potenvial mine-labor. There are 
two poems,—one by Mr. Newbolt ; the other, a very short 
one, by Mr. Thomas Hardy. The illustrated article this 
month deals with musical instruments in Italian art. 
It is written by Mrs. Kemp-Welch. Mr. M. A. Geroth- 
wohl deals with Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘“ Monna 
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Vanna.” Mr. Horace Round writes on the history and 
functions of the office of Lord Great Cramberlain. 


BLACKWOOD. 


HE June number of Blackwood’s Magazine rec- 
ognizes the grave import of the Times history of 
the war for England’s national reputation. The writer 
of “‘Musings Without Method” girds at Mr. Carnegie’s 
depreciation of university education, and observes sar- 
donically that his gift to the Scottish universities must 
have been intended to injure the business aptitudes of 
a whole nation. The writer laments that ‘ presently 
the American ideal of life will be our own. ‘All round 
people are ringing bells,’ once wrote a witty critic of 
New York, ‘telephoning, telegraphing, stenographing, 
polygraphing, and generally communicating their ideas 
about money to their fellow creatures by any means 
rather than the voice which God put in the larynx for 
the purpose of quiet conversation.’ Before long London 
will tell the same tale; and though we are confident 
that reaction will follow some day, it is not an agree- 
able interlude that lies before us.” The villain of the 
whole South African drama, the writer later avers, is 
Mr. Gladstone, with Mr. Froude next in turpitude. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

W* have noticed elsewhere M. Dastre’s article on 

“Life and Death.” In addition to this paper, 
the most important contribution to the first number of 
the Revue deals with German ambitions in the East. 
The anonymous writer regards the incessant move- 
ments of Germanism, its ebb and flow, and the trans- 
formations of the German power as forming in reality 
the history of Continental Europe. Toward the West 
the rehabilitation of France, which has followed the 
war of 1880, is rightly regarded as forming a counter- 
poise to German expansion in that direction. But 
toward the East the domestic difficulties of Austria, 
the decay of the Ottoman Empire, and the feuds of the 
Danubian and Balkan nationalities have smoothed the 
path of German activities. In fact, Germanism tends 
more and more to concentrate on the East the whole 
force of its national action, and to regard the Slav race 
as its most serious adversary. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF TAINE. 


Some early letters of Taine, the great historian, are 
noteworthy as revealing the state of mind of those 
struggling men of letters who flourished in the late 
forties and early fifties,—that is, on the eve of the 
Second Empire. That period of French history is be- 
ginning to prove very fascinating to the modern writer; 
and this is further shown in the second number of the 
Revue, containing several very good articles, of which 
profoundly interesting to the student of modern his- 
tory is M. Ollivier’s account of Napoleon III.’s_half- 
brother, the brilliant and unscrupulous Duc de Morny, 
who may be said to have engineered the coup d@’état, 
and who, had he lived, would certainly have prevented 
the Franco-Prussian war. It is often said that the ex- 
istence of no human being is really indispensable to 
his friends and his country ; that of Morny seems to 
have been of practically indispensable value to his 


sovereign and to France. Louis Napoleon never alluded 
to their common origin; to have done so would have 
been to throw a slur on his much-loved mother’s 
memory, but he was well aware that in his half-brother 
he had had a devoted friend and helper, and that his 
premature death struck a blow at the Second Empire 
from which it never recovered. M. Ollivier gives a 
striking account of Morny’s last interview with the 
Emperor and with the Empress, but the same scene has 
been described with incomparable art by Alphonse 
Daudet, who made Morny the hero of one of his novels 
under the transparent pseudonym of ‘‘ Duc de Mora.” 


IN FAR UKRAINE. 


Everything Russian is still the fashion in France, 
and Mme. Bentzon will find many readers for her vivid 
account of a journey through that portion of the great 
northern empire known as Little Russia. She consid- 
ers that the peasantry of Ukraine have remained me- 
dizval in many of their personal habits, in their ardent 
patriotism, and notably in their love of religious ob- 
servances. While not caring for the Greek Orthodox 
rites, she was touched and charmed to find that in the 
Greek Church little children communicate, brought to 
the altar by their mothers in response to our Lord’s 
words, ‘‘Suffer little children to come unto me.” 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE editors of the Revue de Paris are devoting 
more and more space to fiction. Of the sixteen 
contributions published in the two May numbers, seven 
consist of works of the imagination, the place of honor 
being given toa translation of d’Annunzio’s ‘‘ Giocon- 
da” and Maeterlinck’s drama ‘‘ Monna Vanna.” 


BELGIUM’S AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


M. Wilmotte contributes an interesting paper on the 
Congo, and incidentally he gives a striking account of 

















Leopold II., the astute sovereign of Belgium to whom 
one of the smallest of European states owes what may 
develop into one of the most important of African ter- 
ritories. A little over twenty-five years ago Leopold 
Il. convened at Brussels a meeting of explorers, of fa- 
mous travelers, and of scientists. From this confer- 
ence sprang the International African Association, and 
in the five years which followed six Belgian African 
expeditions admirably organized, and in each case com- 
manded by Belgium military officers, had started for 
Central Africa with the full approval of the King. 
And so, little by little, Belgium acquired more and 
more territory, until, in 1885, King Leopold was pro- 
claimed sovereign of the Independent Congo State. 
Leopold II. is apparently a believer in chartered com- 
panies, and at the present moment there are twenty- 
five such associations in the Congo State. 


FROM GREECE TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


M. Bérard is represented by two very different arti- 
cles. The one entitled ‘‘Greek Origins” deals with 
the topography of old Greece. Under the somewhat 
ominous title of ‘The South African Affair,” the same 
writer gives a most careful and intelligent analysis of 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s now famous pamphlet, written 
avowedly with a view of presenting the British Im- 
perialist case to the world at large. M. Bérard treats 
his adversary,—for adversary he considers the author 
of ‘The Great Boer War” to be,—with admirable cour- 
tesy and fairness; indeed, he goes further, and when 
telling the story of the concentration camps he admits 
frankly that far more was done to remedy the state of 
things than would have been done by any other coun- 
try ina state of war. As he puts it, the famous Eng- 
lish novelist’s contribution to the war literature is a 
piece of very clever special pleading. Of course, M. 
Bérard entirely denies that the British empire has any 
special mission to fulfill to the world at large. In a 
striking passage he sums up the character and aspira- 
tions of Cecil Rhodes. ‘Those who styled him the Na- 
poleon of the Cape, he writes, were wrong; the title 
which would have best fitted him was the Alexander 
of Africa. Like Alexander the Great, his outlook was 
nobler and greater than that of Bonaparte. He bases 
his view of Rhodes’ character on two articles which 
have appeared in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS,—that of 
November, 1899, and that published this last May. He 
tells the story of the negotiations which led to the out- 
break of the war, and of the press agitation in favor of 
the Uitlanders; but he is willing to admit that the 
outbreak of hostilities would probably not have taken 
place when it did had it not been for the action of ‘‘that 
strange knight-errant, who, with his all-powerful name, 
William II., signed the famous telegram on the mor- 
row of the Jameson raid.” 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE May numbers of the Nouvelle Revue are not 
as interesting as is sometimes the case with this 
publication. 

Algiers has always been supposed to be the one pros- 
perous French colony. M. de Pouvourville, who has 
made a special study of France’s colonial empire, views 
the whole state of things there with profound pessimism. 
He points out that the French population of the colony 
does not increase, and indeed shows a tendency to grow 
less ; while the native races, notably the Arabs, become 
more powerful, and are practically untouched by French 
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civilization. The Jew element is taking larger and 
larger proportions, and includes many Jews who, while 
nominally of French nationality, are really by birth 
Levantines, Greeks, Egyptians, and Italians. So im- 
portant a part do the Jews now play in Algerian com- 
merce and society that there has arisen a powerful anti- 
Semite party, composed in a great measure of members 
of the old colonial families, who were very indignant 
at a law passed in 1870, which admitted every Jew 
showing a very short residence in Algiers to the full 
privileges of French nationality. 
THE ROMANCE OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Positivists will read with mixed feelings M. Pascal’s 
very frank account of the curious love episode which so 
powerfully influenced Auguste Comte during the whole 
of the last part of his life. Unhappily married to a 
woman who from first to last proved utterly unworthy 
of him, and yet whom he had res:ued from a degraded 
and wretched life, he came across, when forty-six years 
of age, the now famous Clotilde de Vaux, who, some 
sixteen years younger than himself, lived a life of aus- 
tere grass widowhood, also the victim of a wretched 
marriage. Till this lady’s death Comte cherished for 
her what must be called for want of a better name a 
platonic passion which powerfully influenced his whole 
views of life, and which seemed to increase in feeling 
after her somewhat premature death. 


A REPUBLIC IN SPAIN ? 


Is Spain drifting toward a republic? Yes, says M. de 
Ricard, and to prove his belief he analyzes the various 
forces which are now contending against one another 
under the feeble rule of the newly crowned King. Un- 
like most foreign critics, he is no believer in the Queen 
mother, and indeed goes so far as to say that at no time 
during the last ten years has she known how to find a 
solution to any of the difficulties which confront the 
responsible ruler of Spain; on the contrary, she has 
gone on,—and so probably will her son, who is wholly 
under her influence,—much as did Napoleon III. during 
the later years of the Second Empire. 





LA REVUE. 


66 A REVUE” for May contains, as usual, a num- 
ber of excellent literary articles, among which 
are some notes on Ibsen contributed by Mme. Rémusat, 
and a long article weighing the pros and cons as to 
whether Petrarch’s house at Vaucluse still exists; and 
if so, which it is. An article which is really fact, though 
it reads like fiction, is on Langallerie, a seventeenth- 
century adventurer, in the toils of Mme. de Maintenon. 
M. de Croze discusses the ravages of alcoholism in 
Lower Brittany. Out of 6,385 young Bretons who came 
up for examination last year, 1,657 were referred to a 
second examination, and 702 exempted altogether,—and 
this largely because of the perpetual habit of drinking, 
especially among the women. 

A curious article, suggested by the recent Holy Shroud 
discussions, is contributed by Dr. Cabanés on ‘The 
Death of Jesus in the Light of Contemporary Science.” 
Dr. Cabanés’ impartiality sums up the views of all the 
different scientists on the subject of how the crucifixion 
actually took place ; to what death was actually due,— 
whether to exhaustion, to strain on the heart, or what ; 
where the piercing with the spear took place, and the 
possibility of burial alive. Dr. Cabanés concludes that 
no definite theory is possible, 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 
WO handsome volumes recently issued contain the 
Hon. George S. Boutwell’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Sixty Years in Public Affairs” (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.). To few American public men has it been granted 
to participate actively in political movements for so 
long a period of time. Mr. Boutwell began his service 
in the Massachusetts Legislature in the forties, became 
governor of Massachusetts. more than half a century 
ago, represented his State in Congress during and after 
the Civil War, was Secretary of the Treasury in Presi- 
dent Grant’s first administration, and served as Senator 
from Massachusetts in the seventies. During the last 
quarter of a century, while Mr. Boutwell has held no 
public office, he has written and spoken much on polit- 
ical topics, retaining a virility of thought and expres- 
sion such as many a younger man might envy. The 
fact that his career has included long periods of activity 
in the legal profession has made his experiences the 
more varied, and contributes greatly to the interest of 
his memoirs. His acquaintance with men in many 
walks of life has been extensive, and his recollections 
are vivid. Not since the appearance of Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty 
Years in Congress” has so important a collection of 
personal reminiscences in American politics come from 
the press. 

‘* Herbert B. Adams: Tributes of Friends” is the title 
of a memorial volume published by the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore in recognition of the distin- 
guished service rendered by the late Professor Adams 
as head of the department of history. A unique and 
fitting contribution to the volume is the bibliography 
ofthe members of the department for the entire quar- 
ter-century of Dr. Adams’ leadership. Many of the 
books and articles enumerated in this list were directly 
due to the suggestions of this inspiring teacher. Few, 
if any, university instructors in this country have in- 
fluenced the literary activities of so large a number of 
students. 

In the Appletons’ series of ‘‘ Life Histories,” Secretary 
Thwaites, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
contributes an interesting sketch of ‘‘Father Mar- 
quette.” Mr. Thwaites, as editor of the last complete 
edition of the famous ‘‘ Jesuit Relations,” has made a 
thorough and scholarly review of all the documentary 
materials pertaining to the historic Mississippi expe- 
dition of Marquette and Joliet. Mr. Thwaites, moreover, 
is intimately acquainted with the region traversed by 
Marquette, having himself made canoe voyages over 
the inland waterways made memorable by the Jesuit 
explorer, and from his knowledge of the country he is 
able to impart an unusual sense of reality to the entire 
narrative of Marquette’s adventures. Marquette and 
Joliet, inthe mon ~ of June, 1673, entered the Missis- 
sippi from the W sconsin River, and descended as far 
south as the mouth of the Arkansas. They returned 
northward by way of the Illinois and Chicago rivers 
and the west shore of Lake Michigan, reaching the 
Jesuit mission at the rapids of De Pere, Wis., in Sep- 
tember. Two years later, Marquette died on the site of 
the present city of Ludington, Mich., and the following 


year some friendly Indians removed his bones to St. 
Ignace, where they were buried by his fellow Jesuits in 
a vault beneath the floor of their mission chapel. 

The oration delivered by Mr. Samuel W. McCall at 
the centennial of Daniel Webster’s graduation from 
Dartmouth College, which was celebrated in September 
last, has been published in book form (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). This address has been generally accepted as a 
truthful and well-balanced estimate of Webster’s char- 
acter and career, and it well deserved the attractive 
garb in which it now appears. 

A paper on Webster introduces a little volume of 
“Biographical and Other Articles,” by William C. 
Todd (Boston: Lee & Shepard). Caleb Cushing, 
Thomas Hart Benton, and “ Lord Timothy Dexter,” of 
Newburyport, are among the other famous characters 
treated by Mr. Todd. Bits of rare and curious informa- 
tion, much of which was never before published, are 
incorporated in the papers. 

At last, in ‘The True Aaron Burr,” by Charles Burr 
Todd (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.), we have an en- 
thusiastic defense of an American in whom the histo- 
rians, early and late, have found little to praise. The 
recently-circulated statement that the archives of the 
British, Spanish, and French governments reveal evi- 
dence of Burr’s treason is repudiated by Mr. Todd, who 
challenges the production of such evidence. He asserts, 
on the other hand, that the Spanish archives at New 
Orleans and Mexico show that Burr intended by his 
‘conspiracy ” only the capture of Mexico and its ulti- 
mate annexation to the United States. 

One of the most readable books of the season is a 
study of the Revolutionary patriot and martyr, Nathan 
Hale, by Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, 
who has been occupied for five years in working out in 
marble his conception of the face and form of the young 
Yale graduate and school teacher whose unusual lot it 
was to dignify the office of a military spy and to be- 
come through this service, ennobled by its object, a 
national hero. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 

A little book made up of tributes to the late Lewis G. 
Janes has been published at Boston (James H. West & 
Co.). Dr. Janes was distinguished in life for his con- 
tributions to philosophy, notably in the department of 
ethics. Most of the tributes included in this volume 
are from representative students and teachers who were 
associated more or less intimately with Dr. Janes in 
various educational activities. 

“The True Napoleon,” by Charles Josselyn (New 
York: R. H. Russell), is a chronological record of 
events in the life of the First Napoleon, based upon 
many trustworthy authorities, and making no preten- 
sions on its own account to originality. It is, in fact, 
what its title-page indicates—“ a cyclopedia of events.” 
A dozen very interesting and effective illustrations are 
included in the volume. 

The matter of chief interest to American readers in 
the ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence of Count Axel Fersen, 
Grand-Marshal of Sweden, Relating to the Court of 
France” (Boston: Hardy, Pratt & Co.), is contained in 
the count’s letters to Field-Marshal Fersen, who was 














his father, during the American Revolution. The 
count served as aide-de-camp to the Comte de Rocham- 
beau. These letters are all included in the second 
chapter of the volume. Young Fersen embarked at 
Brest with the expeditionary corps of the French army 
of assistance to the American revolutionists in the 
spring of 1780. After taking part in the expedition to 
Rhode Island, he was present at the siege and capitula- 
tion of Yorktown, being employed by the Comte de 
Rochambeau in preference to the other aides during 
the conferences with Washington and the other officers 
of the American army. In fact, it is said that it was 
he who conducted the negotiations, and that this pref- 
erence was founded not less on his personal qualities 
than on his knowledge of the English language. As in 
the case of the volumes of memoirs already published 
in this series, the translation from the French is the 
work of Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 

“Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” by Adrian 
H. Joline (Harpers), contains much anecdotal material 
of an entertaining nature relating to such historical 
characters as Charles Lamb, W. M. Thackeray, Lau- 
rence Sterne, Charlotte Bronté, Robert Burns, Samuel 
Johnson, John Keats, Joseph Addison, Alexander Pope, 
David Garrick, Sir Walter Scott, and Charles Darwin. 

The stereograph record of William McKinley as 
President of the United States (New York: Under- 
wood & Underwood) is a work of genuine historical 
interest and value. It consists of a series of sixty 
stereoscopic photographs of the late President at his 
official duties in Washington and on the memorable 
railroad journeys made across the country in the last 
year of his life. With the exception of the latest ones, 
each of the stereographs was examined through the 
stereoscope by the President, and received his personal 
approval. The descriptive text accompanying the pic- 
tures greatly enhances the educational value of the 
series. The stereograph as a means of instruction has 
already commended itself to educators, and is being in- 
troduced in a number of public schools. It offers an 
effective method of impressing the importance of his- 
torical events on the mind of the child. The Govern- 
ment uses stereoscopic photographs for instruction in 
the Military Academy at West Point. 


A FEW RECENT VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


“The Boer Fight for Freedom,” by Michael Davitt 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company), has been heralded as 
“the first authentic history of the Boer war from the 
Boer side.” It will be remembered that Mr. Davitt re- 
signed his seat in the British Parliament at the out- 
break of the war, in October, 1899, as a protest against 
what he deemed to be the unjust aggressions of Great 
Britain. He soon proceeded to South Africa, and there 
was a personal witness to many of the dramatic in- 
cidents of the contest, becoming acquainted with such 
leaders among the Boers as President Steyn and Gen- 
erals Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. In his account of 
the war, Mr. Davitt’s style is journalistic, at times 
dramatic, and always entertaining, even though the 
partisanship which he is at no pains to conceal to a 
great extent vitiates the value of his work as history. 
The book amply fulfills the promises made in the ad- 
vertisements. It gives the Boer side, and for that 
reason it will be read with avidity in this country, 
where the Boer cause from first to last had thousands 
of intense sympathizers. 
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‘Uncle Sam, Trustee,” by John Kendrick Bangs 
(New York: Riggs Publishing Company), is something 
of a surprise. .We confess that Mr. Bangs, thanks to 
his brilliant reputation already made in other and very 
different literary lines, is not the writer to whom we 
should have looked for a concise, matter-of-fact record 
of the American administration in Cuba. Such a rec- 
ord, however, Mr. Bangs has given us in a dignified 
volume in which the only hint of whimsicality is sug- 
gested in the title. The book opens with an excellent 
summary of Cuban history, beginning with the era of 
discovery and Spanish settlement and coming down 
through the centuries to the memorable year of 1898. 
Then follows a brief account of General Wood’s work 
at Santiago, a general survey of conditions in Cuba at 
the close of the Spanish war, and a series of chapters 
covering the progress made in the several departments 
of administration during the past four years. Mr. 
Bangs closes with a glowing tribute to General Wood 
and his corps of assistants for the magnificent manner 
in which they have fulfilled their tasks. 

“The Rise of Religious Liberty in America,” by San- 
ford H. Cobb (Macmillan), is not in any sense a history 
of the churches or of religion in America. The aim of 
the work is political rather than religious. In the lan- 
guage of the preface, “it attempts a systematic narra- 
tive,—so far as the author is aware, not hitherto pub- 
lished,—of that historical development throngh which 
the civil law in America came at last, after much strug- 
gle, to the decree of entire liberty of conscience and of 
worship.” The author introduces the work with the 
definition of the American principle of religious lib- 
erty. This he follows with a description of the Old 
World idea of Church and State which was in force ia 
Europe at the time of American colonization. He then 
proceeds to an account of colonial beginnings and the 
various church establishments in the colonies,—the 
Church of England in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
Puritanism in New England, Dutch Calvinism in New 
York, Catholicism in Maryland, and so forth. There 
are numerous footnote references to leading historical 
authorities. 

‘¢ The Story of the Mormons,” by William Alexander 
Linn (Macmillan), may also be described as a secular, 
rather than a religious, narrative. The writer classifies 
the books on Mormonism already in existence as fol- 
lows: ‘Histories written under the auspices of the 
Mormon Church, which are hopelessly biased as well 
as incomplete; more trustworthy works which cover 
only certain periods; and books in the nature of ‘ex- 
posures’ by former members of the Church, which the 
Mormons attack as untruthful, and which rest in the 
mind of the general reader under a suspicion of per- 
sonal bias.” Mr. Linn has undertaken to present a 
consecutive history of the Mormons, from the date of 
their origin to the year 1901, and as regards the facts 
included in his account, he has relied largely on Mor- 
mon sources of information. Notwithstanding the al- 
most universal acceptance of the belief that Joseph 
Smith, Jr., was the founder of the sect, Mr. Linn de- 
clares that the real originator of the whole scheme for 
a new church and of its doctrines and government was 
the now little-known Sidney Rigdon, for many years 
one of Smith’s influential associates. 

The second volume of ‘‘The Spanish Conquest in 
America,” by Sir Arthur Helps (John Lane), now ap- 
pearing in a new edition edited by M. Oppenheim, 
covers the colonization schemes of Las Casas, the ex- 
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ploring expeditions of Hernando Cortez, and the siege 
of Mexico by the Spaniards and their Indian allies. Fac- 
similes of sixteenth-century maps accompany the text. 

“A History of Slavery in Virginia,” by James Curtis 
Ballagh, constitutes an extra volume in the Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press). This is a study of 
the institutional character of American slavery. The 
author has investigated the legal and customary treat- 
ment of slaves in Virginia, from the beginnings of the 
colony down to the period of emancipation. He has 
given special attention to the social statistics of slavery 
and to penal legislation concerning slaves. 

An interesting story of the Moravian Church, 
founded at what is now Salem, N. C., is related in ‘‘ The 
History of Wachovia,” by Dr. John Henry Clewell 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). This history is based chiefly 
on original manuscripts and records preserved by the 
Salem Historical Society. 

‘“‘The Lower South in American History” is the title 
of a volume of papers by Mr. William Garrott Brown 
(Macmillan). These papers have to do chiefly with the 
period preceding the Civil War, covering: (1) ‘‘The 
Rise of the Cotton States,” (2) ‘‘The Ascendency of the 
Lower South in the Union,” and (8) ‘‘ The Final Struggle 
inthe Union.” Therearealso papers on ‘‘ The Orator of 
Secession,” ‘‘ The Resources of the Confederacy,” ‘‘ The 
Kuklux Movement,” ‘“‘A New Hero of an Old Type” 
(Hobson), and “Shifting the White Man’s Burden.” 
These attempts to depict conditions of life in the old 
South, while confessedly incomplete, serve to suggest 
the outlines of what may eventually grow under Mr. 
Brown’s hand into an elaborate and well-proportioned 
history of that important section of the Union. 

Varied subjects are treated in a volume of papers by 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Besides the study of ‘‘ Lee at Appomattox,” which gives 
the title to the book, there are two papers dealing with 
phases of the South African war, an essay on the need 
of a higher tone in our political discussions, and ‘‘A 
Plea for Military History,” which is mainly a criticism 
on the defective treatment of military operations by 
historians. All of these essays embody the results of 
many years of experience in public affairs, and are 
written in a style that is always enjoyable. 

In the ‘Cambridge Historical Series” (Macmillan), 
Mr. P. Hume Brown has written a two-volume “ His- 
tory of Scotland.” The writer’s preface to this work 
informs us that the latest critical opinion is inclined to 
reject or modify the conclusions accepted even by re- 
cent authorities on Scottish history. Especially is this 
true of the Roman occupation and the centuries that 
immediately follow. From materials that have come 
to hand in recent years, very much of the history of the 
last five hundred years has had to be virtually rewrit- 
ten, so that we have in the present work an essentially 
new and distinctive history of Scotland. 

Two new volumes in the series of ‘‘ Medieval Towns” 
(Macmillan), are devoted, respectively, to Cairo and 
Chartres. The former of these towns may be regarded 
as in the fullest sense a medieval city, since it came 
into existence and had its most vigorous life during the 
Middle Ages, while it still retains much of its medieval 
character and aspect. Chartres is also full of monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages, and with Mr. Headlam’s 
book in hand the traveler who has only a few hours 
to spend in the old town may find much to interest 
him. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Under the auspices of the Department of Social Sci- 
ences of Yale University there has been published a 
volume of ‘‘ Statistical Studies in the New York Money 
Market,” by John P. Norton (Macmillan). In this 
work the author has made an elaborate attempt to ap- 
ply the mathematical methods of interpolation and co- 
relation to the financial statistics of discount rates and 
banking items as published weekly by the financial 
journals. He has, however, tried as far as possible to 
subordinate the mathematical side of the work, and 
has made large use of graphic representation by means 
of charts. 

A welcome addition to the publications of the New 
York State Library (Albany: University of the State 
of New York) is a bulletin giving a review of State leg- 
islation for 1901, edited by Dr. Robert H. Whitten, the 
sociology librarian. This review is made up of contrib- 
utions by many specialists, each of whom gives a useful 
survey of the enactments of the year in the various 
States, with a special review of the subjects in which 
he is interested. Such treatment as this makes doubly 
valuable to legislators and students of comparative 
legislation a “Comparative Summary and Index” 
which has been issued by the New York State Library 
for possibly twelve years. As an introduction to the 
present bulletin, Dr. Whitten gives a brief review of 
modern work in comparative legislation. 

The first course of ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Responsi- 
bilities of Citizenship,” delivered by Justice Brewer of 
the United States Supreme Court, has been published 
in a small volume entitled “‘ American Citizenship” 
(Scribners). In these lectures Justice Brewer presents 
what he terms a few plain, simple, commonplace truths. 
The line of treatment followed by the justice is indi- 
cated roughly by the titles chosen for the five lectures : 
‘Obligations of Citizenship,” ‘‘The Maintenance of 
a Good Character a Primary Obligation of Every Citi- 
zen,” ‘‘Service a Responsibility of Citizenship,” ‘‘Obli- 
gation of Obedience,” and ‘‘The Duty of Striving to 
Better the Life of the Nation.” 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Several works dealing with modern industrial prob- 
lems have recently appeared, and of these the one that 
is likely to attract the most general attention is the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Labor and Capital : A Discussion of 
the Relations of Employer and Employed,” edited by 
John P. Peters, D.D., of St. Michael’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York (Putnams). This book is made 
up on the ‘‘symposium” plan, and includes contribu- 
tions from many well-known writers on various phases 
of the modern labor movement. The general subject of 
“Tabor Unions” is treated by Mr. James B. Reynolds, 
President Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor, President Keefe of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, and Secretary White of the United 
Garment Workers of America. There is also a discus- 
sion of ‘‘Trusts and Labor Unions from a Legal As- 
pect,” by Messrs. George C. Holt, John Brooks Leavitt, 
and John De Witt Warner. The arguments for con- 
ciliation and arbitration of labor disputes are presented 
by Bishop Potter and Cardinal Gibbons, supplemented 
by the views of such specialists as Chairman Reed of 
the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation, Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright of the United States Department of 
Labor, Labor Commissioner McMackin of New York 
State, and Mr. Charles Buxton Going of the Engineers 
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ing Magazine. On the topic of ‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion, favorable views are presented by Messrs. Walter 
Fieldhouse, Henry Demarest Lloyd, Conrad Reno, and 
Hugh H. Lusk, and unfavorable views by Chief Clark 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, President Mitchell 
of the United Mine Workers, and Secretary John M. 
Stahl of the Farmers’ National Congress. Representa- 
tive employers of labor give their opinions on ‘‘ Volun- 
tary Arbitration and Conciliation, * while the sentiments 
of the employees on the same subject are voiced by 
President Martin Fox of the Iron Moulders’ Association 
of America, and Frank P. Sargent, Grand Master of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. A section of 
the book is devoted to ‘‘ Model Industries,” covering 
schemes of profit-sharing and codperation, and there is 
a full discussion of socialism and the single tax as 
remedies for modern industrial ills. Two questions re- 
lating to the unemployed—‘ Is Permanent Work with 
JYomfortable Living Wage Possible for All in This 
Country ?” and “How May Work and Workers Be 
Brought Together?” are briefly answered by Mr. Ev- 
erett P. Wheeler, of the ‘ East Side Settlement House 
in New York,” and Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the author of 
“‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 

In the collocation and arrangement of the utterances 
of so many experts on labor problems, Dr. Peters has 
rendered a valuable service to all earnest students of 
the subject. Not only are theorists represented in these 
discussions, but many practical men whose interests 
are involved in a speedy and equitable decision of the 
questions under discussion. In fact, the staff of con- 
tributors is made up on essentially the same lines as the 
well-known Arbitration Committee of the National 
Civic Federation, whose work was so prominently in- 
augurated in December last. The employers, the labor 
organizations, and the general public have all been in- 
vited to share in this expression of opinion. 

To obtain a clear view of modern British trade-union- 
ism in its various phases, the American student can do 
- no better than to consult what has come to be regarded 
as the standard authority on the subject, namely, ‘In- 
dustrial Democracy,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, of 
which a new edition has just been issued, the two vol- 
umes of the original work being bound in one (Long- 
mans). Some idea of the scholarly thoroughness of 
this work may be gained from the fact that the inves- 
tigation on which it was based occupied six years, in 
the course of which the authors examined, inside and 
out, the constitution of practically every trade-union 
organization, together with the methods and regula- 
tions which it uses to attain its ends. In an earlier 
work the authors traced the history of trade-unionism, 
and in the present volumes they attempt to give a sci- 
entific analysis of trade-unionism as it is to-day in the 
United Kingdom. An introduction to the new edition 
gives a full exposition of the various statutory changes 
made between 1897 and 1902, and the Australian legis- 
lation of that period is noted in detail. 

Passing from the consideration of the rights and 
wrongs of organized labor, we find an exceptionally 
clear presentation of the claims of organized capital in 
“The Trust: Its Book,” edited by James H. Bridge 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). The latest phases of indus- 
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trial evolution as manifested in the United States are 
here set forth by Messrs. Charles R. Flint, James J. 
Hill, S. C. T. Dodd, Francis B. Thurber, all well-known 
and active representatives of the modern movement 
along the lines of capitalistic combination. The subjects 
discussed are ‘‘Combination and Critics,” ‘‘ History and 
Influence of Capital,” ‘‘ The Gospel of Industrial Steadi- 
ness,” ‘* Combinations and the Public,” ‘‘ An Alliance of 
Work, Brains, and Money,” “ Influence of Trusts upon 
Prices,” and “ What Combination has Done.” There is 
also a collection of representative opinions on trusts 
from eminent public men, together with a carefully 
selected list of books relating to trusts. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL THEMES. 


Three recent volumes by clever British essayists deal 
with various social topics in an interesting manner. 
“Philosophy and Life,” by Prof. J. H. Muirhead (Mac- 
millan), while the psychological point of view is much 
in evidence, is an attempt to apply general principles of 
conduct to actual present-day problems, as in the essays 
on ‘* What Imperialism Means,” ‘*The Science of Poor- 
Law Relief,” and ‘Modern Methods of Temperance 
Reform.” Of the papers not so strictly sociological in 
character, American readers will be attracted by this 
writer’s presentation of ‘“‘Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Philosophy of Life,” ‘‘ Abstract and Practical Ethics,” 
“A Liberal Education,” and ‘‘ Psychology and Educa- 
tion.” 

Better known to Americans generally is Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, the English critic and editor, who, under 
his well-known pseudonym ‘ Claudius Clear,” has col- 
lected ‘‘ Letters on Life” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), a series 
of entertaining essays many of which have already ap- 
peared in publications accessible to American 
readers. 

The third book in the group is said to be the work of 
“one of England’s best-known statesmen.” It is en- 
titled ‘“*An Onlooker’s Note-Book” (Harpers), by the 
author of ‘‘ Collections and Recollections,” and is com- 
posed of papers that appeared in the Manchester Guar- 
dian during the year 1901. Naturally the themes se- 
lected for treatment are’ largely political in character, 
and the author’s exposition of ‘‘ Individualism and Col- 
lectivism,” ‘‘The Failures of Democracy,” and ‘“ The 
Hope for Democracy” is especially interesting as an ex- 
pression presumably representative of British thought 
on these subjects. There are also chapters on ‘‘ Mon- 
archy,” which briefly sketch the history of the British 
throne from 1760 to the present day. The book as a 
whole is a book of anecdote and reminiscence rather 
than of philosophical speculation. 

In this connection two little books by an American 
writer, Mr. Richard R. Bowker, on ‘“‘The Arts of Life” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) deserve our attention. In 
one of these books Mr. Bowker treats of ‘‘ Politics,” 
and in the other of ‘‘ Business.” The latter volume 
contains a simple and straightforward exposition of 
current questions connected with the relations be- 
tween labor and capital. The essay on politics is ele- 
mentary, and contains a clear and succinct account 
of the modern American political system and _ its 
development. 
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Gill School ig J.T. White, Gunt. 

Golf, Birth of, D. Story, Mun. 

Golf, W. G. Brown, Atlant. 

Golfing Counsels of Perfection, H. Hutchinson, O. 

Gorky, Maxim, G. C. Edwards, SR, April. 

Great Britain: see also South Africa. 

Agricultural Gangs, Kate Tanqueray, Contem. 

Anglo-Russian Relations, Forgotten, S. Tatistcheff, NatR. 

Atlantic Shipping Deal, Profit and Loss on the, MonR. 

——. and the Imperial Conference, G. T. Denison, 
NineC, 

Colonization, English, AngA. 

Coronation Ceremony and Its Meaning, T. C. Crawford, 
Cos; Blanche W. Fischer, LHJ; Bishopof Ripon; LeisH ; 
Viscount Esher, PMM; Mrs. A. M. Smith, PMM; RRL. 

Coronations, Historic, Mary_E. Palgrave, LeisH; E.S 
Hope, NineC; A. Kinnear, PMM. 
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Courts, Their Majesties’, PMM. 

Crowns and Coronations, P. Boyle, Cass. 

Crowns as a Symbol, re ot Argyll, PMM. 

Education Bill, Nath; J. G. Fitch, NineC, 

England and Little AR hag 'D. C. Boulger, NineC. 

Federation versus Imperialism, West. 

Finance, Tory, Exposed, West 

Finances, English, and the South African War, A.Viallate, 
RPar, June 1, 

Food Supply, ets, 
Whelpley, NAI 

German Squadr mn ’s Visit to Irish Waters, NatR. 

King Edward as the Leader of Socie ty, Lieut.-Col. 
Newnham-Davis, PMM. 

King Edward in Politic s, E. Robertson, PMM. 

King Edward VIL., C. Roberts, Ev. 

King Edward VIL. and Queen * Alexandra, Mrs. S. Tooley, 
Can, 

Liberalism and Empire, F. ot = een West. 

Lions of England, E. Hill, LeisH 

Lord Court Che umberlain, The, J. “H. Round, MonR. 

Mercantile Marine, Outlook for 1 ARS cA remantle, NatR. 

Naval College, ** Britannia,’? USM 

Navy and the Engineer, C. Sh al MonR. 

Navigation Laws, H. R. E. Childers, NineC. 

Naval Requirements, O. Churchill, USM. 

Officers, Education and Training’ of, T. M. Maguire, and 
M.J. King-Harman, USM. 

Royal Family of England, O. Brow ning, Cent. 

baa ee Preferential, Within the Empire, H. Birchenough, 
NineC, 

Throne, New Influence on the, M. Jeune, NAR. 

Tobacco War in Great Britain, Cham; L. Springfield, 


American Control of, J. D. 


NAR. 
—_ ein the Empire, Promotion of, J. B.C. Kershaw, 
Monk. 
West Indies, British, H. H. Smith, West. 
White Cockade, The, +i Stuart, Mun. 
Zollverein, British, V. Caillard, NatR. 
Gulf Stream Myth and the Anti- -Cyclone, H. M. Watts, 
Scrib 
Haggin, James Ben Ali, S. E. Moffett, Cos. 
Hale, oo Everett: ~ Memories of a Hundred Years— 
., Out. 
Hampton Court Palace, A. H. Ley, Cass. 
Hanna, Marcus Alonzo, J. Ralph, Cos. 
Harte, Bret, AMRE; N. Brooks, BB; Dial, May 16; Over. 
Hawaii, Our Trade with, O. P. Austin, Annals, May. 
Hay, John, B, Adams, McCL 
Heine, Heinrich: His Lifeand W hi R. W. Deering, Chaut. 
Hill, Jame s Jerome, C. 8. Gleed, Cos, 
History, Physical Basis of, C. R. el Arena. 
Hite heock, Henry, 8. D. Thompson, ALR. 
Hobo, The Real:’ What He Is and How He Lives, C. E. 
Adams, Forum, 
Holy Li ind? Should Christians Buy the, A. S. Greene, Ev. 
Holy Winding Sheet, Problem of the, C. "Bassi, RasN, Mayl1. 
Horse, Harness, and Countr y Turn- Outs, B. Purdy 5 Cima: 
Horse, ante Life of a, ts E. Gilliams, Str. 
Horses, Man-Killing, R. F. I Elwell, FrL. 
Hugo, ¥ ictor: His Message to His People, A.B. Cooke, SR, 


April. 

Wess Vi ictor, the Novelist, M. Levi, Forum. 

Humanities, The, I. Babbitt, Atlant. 

Hume, David, Educ ee of, L. F. Snow, SR, April. 

Humor, The New—I ae Johnson, Crit. 

Imper ialism, Amer Sate Latin Eur ope and, S. Sighele, Int. 

India and the Coronation, I. Malcolm, PMM. 

India, The Jail in, J. Oldfield, LeisH. 

Indians: Two Day sat Mesa Grande, C.F, Emaumate, OutW. 

Indo-China, French, in 1901, E. Levasseur, RPP, May. 

Infantry Tactics, Evolution of—X., F. N. Maude, /USM. 

Inquisition, An Echo of the, R. E. Bishee, Arena. 

Insects and Civilization, H. C. McCook, Harp. 

Instinct, D. A. Spalding, Pops. 

Ireland, Te mperance Movement in, D. A. Mc Carthy, Ros. 

Irish Constabulary , Royal, G. She »pperton, LeisH. 

Trrigation, Problems of, G. H. Maxwell, OutW, May. 

Italis aa Chamber, Parties and Groups in the, D. Zaniche li, 

NA ay 16 

Italy: Emigration and Colonial Policy, E. Ruspoli and F. 
Nobili-Vitelleschi, NA, May 1. 

Italy: Parliament and Class Representation, F. Nunziante, 
Ra'sN, May 16. 

James, Henry, Queerness of, F. - Colby, Bkman. 

Japan, Health Conditions in, F. L. Oswald, San. 

Japan’s Mission in the Far Fast, 7, Iyenaga, Forum. 

Jesuit Under the X-Ray, C. Mac: Arthur, OC. 

Jesus, Death of, in the Light of Contemporary Science, Dr. 
Cabanés, Re vue, May 15, 

Jesus, Lives of, in'the Nineteenth Century—II., B. Pick, 

om. 

Jones, Glynne, Death of, H. Spender, McC}. 

Jose phine, The Empress, Mary S.Smith, MRN, 

Judicial Practice, A Unifor m, C. C. Bonney, ALR. 

Judiciary, Independence of the, J. Woodward, ALR. 
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Kabbalah, Beginnings of the, H. Nliowizi, Era. 
Keller, Helen: The Story of My Life—IIr., LHJ. 
Kellogg, Rev. Elijah,—Author and Preacher, Isabel T. Ray, 


Kelvin, ets His Work and Influence, F. B. Crocker, Eng. 

Kidd, Benjamin, on Western Civilization, A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, Contem. 

Kindergarten Congress, International, Bertha Johnston, 
Kind. 

Kindergarten, Constructive Activity of the, Anna W. Wil- 
liams, Kind. 

Kindergarten: The Ideal of Nurture, Susan E. Blow, Kind. 

Korea, the Pigmy Empire, W. E. Griffis, NEng; Over. 

Krakatoa, Eruption of, R. Bail, NatGM. 

Labor Sy ndicates, D. Haillot, Refs, May 16. 

Land Title Registration in the United. States, L. A. Jones, 


Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, L. O Pavel, Can 

Legaré, Hugh Swinton,—IL., ac SR, April. 

Life, Human, Commercial See of, M. O. Lelabaen, Pops, 

Light, Emission of, C. E. Guye, BU. 

Lincoin’s Plan of Reconstruction, J. J. Halsey, Dial, May 16. 

Literary Critics, First Edinburgh School of, J. M. Atten- 
borough, Wes 

— Detached Method in, Mary B. Swinney, Dial, 
May 

5" German, Contemporary, Barbara Allason, NA 

a 
Lesmanntiee Consionetion, Continental, C. R. King, Erg. 
Loeb, Dr. Jacques, Researches and Discoveries of, C G. Sy’ der, 


Fort. 

ey as It Now Is, C. Roberts, = 

London Press, Life on the—III., LeisH. 

Luxury in America, Growth of, J. “G. Speed, Ain 

Lyman School, Creating Character at the, ALS. a NEng. 

Lynch Law in California, J. G. Jury, GBag. 

XM one eye William, as I Knew Him—III., M. A. Hanna, 

Nat) 

Maeterlinck’s New Play i aaa Vanna’’), M. A. Geroth- 
wohl, MonR; RPar, per = 

Malabari, Behramji—iil., E. Tissot, BU. 

Man and His Clothes, J. H. Girdner, Mun. 

Map of France in Precious Stones, H. J. Holmes, Str. 

Marine Engineering, Economy in, W..M. McFarland, Eng. 

Martiniqie and St. Vincent, Volcanic Eruption in, W J 
McGee, AMRR; C. Flammarion, Revue, Junel; 
Dastre, RDM, June 1. 

Mar tinique, Island and People of, L. Hearn, NatGM. 

——— Guy de, Heroines of, Renée d’Ulmés, Revue, 


Ju 
Mental teens Fal gf and Practice, W. J. Colville, Mind. 
Metallurgy, Ancient, H. Leffmann, Cas 
——— ogy, and the Position of Science in America, C. 


Mothedige. — of, W. P. Lovejoy, MRN. 

Metz: A City V witha Past, N. H. Moore, Chaut. 

Mexico, Old, A Bit of, B. Oo. Flower, Arena 

—_— 0, South, Two Little-Known States of, W.H. Randall, 

Cham, 

Missions: 
Africa, Central, Healing the Sick in, A. R. Cook, MisR. 
Africa—Old and New, W. R. Hotchkiss, MisR. 
Balkan Missions of the American Board, F. E. Clark, MisH. 
Foster, Mrs. Rebecca Salome, Tribute to, J. B. Devins, 


MisR. 
Hindus: What They Think of Christian Missions, J. L. 
Barton, MisH. 

nr, Martyr Memorial Churches of, J. Sibree, 

isk 

Medical Missions in Mexico, L. B. Salmans, MisR. 

Morocco, Darkest, In, G. C. Reed, MisR. 

Telugu Mission, American Baptist, J. McLaurin, MisR. 
Mithraism in the Roman Empire, F. Cumont, Oc. 
Monticello, Present-Day Appearance of, CLA. 

Moon, Canals in the, W. H. Pickering, Cent. 
Moose Hunt on Snowshoes in Eastern Canada, A. P. Silver, 


Bad. 
Mormon Church, Aim, Scope, and Methods of the, C. W. 
Penrose, Arena. 
Morny, Death of, and Its Consequences, E. Ollivier, RDM, 
ay 
Molten. Fast, Fascination of, W. J. Lampton, Cos 
Motive’ Powers for the Modern Launc ‘a E. W: Roberts, 


Eng. 

Mountain Climbing as an Organized Sport, C. E. Fay, Out. 

Municipal Situation in Ohio, S. P. Orth, Forum, 

Municipal Suppression of Infection and Contagion, E. J. 
Lederle, NAR. 

sa Common Sense in Teaching Children, Mus, April. 

Musical Instruments in Italian Pictures, Alice Kemp- 

Welch, MonR,. 

Musical Rhythm, Nature of, W. 8. B. Mathews, Mus, April. 

Napoleon: The Last »Vor d, BE. A. Reynolds-Ball, Gent. 

Narragansett — , Famous Farm Houses in the, H. 
Knowles, 

New Orleans, the’ Most hianiails City, W.S. Harwood, Ains. 














































New York Society a Generation Ago, Elizabeth Duer, Harp. 
Newspaper Industry, B. Fisher, Atlant. 

Newspapers, Boston, F. B. Sanborn, Bkman. 

Nietzsche’s Social Theories, A. Fouillee, RDM, May 15. 
Northwestern Migration, New Tide of, C. Hamlin, AMRR. 
Novel of American History, Annie R. Marble, Dial, June 1. 
Novelist, How to Become a,—A Symposium, YM. 

Nurses, Modern Trained,—A Symposium, NineC, 

Odyssey, Origins of the—II., V. Berard, RDM, June 1. 

Opera and Drama, W. P. James, Mac. 

Ore, Handling, ata Blast-Furnace, W. L. Cowles, CasM. 
Organs, Portable, G. W. Walter, Mus, April. 

Oxford and the American Student, F. H. Stoddard, AMRR. 
Oyster, Story of a—V., F. L. Washburn, Over. 

Pacific Coast, Discovery of Our, R. A. Thompson, OutW, 


May. 
Pacific, Problems of the, Black. 
Paget, Sir James, P. F. Bicknell, Dial, May 16. 
Pan-American Congress in Mexico, J. P. de Guzman, EM, 


May. 
Parker, Francis Wayland, F. A. Fitzpatrick, EdR. 
Pasteur, Louis, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Paul, Our Continuing Need of, W. C. Wilkinson, Hom. 
Paul, Sociai Teaching of—V., 8. Mathews, Bib. 
Peace Doctrine in the Old Testament, G. A. Barton, Bib. 
Peaches: A National Product, J. H. Hale, WW. 
Pelzer, South Carolina, An American Industrial Experi- 
ment at, R. T. Ely, Harp. 
Philippines : é 
American Rule? Do the Filipinos Desire, S. Lopez, Gunt. 
Friars, Spanish, po sled of the, Ros. 
Living With the Filipinos, R. B. Vaile, WW. 
Philippine War, Causes of the, 8. C. Parks, Arena, 
Philippine War: Two Ethical Questions, F. Adler, Forum. 
Trade With the Philippines, C. R. Edwards, Annals, May. 
Phips, William, the First Self-Made American, Adéle M. 
Shaw, Ev. 
Photography: 
Architectural Photography—VI., H. C. Delfry, PhoT. 
Copying Prints, WPM., May. 
Country Lane, Camera in a, 8. Allan, Scrib. 
Developers, Action of Alkalies in, C. L. Mitchell, WPM, 


May. 
ae Papers, Manipulation of, H. Florence Oliver, 


Dry Plates, Manufacture of, C. B. Fairman, CDR. 
Exposure, A. Watkins, WPM, May. 

Flowers, Wild, Studying, with a Camera, I..W. Brownell, O. 
Hunting Big Game with the Camera, A. G. Wallihan, Out. 
Intensification, New Methods of, C. H. Bothamley, PhoT. 
Landscape Phetography, Artistic—II., F. Voitier, CDR. 
Masking Methods for Improving Prints, P. Mathy, PhoT, 


May. 
Night Photography, R. Hines, Jr., PhoT. 
Photography by Measure, C. Jones, WPM, May. 
Photomicrography, Educational Value of, A.C. Scott, PopS. 
Platinum Printing, J. P. St. Clair, CDR. 
Printing, W. J. Cotterell, CDR. 
Selection of Subjects for Exposure, W.Sprange, PhoT, May. 
Spitzer, Dr. F. V., and His Work, PhoT. 
bee Photography and the New Fluid Lens, E. F. Grun, 
*hoT. 
Physical American, The, H. W. Field, FrL. 
Pike, National,and Its Memories, R. R. Wilson, NEng, May. 
Ping Pong, The Game of, Constance Bantock, Pear. 
Plant Making in a Dutch Garden, E. P. Lyle, Jr., Ev, 
Plants, Growing of, CLA. 
Plants: How They Make Friends, G. C. Nuttall, LeisH. 
Plants, Ingenuity of, J. Scott, YM. 
Poetry in a New Court, Old Case of, F. B. Gummere, Atlant. 
Poets, American, Laura Mendez, EM, May. 
Poets, Plethora of, S. Low, Corn, 
Poets, Preraphaelite, S. A. Link, MRN. 
or Drama at the Court of Louis XIV.,J.de Morgan, 
abag. 
Pullticnl Meenaecy. R. P. Falkner, PopS. 
Polo, American, Beginnings of, E. W. Roby, O. 
Polo, English and American, T. F. Dale, O. 
Pony, The Modern, T. C. Patterson, Era. 
Porto Rico, Our Trade with, O. P. Austen, Annals, May. 
Porto Rico, Political Parties in, L. 8S. Rowe, Annals, May. 
I ostal System, Defects and Abuses in Our, H. A. Castle, 


Prior, Matthew, H. W. Thayer, SR, April. 
Prism Field-Glass, Porro, W. R. Warner, PopA. 
Protective Tariff: Warning from the Census, G. Gunton, 


Gunt. 
Psychology, E. A. Pace, PopS. 
Pulpit, the, and Present-Day Questions, W. Harrison, 


Radiation, Adaptive, Law of, H. F. Osborn, A Nat, May. 

Railway Rate Regulation in Canada, 8. J. McLean, Forum, 

Revolution, Réle of the South in the, W. E. Dodd, MRN. 

Revolutionary Memories, Inspiration of, Mrs. C. W. Fair- 
banks, AMonM, May. 


Rhine, A Trip Down the, W. H. Hulme, Chaut. 
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Rhodes, Cecil J., F. L. Oswald, and R. de Quinton, Arena; 
F. E. Garrett, Contem; J. B. Walker, Cos. 
Rhee Oot, the Matoppos, and Inyanga, Evelyn Cecil, 


Rhodes Scholarships for Americans, H. M. Stephens, WW. 
Rimbaud, Jean Arthur, S. C. de Soissons, Contem,. 
Rockefeller, John Davison, J. Ralph, Cos. 

Roman Catholics and Public Schools, L. J. Markoe, Cath. 
Roman Reminiscences of Nearly Half a Century Ago, Black. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Martha Bulloch, Emma H. Bulloch, LHJ. 
Roses, Cultivation of, CLA. 

Round-Up, A Day with the, Mary E. Stickney, Era. 
Rowing, American University, R. D. Paine, O. 

ins: al First American Edition of the, Lida R. McCabe, 


Rumbold, Horace, Recollections of, NatR. 
Russia: the Peasantry, the Towns, and the Pilgrimages, T. 
H. Bentzon, RDM, May 15. 
Russian Awakening, F. Volkhovsky, Contem. 
Russian Policy, J. H. Eeob, Arena, 
Saloon Problem, by a Saloonist, M. Tekulsky, SocS. 
Saloon Substitutes, J. E. Freeman, Socs. 
Samoa, At the Traders’ Station in, L. P. Churchill, Lipp. 
Science and Burglary, C. H. Dennis, Ev. 
Science in America, Position of, C. Abbe, NAR. 
a a irae Hymus and Legends of, Mary C. Crow- 
ey, Cath, 
Scott,Sir Walter, The Land of, W. Sharp, Harp. 
Scottish Artillery, Black. 
Semitism, Anti, in Europe, G. Gottheil, Int. 
Servants, Lady-, Ellen W. Darwin, NatR. 
Shakespeare, Patriotism of, W. Sinclair, LeisH. 
Ship-building, Steel, in Massachusetts, R. Bergengren, 
NEng, May. 
Shipping, American, Future of, A. Goodrich, WW. 
Shipping Combine and the British Flag, E. Robertson, NineC. 
Shipping Combine: Ocean Trust and British Policy, Fort. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, and Lady Penelope Devereux, R. Le Gal- 
lienne, Cos. 
Slave-Trade in Hausaland, T. J. Tonkin, MisR. 
Social Development, Capitalization of, L. Wallis, AJS, May. 
Social Ideals and Economic Facts in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury, G. Sorel, RSoc, May. 
Sociology, L. F. Ward, Pops. 
Sociology, Contemporary—III., L. F. Ward, AJS, May. 
on of, in the United States, F. L. Tolman, 
JS, May. 
Soldiers, Our Schoolboy, D. A. Willey, Mun. 
Sothern, E. A., Humor of, Lucy D. Fuller, Cent. 
on America, The United States and, H. E. Armstrong, 
ins. 
South Africa: see also Great Britain. 
Boer Commandos, USM. 
Boer Prisoners at Bermuda, Katherine Elwes, Fort. 
a aS Explosive, and Poisoned, A. Marks, 
est. 
Cause of the War—IIT., W. D. MacGregor, West. 
Causes of the War, E. Howard, RasN, May 1. 
reer Policy Regarding the Transvaal Mines, W. Bleloch 
ort. 
Future Africa, P. Barry, West. 
Labor Problem, A. Miller, Fort. 
Spion Kop, True Story of, W. B. Worsfold, MonR. 
Times History of the War, Black. 
Southwest, New Era in the, C. M. Harger, AMRR. 
Southwest, The Great—II., R. S. Baker, Cent. 
Spain Before the Crowning, X. de Ricard, Nou, May 15. 
Spain, Queen-Regent and the Young King of, Helene Vacar- 
esco, AMRR. 
Spain, Social Life in, Fort. 
Spreckels, Claus, 8. E. Moffett, Cos. 
Spencer, Herbert: His Philosophical Testament, T. de Wy- 
zewa, RDM, May 15, 
Sportsmen, Ohio, Problems of, L. Hubbard, Jr., O. 
Sportswomen and Their Attire, Mary Howarth, Bad. 
Stage, A New Art of the, A. Symons, MonR. 
Stars, Autobiography of the, R. Bergengren, Harp. 
Stars, Variable, with Different Notation, H. C. Wilson, 


PopA, 

Statistics, C. D. Wright, PopS. 

Statesmen, Schools for, T. H. S. Escott, Fort. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, H. A. Vance, SR, April. 

Stockton, Frank R., AMRR; H. W. Mabie, BB. 

Stoddart, J. H., Recollections of—II., Cent. 

Strauss, Richard, M. Marnold, Mus, April; G. Kobbé, NAR. 

Street Cars in New York, Sanitary Condition of, G. A. 
Soper, San. . 

Strikes in the United States, C. D. Wright, NAR. 

Suffrage in the South: Six New State Constitutions, C. Cory, 


Sugar and the Sugar Beet, J. Waddell, PopS. 
Sun and Stars in Space, Motion of the, H. S. Monck, PopA. 
Swastika, The Fylfot and—lI., P. Carus, OC. 
Sweden, Literary Movement in, J. de Coussanges, Revue, 


May 15. 
Tait, Peter Guthrie, C. K. Edmunds, PopS, 

















Talmage, T. De Witt, the Preacher, D. J. Burrell, Hom. 

Telegraphy, Wireless, Practicz ibility of, G. Marconi, Fort. 

Thackeray, Another Aspect of, Kathleen Leche, NineC. 

Thackeray, William M., L. Melville, Temp. 

Thoreau, Henry D.: W here He W erked and Wandered, 
Annie R. Marble, Crit. 

Thunderstorm, Ballooning in a, J. M. Bacon, Pear. 

Tips and Commissions, J. G. Speed, Lipp. 

Tow cnehip er Southern Experiment in, R.E. Fast, 

Apri 

Traction ingine History, Relic of, F. A. Scheffler, CasM. 

Transvaal: see South Africa. 

Treasurers, Public, Liability of, H. M. Dowling, ALR. 

Tropics, Our Growing Dependence Upon the, O. P. Austin, 
forum. 

Trusts, How to Curb the, H. Michelsen, NAR. 

Tuberculosis, Malnutrition of, F. M. Crandall, San. 

Unitarianism in.Lancaster, Mass., A. Gunnison, NEng, May. 

United States: Relation of the Nation to Its Dependencies, 
E. Stevenson, ALR. 

United States: The Animusof °76,C. Lampman, Can. 

Universities, American, An Oxford Man’s Impressions of, 
{.S. P. Haynes, Bkman. 

Vacation Schools and Fier omnes, Ls ° ‘apaiuns Harp. 

Vanderlip, Frank A., Brooks, 

Vernon, Edward, W. *L. Clow es, Nine c 

Victoria, Reform Movement in, G. D. Meudell, RRM, April. 

Vienna, M. Jane Withers, Cath. 

Virginia, Romance of, Mac. 

Volcanoes, G. H. Grosvenor, NatGM ; S. Shaler, NAR. 

Waite, Morrison Remick, F. R. Jones, aE 

War to Peace, From, H. R. Marshall, Int. 
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Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, Pioneer Work of, SocS. 

Ware, Eugene Fitch, P. Eastman, Nat) 

Washington-Greene ‘Correspondence, NEng. 

Washington, Improving the City of, M. Schuyler, eine 

Washington, Making Laws at, H. 1 Nelson, Cent, 

WwW ater lor: English and French Cavalry at, W. H. Fitchett, 

Apri 

Webster, John, J. Morris, Fort. . 

Wesley, John, as a Preacher for the Present Time, W. H, 
Meredith, Hom. 

West Indian Disaster, W J McGee, AMRR. 

West Indian Possessions of the United States, Strategic 
Value of the, W. V. Judson, Annals, May 

ve a? National Geogr, aphic Society Expedition i in the, 

atGM. 

Westinghouse, George, C. W. gg Cos. 

Westminster Abbey, A. Yockney, 

Westminster, Reminiscences of, we Sidebotham, LeisH. 

Whittier, John G., Associations ‘of, Mary E. Desmond, Cath. 

Ww illiams, Roger, and the Plantations at Providence, E, J. 
Carpenter, NEng, May 

Williamsburg, Old, in Virginia, CLA 

Witchcraft, Story of, W. T. Hale, M RN. 

Woman, Nobility of" ‘Carmen Sy Iva, Revue, June 1 

W ee: American Wives and ‘English Housekeeping, Mrs, 

J. Lane, Fort. 

Women in Business Positions, E. Flower, Arena. 

Women: The Girl with a Future, Lilian C. Paschal, Ains. 

Woods, What to Do when — in the, G. Kennan, Out. 

Workingman’s Apostolate, Father C uthbert, Cath. 

Workmen’s Assurance, M. Vanlaer, RefS, May 16. 

Yachting, One-Design Classes in, W. P. Stephens, oO. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Allthe articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 
I 


Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin, NC. New-Church Review, Boston. 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly Edin, Edinburgh Review, London, NEng. New England Magazine, Bos 
Review, Phila. Ed. Education, Boston, ton. 
AHR. American Historical Review, EdR. Educational Review, N. Y. NineC. Nineteenth Century, London. 
N.Y. Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 
AJS. American Journal of Soci- Era. Era, Philadelphia. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ology, Chicago. EM. Espana Moderna, Madrid. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
AJT. American Journal of The- Ev. Everybody's Magazine, Dak < OC, Open Court, Chicago. 
ology, Chicago. Fort. Fortnightly RB teview, London. oO. Outing, N. Y. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. Forum, Forum, N. Y Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
Louis. Fr. Frank sie’ s Monthly, N. Y. OutW. Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
AMonM. American Monthly Magazine, Gent. Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- Over. — — Monthly, San Fran- 
Washington, D. ¢ don. 
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